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PREFACE 


THE volume published under this title in 1890 has been 
for some years out of print. In reprinting it, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to revise the text, translation and 
notes carefully throughout, to rewrite considerable portions 
of the introduction, and also to make some modifications 
in the contents of the selection. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface to the 
original edition, was to present, in such a form as would 
appeal to the lover of literature and not be ungrateful to 
the scholar, a collection of all the best extant Greek epi- 
grams. Among the five hundred epigrams included in it— 
less than one in ten of the whole number extant—will be 
found, according to the editor’s best judgment, all which 
are of the first excellence in any style. The definitions 
and exceptions subject to which this purpose has been 
carried out are explained in the introductory essay. 

It would be easy to agree on three-fourths of the 
matter to be included in such a scope. With regard to 
the remainder, perhaps hardly any two persons would be 
in exact accordance. Many epigrams have their special 
merit or interest, and also their special weakness or points 
of inferiority. With those which lie on the border-line— 
and of these there are certainly scores and may be 
hundreds—the decision has to be made on a balance of 
very slight considerations, and becomes in the last resort 
one of personal taste rather than of any strict or defin- 
able principle. 

The selection originally made has been received by 
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competent judges with a favour which I desire gratefully 
to acknowledge; and I have not been able to improve 
upon it to any very considerable extent. It may be con- 
venient here to indicate the exact differences in content 
between this and the earlier edition. Ten epigrams 
formerly included have been omitted (I. 16, 20, 57; II. 14, 
17; IV. 28; V. 16; X. 13, 34, 44). Twenty have been 
added ; namely, those now numbered I. 16, 19, 44, 573 
II. 16, 24, 27; ITI. 6, 26, 40, 59; IV. 13, 34, 46; V. 16; 
VII. 6; VIII. 14; XI. 26, 50; XII. 19, No author has 
disappeared from the collection; five new authors are 
added to it—Damascius, Isidorus, Phaennus, Phanias, and 
Thucydides. The net result is to give a slightly greater 
preponderance to Greek as against Byzantine work ; but it 
is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. ; 

As regards the Greek Anthology it still remains true that 
the work of Friedrich Jacobs remains unsuperseded after a 
century. His seventeen volumes, which appeared between 
1794 and 1817, represented the high-water mark of the 
scholarship of theirtime. Until the great revival of classical 
studies in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the 
new life breathed into them by the creation of scientific 
archaeology and the application of the new historical method, 
little more remained to be done. But with the modern 
armament of scholarship it should be possible, and if 
possible it is certainly desirable, to bring the splendid 
work of a hundred years ago up to date. Much light has 
still to be thrown, not only on the contents and history of 
the Anthology, but on the whole of Greek life, art, and 
thought as illustrated by it with a fulness and intimacy 
which are in some respects unique. A solid beginning has 
been made towards this work by the critical edition of 
H. Stadtmiiller now in course of appearance. The two 
volumes of this edition published in 1894 and 1899 only 
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extend as far as the end of the seventh book of the 
Palatine Anthology. His work is so accurate and 
thorough that scholars must await the remaining volumes 
with an eagerness which it is difficult to keep from passing 
into impatience. When this new text is completed, ‘and 


_ even before’ in the phrase of Glaucon in the Republic, 


it may be hoped that some scholar or association of scholars 
in this country will base upon it a complete edition worthy 
of modern scholarship on its literary and historical, no less 
than on its textual side. No more important work than this 
remains to be done in the field of Greek letters; and it 
is hardly to the credit of English scholarship that it still 
awaits accomplishment. 

The two editions of Jacobs have through time become 
rare, though not at all inaccessible ; and they are absolutely 


_ indispensable for any serious study of the Greek epigram 


throughout the sixteen centuries of its history. They 


are, Anthologia Graeca sive Poetarum Graecorum lusus ex 


recensione Brunckit ; indices et commentarium adtecit Frie- 
dericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1794-1814: four volumes of text and 
nine of indices, prologomena, commentary, and appendices; 
and Anthologia Graeca ad fidem codicis olim Palatini nunc 
Parisini ex apographo Gothano edita; curavit epigrammata 
in Codice Palatino desiderata et annotationem criticam adtecit 
Fridericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1813-1817: two volumes of text 
and two of critical notes. For ordinary purposes the only 
good text of the Anthology is that in Didot’s Bzbliothéque 
Grecque, with a Latin translation and a brief commentary 
by various hands; the first two volumes of which, edited 
by F. Dibner, appeared in 1864, and the third, edited by 
E. Cougny, in 1890. This third volume contains a com- 
plete collection up to the date of its compilation of all 
extant Greek epigrams not in the Anthology. In sucha 
collection there is of course no finality; fresh material 
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continues, though slowly, to accumulate so long as fresh 
monuments are brought to light by research. At any 
moment a substantial addition might be made to the 
contents of our Anthology by the re-discovery of the lost 
MS, mentioned below on page 24 of the Introduction. 

It only remains to add a few words in explanation of the 
commentary in this volume, It is founded on Jacobs 
throughout, and what is derived in it from him is here 
acknowledged once for all, Readings or notes taken from 
subsequent critics are given with the name of their author, 
But the received text is printed without comment, except 
where it is doubtful or obscure, both in the epigrams taken 
from the Anthology proper, and in those selected from 
other sources. Among these, special mention should be 
made of G. Kaibel’s very valuable work, Epigrammata 
Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, 1878. 

-Epigrams from the Anthology are quoted by the sections 
of the Palatine Anthology (Amzh. Pal.) and the appendix 
of epigrams in the Planudean Anthology which are not in 
the Palatine MS, (Aff. Plan.), as numbered in the latter of 
Jacobs’ two editions and in the Paris edition named 
above. The numbering in Stadtmiiller’s edition, which will 
doubtless become the vulgate when completed, varies from 
this throughout the fifth section, the Amatoria, owing to 
the fact that he prints the three prefatory lines heading 
that section without a number, so that the remaining 
contents become Nos. 1-308 instead of 2-309: his V. 309 
being the epigram numbered VI. 1* in the earlier editions, 

The references in the notes to Bergk’s Lyric? Graeci are 
to the pages of the fourth edition, 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


THE Greek word ‘epigram’ in its original meaning is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the Latin word ‘inscription’; and it 
probably came into use in this sense at a very early period 
of Greek history, anterior even to the invention of prose. 
Inscriptions at that time, if they went beyond a mere name 
or set of names, or perhaps the bare statement of a simple 
fact, were necessarily in verse, then the single vehicle of 
organised expression. Even after prose was in use, an 
obvious propriety remained in the metrical form as being 
at once more striking and more easily retained in the 


memory; while in the case of epitaphs and dedications— 


for the earlier epigram falls almost entirely under these two 
heads—religious feeling and a sense of what was due to 
ancient custom aided the continuance of the old tradition. 
Herodotus in the course of his History quotes epigrams of 
both kinds ; and with him the word émiypaupa is just on 
the point of acquiring its literary sense, though this is not 
yet fixed definitely. In his account of the three ancient 
tripods dedicated in the temple of Apollo at Thebes, he says 
of one of them, o pév 57 eis THY TpLTOSwr éeTrirypaypa Exe, and 
then quotes the single hexameter line engraved upon it, 
Of the other two he says simply, ‘they say in hexameter,’ 
Neyer ev éEFapéTpw Tovm. Again, where he describes the 
funeral monuments at Thermopylae,? he uses the words 
ypdupa and éziypappa almost in the sense of sepulcral 
epigrams; émuyéypartar ypdupata Aéyovta Tade, and a 
little further on, émixocpnoartes émuypdupwacr Kat oTHdyaX2, 
‘epitaphs and monuments.’ Among these epitaphs is the 
celebrated couplet of Simonides* which has found a place in 
all subsequent Anthologies. 
EP Hdt. v. 59. 2 Hdt. vii. 228. 3 11, 4 in this selection. 
on 
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In the Anthology itself the word does not however in 
fact occur till a late period. The proem of Meleager to his 
collection uses the words do.d%, Buvos, wéducpa, édeyos, all 


vaguely, but has no term which corresponds in any degree” 


to our epigram. That of Philippus has one word which 
describes the epigram by a single quality; he calls his 
volume an ddAvyootvyia or collection of poems not exceeding 
a few lines in length. In an epitaph by Diodorus, a poet 
of the Augustan age, occurs the phrase ypdupa déyes,’ in 
imitation of the phrase of Herodotus just quoted. This is, 
no doubt, an intentional archaism ; but the word ériypappa 


itself does not occur in the collection until the Roman 


period. Two epigrams on the epigram,? one Roman, the 
other Roman or Byzantine, are preserved, both dealing with 
the question of the proper length. The former, by Parmenio, 
merely says that an epigram of many lines is bad—¢npi 
morvaTixinv émuypdppatos ob Kata Movoas eivar. The 
other is more definite, but unfortunately ambiguous in 
expression. It runs thus: 
Ildyxaddov €or’ exiypappa 76 Siotcxov* Hv dé wapeAOys 
Tovs Tpeis, paywdets KovK eriypappa Eyes. 

The meaning of the first partis plain; an epigram may be 
complete within the limits of a single couplet. But do ‘the 
three’ mean three lines or three couplets? ‘Exceeding 
three’ would, in the one case, mean an epigram of four lines, 
in the other, of eight. As there cannot properly be an epigram 
of three lines, it would seem rather to mean the latter, 
Even so the statement is an exaggeration; some of the 
best epigrams extend to eight lines. But it is true that the 


epigram may ‘have its nature and stop,’ in the phrase of - 


Aristotle,’ within a single couplet; and we shall find that 
generally in those of eight lines, as without exception in those 
of more than eight, there is either some repetition of idea 
not necessary to the full expression of the thought, or some 
redundance of epithet or detail too florid for the purest 
taste, or, as in most of the Byzantine epigrams, a natural 
verbosity which affects the style throughout and weakens 
the force and directness of the epigram. 


1 Anth, Pal. vii- 348. ® Anth. Pal. ix. 342, 369,  ° Poet. 1449 a. 14. 
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The notorious difficulty of giving any satisfactory defini- 
tion of poetry is almost equalled by the difficulty of defining 
with precision any one of its kinds; and the epigram in 
Greek, while it always remained conditioned by being in its 
essence and origin an inscriptional poem, took in the later 
periods so wide a range of subject and treatment that it can 
perhaps only be limited by certain abstract conventions: of 
length and metre. Sometimes it becomes in all but metrical 
form a lyric ; sometimes it hardly rises beyond the versified 
statement of a fact or anidea; sometimes it is barely distin- 
guishable from a snatch of pastoral. The shorter pieces of 
the elegiac poets might very often well be classed as epi- 
grams but for the uncertainty, due to the form in which 
their text has come down to us, whether they are not in all 
cases, as they undoubtedly are in some, portions of longer 
poems. Many couplets and quatrains of Theognis fall 
under this head; and an excellent instance on a larger 
scale is the fragment of fourteen lines by Simonides of 


’ Amorgos,! which is the exact type on which many of the later 


‘epigrams of life’ are moulded. In such cases vespice auctoris 
animum is a safe rule; what was not written as an epigram 
is not an epigram. Yet it has seemed worth while to illus- 
trate this rule by its exceptions ; and there will be found in 
this collection fragments of Mimnermus and Theognis? 
which in everything but the actual circumstance of their 
origin satisfy any requirement which can be made. In the 
Palatine Anthology itself, indeed, there are a few instances? 
where this very thing is done. As a rule, however, these 
short passages belong to the class of yy@uwar or moral 
sentences, which, even when expressed in elegiac verse, is 
sufficiently distinct from the true epigram. One instance 
will suffice. In the Anthology there occurs this couplet :4 


a ¥ \ Ey Ae 4 \ 4 2 \ , 
Ilay 76 wepurtov dxatpov* eet Adyos eatt tahawds, 
4 ‘A an 7 X\ 4 > »\ XG 4 
@s Kal Tov peAtTos TO TAEOV EoTt XoAH, 


This is a sentence merely; an abstract moral idea, with 


1 Simon. fr. 85 Bergk. 2 x1I. 6, 17, 37, in this selection. 
"3 Anth. Pal. ix. 50, 118, x. 113. 4 App. Flan. 16, 
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an illustration attached to it. Compare with it another 
couplet! in the Anthology: 
Aidv rdvra péper* SoAtxds xpdvos oféev dpeiBev 
ovvopa Kat poppiy Kat pio nde THXNY. 


Here too there is a moral idea; but in the expression, 
abstract as it is, there is just that high note, that imagina- 
tive touch, which gives it at once the gravity of an inscrip- 
tion and the quality of a poem. 

Again, many so-called epigrams are little more than 
stories told shortly in elegiac verse, much like the stories 
in Ovid’s Fastz. Here the inscriptional quality, perhaps in 
many instances due to the verses having been actually written 
for paintings or sculptures, is the surest test. It is this quality 
that just makes an epigram of the sea-story told by Antipater 
of Thessalonica, and of the legend of Eunomus the harp- 
player?; while other stories, such as those told of Pittacus, 
of Euctemon, of Serapis and the murderer,’ both tend to 
exceed the reasonable limit of length, and have in no 
degree either the lapidary precision or the imaginative 
tension which would be necessary to make them more than 
tales in verse. Once more, the fragments of idyllic poetry 
which by chance have come down to us in the Anthology, 
beautiful as they are, are in no sense epigrams, any more 
than the lyrics ascribed to Anacreon which form an appen- 
dix to the Palatine collection, or the quotations from the 
dramatists, Euripides, Menander, or Diphilus,® which have 
also at one time or another become incorporated with it. 

In brief then, the epigram in its first intention may be 


described as a very short poem summing up as though in a. 


memorial inscription what it is desired to make permanently 
memorable in a single action or situation. It must have 
the compression and conciseness of a real inscription, and 
in proportion to the smallness of its bulk must be highly 
finished, evenly balanced, simple, and lucid. In literature 
it holds something of the same place as is held in art by an 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 51. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 269, vi. 54. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 89, ix. 367, 378. 4 Anth, Pal. ix. 136, 362, 363, 440. 
> Anth. Pal. x. 107, xi. 438, 439. 
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engraved gem. But if the definition of the epigram is 


only fixed thus, it is difficult to exclude almost any very 
short poem that conforms externally to this standard; 
while on the other hand the chance of language has re- 
stricted the word in its modern use to a sense which it 
never bore in Greek at all, defined in the line of Boileau, uz 
bon mot de deux rimes orné. This sense was made current 
more especially by the epigrams of Martial, which asa rule 
lead up to a pointed end, sometimes a witticism, sometimes 
a verbal fancy, and are quite apart from the higher imagina- 
tive qualities. No good epigram sacrifices its finer poetical 
substance to the desire of making a point; and none of the 
best depend on having a point at all. From looking too 
exclusively at the Latin epigrammatists, who all belonged to 
a debased period in literature, some persons have been led to 
speak of the Latin as distinct from the Greek sense of the 
word ‘epigram.’ But in the Greek Anthology the epigrams 
of contemporary writers have the same quality. The fault 
was that of the age, not of the language, 


II 


While the epigram is thus somewhat incapable of strict 
formal definition, for all practical purposes it may be con- 
fined in Greek poetry to pieces written in a single metre, the 
elegiac couplet. This was the form of verse appropriated to 
inscriptions from the earliest recorded period. Tradition- 
ally ascribed to the invention of Archilochus or Callinus, 
the elegiac couplet, like the epic hexameter itself, first 
meets us full grown.?, The date of Archilochus of Paros 
may be fixed pretty nearly at 700 B.c. That of Callinus of 
Ephesus is perhaps earlier. It may be assumed with 


1 The first inscriptions of all were probably in hexameter: cf. Hdt. v. 59. 

2 Horace, A. P. ll. 75-8, leaves the origin of elegiac verse in obscurity. 
When he says it was first used for laments, he probably follows the Alexandrian 
derivation of the word éeyos from 2 \éyew. The votd sententia compos to which 
he says it became extended is interpreted by the commentators-as meaning 
amatory poetry. If this was Horace’s meaning he chose a most singular way 
of expressing it. Any one would naturally suppose that he meant the poems of 
thanksgiving accompanying dedicated offerings. 
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probability that elegy was an invention of the same early 
civilisation among the Greek colonies of the eastern coast 
of the Aegean which produced the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
From the first the elegiac metre was instinctively recognised 
as the one best suited for inscriptional poems. Originally 
indeed it had a much wider area, as it afterwards had again 
with the Alexandrian poets; it seems to have been the 
common metre for every kind of poetry which was neither 
purely lyrical on the one hand, nor on the other included in 
the definite scope of the heroic hexameter. The name 
éXexyos, ‘wailing,’ is probably as late as Simonides, when 
from the frequency of its use for funeral inscriptions the 
metre had acquired a mournful connotation, and became the 
tristis elegeia of the Latin poets. But the war-chants of 
Callinus and Tyrtaeus, and the political poems_of the latter, 
are at least fifty years earlier in date than the elegies of 
Mimnermus, the first of which we have certain knowledge: 
and in Theognis,a hundred years later than Mimnermus, 
elegiac verse becomes a vehicle for the utmost diversity of 
subject, and a vehicle so facile and flexible that it never 
seems unsuitable or inadequate. For at least eighteen 
hundred years it remained a living metre, through all that 
time never undergoing any serious modification Almost 
up to the end of the Greek Empire of the East it continued 
to be written, in imitation it is true of the old poets, but 
still with the freedom of a language in common and unin- 
terrupted use. As in the heroic hexameter the Asiatic 
colonies of Greece invented the most fluent, stately and 
harmonious metre for continuous narrative poetry which has 


yet been invented by man, so in the elegiac couplet they . 


solved the problem, hardly a less difficult one, of a metre 
which would refuse nothing, which could rise to the 
occasion and sink with it, and be equally suited to the 
epitaph of a hero or the verses accompanying a birthday 
present, a light jest or a profound moral idea, the sigh of a 
lover or the lament over a perished Empire? 

' Mr. F. D. Allen’s treatise On Greek Versification in Inscriptions (Boston, 


1888) gives an account of the slight changes in structure (caesura, etc.) between 
earlier and later periods. 


2 Cf. III. 2, VII. 4, X. 26, XII. 18, I. 29, 1X, 23, in this selection, 
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The Palatine Anthology as it has come down to us 


includes a small proportion, less than one in ten, of poems in 


other metres than the elegiac. Some do not properly belong 
to the collection, as for instance the three lines of iambics 


_ heading the fifth section and the two hendecasyllabics 


at the end of it, or the two hexameters at the beginning 
of the sixth section. These are hardly so much insertions 
as accretions. Apart from them there are only four non- 
elegiac pieces among the three hundred and eighty amatory 
epigrams. The three hundred and fifty-eight dedicatory 
epigrams include sixteen in hexameter and iambic, and one 
in hendecasyllabic ; and among the seven hundred and fifty 
sepulcral epigrams are forty-two in hexameter, iambic, and 


other mixed metres. The ninth section, as one would 


expect from the more miscellaneous nature of its contents, 


thas a larger proportion of non-elegiac pieces. Of the eight 


hundred and twenty-seven epigrams no less than a hundred 
and twenty-nine are in hexameter (they include a large 
number of single lines), twenty-seven in iambic, and six 
others in various unusual metres, besides one which comes 
in strangely enough. It is in prose: and is the inscription 
in commendation of the water of the Thracian river Tearos 
engraved on a pillar by Darius, transcribed from 
Herodotus.! The odd thing is that the person who inserted 
it here appears to have thought it was in verse. The 


tenth section includes a score of hexameter and iambic 


fragments, some of them proverbial lines, others extracts 
from the tragedians. The eleventh has five-and-twenty in 
hexameter, iambic, and hemiambic, out of four hundred 


and forty-two. The section known as the Musa Stratonts, 


in which the hand of the Byzantine editor has had a less 
free play, is entirely in elegiac. But the short appendix 
next following it in the Palatine MS. consists entirely of 
epigrams in various metres, chiefly composite. Of the 
two thousand eight hundred and thirteen epigrams which 
constitute the Palatine Anthology proper (sections V., VL, 
VIL, IX., X., and XI.), there are in all a hundred and seventy- 
five in hexameter, seventy-seven in iambic, and twenty-two 


1 Anth, Pal. ix. 703; Hat. iv. 91. 
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in various other metres. In practice, when one comes to 
make a selection, the exclusion of all non-elegiac pieces 
leads to no difficulty. 

Nothing illustrates more vividly the essential unity and 
continuous life of Greek literature than this chain of 
poems, reaching from the period of the earliest certain 
historical records down to a time when modern poetry 
in the West of Europe had already established itself; 
nothing could supply a better and simpler corrective to the 
fallacy, still too common, that Greek history ends with the 
conquests of Alexander, or Greek literature in the chaos of 
the third century A.D. It is on some such golden bridge 
that we must cross the profound gulf which separates, to 
the popular view, the sunset of the Western Empire of 
Rome from the dawn of the Italian Republics and the 
kingdoms of France and England. That gulf to most 
persons seems impassable, and it is another world which 
lies across it. But here one sees how that distant and 
strange world stretches out its hands to touch our own. 
The fresh burst of epigrammatic poetry under Justinian 
took place when the Consulate of Rome, after more than 
a thousand years’ currency, at last ceased to mark the 
Western year. While Constantinus Cephalas was com- 
piling his Anthology, adding to the treasures of past times 
much recent and some contemporary work, Athelstan of 
England inflicted that defeat on the Danes at Brunanburh, 
the song of which is one of the noblest records of our 
own early literature; and before Planudes made the last 
additions the Divine Comedy was already written, and 


our English poetry had broken out into the full sweetness _ 


of its flower : 


Bytuene Mershe ant Averil 

When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul hath hire wy] 

On hyre lud to synge.! 


It is startling to think that so far as the date goes this 
might have been included in the Planudean Anthology. 


? From the Leominster MS. circ, A.D, 1307 (Percy Society, 1842). 
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Yet this must not be pressed too far. Art and literature 
at the later Byzantine Court, like the polity and religion of 
the Empire, were a matter of rigid formalism; and so an 
epigram by Cometas Chartularius differs no more in style 
and spirit from an epigram by Agathias than two ivory 
diptychs of corresponding dates. The later is a copy of 
the earlier, executed in a somewhat inferior manner. Even 
in the revival of poetry under Justinian it is difficult to be 
sure how far the poetry was in any real sense native, and 


_ how far it is parallel to the Latin verses of Renaissance 


scholars. The vocabulary of these poets is practically the 
same as that of Callimachus; but the vocabulary of 
Callimachus too is practically the same as that of 
Simonides. ; 


III 


The material out of which this selection has been made is 
principally that immense mass of epigrams known as the 
Greek Anthology. An account of this celebrated collection 


~ and the way in which it was formed will be given presently ; 


here it will be sufficient to say that, in addition to about 
four hundred Christian epigrams of the Byzantine period, it 
contains some three thousand seven hundred epigrams of 
all dates from 700 B.C. to 1000 A.D. or even later, preserved 
in two Byzantine collections, the one probably of the tenth, 
the other of the fourteenth century, named respectively the 
Palatine and Planudean Anthologies. The great mass of 
the contents of both is the same; but the former contains a 
large amount of material not found in the latter, and the 
latter a small amount not found in the former. 

For much the greatest number of these epigrams the 
Anthology is the only source. But many are also found 
cited by various authors or contained among their other 
works. It is not necessary to pursue this subject into 
detail. A few typical instances are the citations of the 
epitaph by Simonides on the three hundred Spartans who 
fell at Thermopylae, not only by Herodotus! but by 


1 Anth. Pal, vii. 249; Hadt. vii. 228. 
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Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, the former in a historical, the 
latter in a geographical treatise: of the epigram by Plato 
on the Eretrian exiles! by Philostratus in his Life of 
Apollonius: of many epigrams purporting to be written by 
philosophers, or actually written upon them or their works, 
by Diogenes Laértius in his Lives of the Philosophers. 
Plutarch among the vast mass of his historical and ethical 
writings quotes incidentally a considerable number of 
epigrams. A very large number are quoted by Athenaeus 
in that treasury of odds and ends, the Deipuosophistae. A 
great many too are cited in the lexicon which goes under 
the name of Suidas, and which, beginning at an unknown 
date, continued to receive additional entries ccnanny up to 
the eleventh century. 

These same sources supply us with a considerable glean- 
ing of epigrams which either were omitted by the collectors 
of the Anthology or have disappeared from our copies. The 
present selection for example includes epigrams found in an 
anonymous Life of Aeschylus : in the Oxomasticon of Julius 
Pollux, a grammarian of the early part of-the third century, 
who cites from many lost writings for peculiar words or con- 
structions: and from the works of Athenaeus, Diogenes 
Laértius, Plutarch, and Suidas mentioned above. The 
more famous the author of an epigram was, the more likely 
does it become that his work should be preserved in more 
than one way. Thus, of the thirty-one epigrams ascribed 
to Plato, while all but one are found in the Anthology, only 
seventeen are found nowhere else. Eleven are quoted by 
Diogenes Laértius; and thirteen wholly or partially by 
Athenaeus, Suidas, Apuleius, Philostratus, Gellius, Macro-. 
bius, Olympiodorus, Apostolius, and Thomas Magister. 
On the other hand the one hundred and _ thirty-four 
epigrams of Meleager, representing a peculiar side of Greek 
poetry in a perfection not elsewhere attainable, exist in the 
Anthology alone. 

Beyond these sources, which may be called literary, there 
is another class of great importance: the monumental. An 
epigram purports to be an inscription actually carved or 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 256. 
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___-written upon some monument or memorial. Since archae- 


ology became systematically studied, original inscriptions, 
chiefly on marble, are from time to time brought to light, 
‘many of which are in elegiac verse. The admirable 
selection of Kaibel! has made it superfluous to traverse the 


_ wast folios of the Corpus Inscriptionum in search of what 
_ fay still be hidden there. It supplies us with several 


epigrams of real literary value ; while the best of those dis- 
covered up to the end of the eighteenth century are included 
in appendices to the great works of Brunck and Jacobs. Most 
of these inscriptions are naturally sepulcral. They are of all 
ages and countries within the compass of Graeco-Roman 
civilisation, from the epitaph, magnificent in its simplicity, 
sculptured on the grave of Cleoetes the Athenian when 
Athens was still a small and insignificant town, to the last 
outpourings of the ancient spirit on the tombs reared, 
among strange gods and barbarous faces, over Paulina of 
Ravenna or Vibius Licinianus of Nimes.” 

It has already been pointed out by how slight a boundary 


the epigram is kept distinct from other forms of poetry, and 
_ how in extreme cases its essence may remain undefinable. 


The two fragments of Theognis and one of Mimnermus 
included here ® illustrate this. They are examples of a 
large number like them, which are not, strictly speaking, 
epigrams ; being probably passages from continuous poems, 
selected, at least in the case of Theognis, for an abridged 


- edition of his works. 


The epigrams extant in literature which are not in the 
Anthology are, with a few exceptions, collected in the 
appendix to the edition of Jacobs, and are reprinted from 
it in modern texts. They are about four hundred in 
number, and raise the total number of epigrams in the 
Anthology to about four thousand five hundred ; to these 
must be added some two thousand inscriptional epigrams, 
which increase year by year as new explorations are carried 
on. It is, of course, but seldom that these last have distinct 

1 Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta. Berlin, 1878. 


2 III, 37, 50, XI. 49, in this selection. 
3 x11. 6, 18, 39, in this selection. 
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value as poetry. Those of the best period indeed, and here the 
best period is the sixth century B.C., have always a certain 
accent, even when simplest and plainest, which reminds us 
of the palace whence they came. Their simplicity is more 
thrilling than any eloquence. From the exotic and elabo- 
rate word-embroidery of the decadence we turn to their 
delicate colour and pure firm outline with relief and delight. 
It will suffice to quote two instances; the lines placed by a 
father over his son: 
Lapa warip KAedBovros dropOipéevy Zevopdvtw 
One 768’ av7’ dpeTHs Oe caoppootvys.+ 


(This monument to dead Xenophantus his father Cleobulus 
set up, for his valour and wisdom); 


and these, on the tomb of an unmarried girl: 


Dhya Ppacixdretas’ Kovpy xexAjoopar aici, 
dvti ydpov rapa Gedy TovTo Aaxovo’ ovopa.? 


(The monument of Phrasicleia; I shall for ever be called 
maiden, having got this name from the gods instead of 
marriage.) 

So touching in their stately reserve, so piercing in their 
delicate austerity, these epitaphs are in a sense the perfec- 
tion of literature, and yet in another sense almost lie out- 
side its limits. For the workmanship here is all but 
unconscious ; and without conscious workmanship there is 
not art. In Homer or Sophocles likewise, as in all the best 
Greek work, there is this wonderful simplicity ; but beyond 
it, or rather beneath it and sustaining it, there is artistic 
purpose. 


IV 


From the invention of writing onwards, the inscriptions 
on monuments and dedicated offerings supplied one of the 
chief materials of historical record. Their testimony was 
used by the earliest historians to supplement and reinforce 
the oral traditions which they embodied in their works. 


1 Corp. Inser. Alt. 477 B. 2 Ibid. 469. 
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‘Herodotus and Thucydides quote early epigrams as 


authority for the history of past times ;! and when in the 
latter part of the fourth century B.c. history became a 
serious study throughout Greece, collections of inscribed 
records, whether in prose or verse, began to be formed as 
historical material. The earliest collection of which any- 
thing is certainly known was a work by Philochorus? a 
distinguished Athenian antiquary who flourished about 300 
B.C., entitled Epigrammata Attica. It appears to have 
been a transcript of all the ancient Attic inscriptions 
dealing with Athenian history, and would include the 
verses engraved on the tombs of celebrated citizens, or on 
objects dedicated in the temples on public occasions. A 
century later, we hear of a work by Polemo, called 
Periegetes, or ‘the Guidebook-maker,’ entitled epi trav 
KaTa TroAELs eTiypappatev. This was an attempt to make 
a similar collection of inscriptions throughout the cities of 
Greece. Athenaeus also speaks of authors otherwise 


~ unknown, Alcetas and Menetor,* as having written treatises 


mept avaOnuatev, which would be collections of the same 
nature confined to dedicatory inscriptions ; and these being 
as a rule in verse, the books in question would be among 
the earlier collections of monumental poetry. Even less is 
known with regard to a book ‘on epigrams’ by Neoptolemus 
of Paros. The history of Anthologies proper begins for 
us with Meleager of Gadara. 

The collection called the Garland of Meleager, which is 
the basis of the Greek Anthology as we possess it, was 
formed by him in the early part of the first century B.c. 
The scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager 
flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus (jxuacev éml 
Yeredxov tov éoydtov). This is Seleucus vi. Epiphanes, the 
last king of the name, who reigned B.C. 95-93 ; for it is not 
probable that the reference is to the last SeleucidgAntiochus 


1 Cf. especially Hdt. v. 59, 60, 77; Thuc. i. 132, vi. 54, 59. 

2 Suidas, s.v. BiAdxXopos. 8 Athen. x. 436 D, 442 E. 

4 Athen. xiii. 591 C, 594 D. 

5 Athen. x. 454 F. The date of Neoptolemus is uncertain; he probably 
lived in the second century B.C. 
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XIII., who acceded B.C, 69, and was deposed by Pompey 
when he made Syria a Roman province in B.c. 65. The 
date thus fixed is confirmed by the fact that the collection 
included an epigram on the tomb of Antipater of Sidon, 
who, from the terms in which Cicero alludes to him, must 
have lived till 110 or even 100 B.C., and that it did not 
include any of the epigrams of Meleager’s townsman Philo- 
demus of Gadara, the friend of the L. Calpurnius Piso who 
was consul in B.C, 58.1 

This Garland or Anthology has only come down to us as 
broken up to form the basis of later collections. But the 
prefatory poem which Meleager wrote for it has fortunately 
been preserved, and gives us valuable information as to 
its original contents. This poem,? in which he dedicates 
his work to his friend or patron Diocles, gives the names of 
forty-seven poets included by him, besides many others of 
recent times whom he does not specifically enumerate. It 
will be found below pp. 93-5. 

The names of these forty-seven poets (forty-eight includ- 
ing Meleager himself) show that the collection embraced 
epigrams of all periods from the earliest times up to his 
own day. Six belong to the early period of the lyric poets 
ending with the Persian wars; Archilochus, who flourished 
about 700 B.C., Sappho and Erinna a century afterwards, 
Simonides and Anacreon about 500 B.C., and a little later, 
Bacchylides. Five more belong to the fourth century B.c., 
the period which begins with the destruction of the Athenian 
empire and ends with the establishment of the Macedonian 
kingdoms of the Diadochi. Of these, Plato is still within 
the Athenian period; Hegesippus, Simmias, Anyte, and~ 
Phaedimus, all towards the end of the century, mark the 
beginning of the Alexandrian period. Four have completely 
disappeared out of the Anthology as we possess it; 
Melanippides, a celebrated writer of dithyrambic poetry in 
the latter half of the fifth century B.c., of which a few 
fragments survive, and Euphemus, Parthenis, and Poly- 
cleitus, of whom nothing whatever is known. The remaining 


1 Anth, Pal. vii. 428 ; Cic. Or. iti. 104, Prs. 68-70. 
2 Anth. Pal, iv. 1. 
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thirty-three poets in Meleager’s list all belong to the 
Alexandrian period, and bring the series down continuously: 
to Meleager himself. 

One of the epigrams in the Anthology of Strato? pro- 
fesses to be the colophon (xopwvis) to Meleager’s collection; 
but it is a stupid and clumsy forgery of an obviously later 
date, probably by Strato himself, or some contemporary, 
and is not worth quoting. 

The proem to the Garland contains in single words: and: 
phrases many exquisite criticisms. The phrase used of 
Sappho has become proverbial; hardly less trueand pointed 
are those on Erinna, Callimachus, and Plato. All the 
flowers are carefully and appropriately chosen with refer- 
ence to their poets, and the whole is done with the light 
and sure touch of a critic who is himself also a poet. 

A scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager’s 
Anthology was arranged in alphabetical order (xara 


_otovyeiov). This seems to mean alphabetical order of 


epigrams, not of authors; and the statement is borne out 


_ by some parts of the Palatine and even of the Planudean 


Anthologies, where, in spite of the rearrangement under 
subjects, traces of alphabetical arrangement among the 
older epigrams are still visible. The wordsof the scholiast? 
seem to imply that there was no further arrangement by 
subject. This is in itself improbable, but the facts so far as 
they can be traced do not lead to any certain conclusion. 
The scholiast, in this same passage, speaks of Meleager’s 
collection as an émiypappatey orépavos, and obviously it 
consisted in the main of epigrams according to the ordinary 
definition. But it is curious that Meleager himself nowhere 
uses the word ; and from some phrases in the proem it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that he included other kinds 
of minor poetry as well. Too much stress need not be laid 
on the words dpvos and aod, which in one form or another 
are repeatedly used by him ; though it is difficult to suppose 
that ‘the hymns of Melanippides,’ who is known to have 
been a dithyrambic poet, can’mean not hymns but epi- 


1 Anth, Pal, xii. 257, = 2 See infra, p. 20. 
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srams.! But where Anacreon is mentioned, his pedo wa 
and his elegiac pieces are unmistakeably distinguished from 
each other, and are said to be both included; and this 
péXuca must mean lyric poetry of some kind, probably the 
very hemiambics under the name of Anacreon which are 
extant as an appendix to the Palatine MS. Meleager’s 
Anthology also pretty certainly included his own Song of 
Spring,? which is a hexameter poem, though it might just. 
come within a loose definition of an epigram. Whether it 
included idyllic poems like the Amor Fugitivus of Moschus?* 
it is not possible to determine. 

Besides his great Anthology, Meleager in all probability 
composed another, of the same class of contents as that 
subsequently made by Strato. The proem to the Anthology 
of Philippus, quoted below, speaks of Meleager’s ‘ Garlands’ 
in the plural; and the Musa Stratonzs includes sixty epi- 
grams by Meleager, which were probably taken from this 
other collection. One of these* has been thought to be the 
set of verses prefixed to it. But that epigram speaks of 
Eros, not of Meleager, as the weaver of the garland, and it 
is not necessary to regard it as anything more than a poem 
commemorating the boys mentioned. 

The next compiler of an Anthology, more than a century 
after Meleager, was Philippus of Thessalonica. Of this 
also the proem is preserved.® It purports to be a collection 
of the epigrammatists since Meleager, and is dedicated to 
the Roman patron of the author. The proem runs thus: 

‘Having plucked for thee Heliconian flowers, and cut the 
first-blown blossoms of famous-forested Pieria, and reaped 
the ears from modern pages, I wove a rival garland, to be 
like those of Meleager; then do thou, noble Camillus, who 
knowest the fame of the older poets, know likewise the 
short pieces of the younger. Antipater’s corn-ear shall 
grace our garland, and Crinagoras like an ivy-cluster; 


' Melanippides, however, also wrote epigrams according to Suidas, s.v., and 
the phrase of Meleager may “PESO mean “the polbrams of this poet ay was 
celebrated as a hymn-writer.’ > 


2 Anth. Pal. ix. 363. 3 Anth. Pal. ix: 440. % 4 Anth. Pal. xii. 256, 
5 Anth. Pal. iv. 2. : ‘ : 
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Antiphilus shall glow like a grape-bunch, Tullius like 
melilote, Philodemus like marjoram: and Parmenio myrtle- 
berries: Antiphanes as a rose: Automedon ivy, Zonas 
lilies, Bianor oak, Antigonus olive, and Diodorus violet. 
Liken thou Euenus to laurel, and the multitude woven in 
with these to what fresh-blown flowers thou wilt.’ 

- One sees here the decline of the art from its first 
exquisiteness. There is no appropriate selection in the 


names of the flowers chosen, and the verse is managed 


baldly and clumsily. Philippus’ own epigrams, of which 
over seventy are extant, are generally rather dull, chiefly 
academic exercises, and, in the phrase of Jacobs, zmtatione 
magis quam inventione conspicua. But we owe to him the 
preservation of a large mass of work belonging to the 
Roman period. The date of Philippus cannot be fixed 
very precisely. His own epigrams contain no certain 
allusion to any date later than the reign of Augustus. The 
Camillus of his proem has been conjecturally identified 
with M. Furius Camillus Arruntius Scribonianus, Consul 
A.D. 32, who together with another Camillus of the same 


family was exiled by Claudius, A.D. 53. Of the authors 


named in his proem, Antiphanes, Euenus, Parmenio, and 
Tullius have no date determinable from internal evidence. 
Antigonus has been sometimes identified with Antigonus of 
Carystus, the author of the Ilapadofwv Zvvaywyn, who lived 
in the third century B.C. under Ptolemy Philadelphus or 
Ptolemy Euergetes; but as this Anthology distinctly 
professes to be of poets since Meleager, he must be another 
author of the same name. Antipater of Thessalonica, 
Bianor, and Diodorus are of the Augustan period ; Philo- 


_demus, Zonas, and probably Automedon, of the generation 


immediately preceding it. The latest certain allusion in 
the poems of Antiphilus is to the enfranchisement of 
Rhodes by Nero in A.D. 53.1 One of the epigrams under 
the name of Automedon in the Anthology? is on the 
rhetorician Nicetas, the teacher of the younger Pliny. But 
there are at least two poets of the name, Automedon of 
Aetolia and Automedon of Cyzicus, and the former, who is 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 178. 2 ANTE IA ee oe 
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pre-Roman, may be the one included by Philippus. If so, 
we need not, with Jacobs, date this collection in the reign of 
Trajan, at the beginning of the second century, but may 
place it with greater probability half a century earlier. 

In the reign of Hadrian the grammarian Diogenianus of 
Heraclea edited a collection of epigrams,! but nothing is 
known of it beyond the name. The Anthology contains a 
good deal of work which may be referred to this period. 

The first of the appendices to the Palatine Anthology is 
the Ilaséicn Motoa of Strato of Sardis. The compiler 
apologises in a prefatory note for including it, excusing 
himself with the line of Euripides,? 47 ye co@dppav ov 
SiapOapnocerar. It was a new Anthology of epigrams 
dealing with this special subject from the earliest period 
downwards. As we possess it, Strato’s collection includes 
thirteen of the poets named in the Garland of Meleager, 
two of those named in the Garland of Philippus, and ten 
others, none of them of much mark, and most of unknown 
date ; the most interesting being Alpheus of Mitylene, who 
from the style and contents of his epigrams seems to have 
lived about the time of Hadrian. Had he been, as has 
also been supposed, an Augustan poet, work of his would 
almost certainly have been included in the collection of 
Philippus, and so found its way into the main body of the 
Palatine Anthology. Strato is mentioned by Diogenes 
Laértius,? who wrote at the beginning of the third century ; 
and his own epigram on the physician Artemidorus Capito,! 
who was a contemporary of Hadrian, fixes his approximate 
date. 

How far we possess Strato’s collection in its original 
form it is impossible to decide. Jacobs says he cannot 
attempt to determine whether Cephalas took it in a lump 
or made a selection from it, or whether he kept the order of 
the epigrams. As they stand they have no ascertainable 
principle of arrangement, alphabetical or of author or of 
subject. The collection consists of two hundred and fifty- 
nine epigrams, of which ninety-four are by Strato himself, 

1 Suidas s.v. Acoyevlavos. 2 Bacch. 318. 
3 vy. 61. 4 Anth, Pal, xi, 117. 
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It has either been carelessly formed, or suffered from inter- 
polation afterwards. Some of the epigrams are foreign to 
the subject of the collection. Six are on women ;? and four 
of these are on women whose names end in the diminutive 
form, Phanion, Callistion, etc., which suggests the inference 
that they were inserted at a late date and by an ignorant 
transcriber who confused these with masculine forms. For 
all the epigrams of Strato’s collection the Anthology is the 
only source. 

In the three hundred years between Strato and peaias 
no new Anthology is known to have been made. 

The celebrated Byzantine poet and historian Agathias, 
son of Mamnonius of Myrina, came to Constantinople as a 
young man to study law in the year 554. In the preface 
to his History he tells us that he formed a new collection of 
recent and contemporary epigrams previously unpublished,? 
in seven books, entitled KvxAos. His proem to the Cyclus 
is extant.2 It consists of forty-six iambics followed by 


eighty-seven hexameters, and describes the collection under 


the symbolism no longer of a flower-garden, but of a feast 
to which different persons bring contributions (0d orépavos 
avXXa cuvaywyy), a metaphor which is followed out with 
unrelenting tediousness, The piece is not worth transcrip- 
tion here. He says he includes his own epigrams. After a 
panegyric on the greatness of the empire of Justinian, and 
the foreign and domestic peace of his reign, he ends by 
describing the contents of the collection. Book I. contains 
dedications in the ancient manner, @s mpotépows pakdpecow 
avepeva: for Agathias was himself a Christian, and indeed 
the old religion had completely died out even before 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens. Book II. contains 
epigrams on statues, pictures, and other works of art; Book 
Ill., epitaphs ; Book Iv., epigrams ‘on the manifold paths 
of life, and the unstable scales of fortune,’ corresponding to 
the hortatory section in the Palatine Anthology; Books 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. 53, SAA, Sls 1475-17 3- 

2 Agathias, Hést. i. 1: Ta Getta ade TH apTiyevy Kal vewrepa Siaday- 
Odvovra ere Kal xvdnv obrwol map’ évlows VroyrOupisoueva, Cf. also Suidas, s.v, 
*Ayablas. 3 Anth. Pal. iv. 3. 
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V., VIL, and Vil., humorous, amatory, and convivial epigrams 


~ 
it) bee 


respectively. Agathias, so far as we know, was the first © 


who made this sort of arrangement under subjects, which, 
with modifications, has generally been followed afterwards. 
His Anthology is lost ; and probably perished soon after 
that of Cephalas was made. 

Constantinus Cephalas, a scholar unknown except from 
the Palatine MS., began again from the beginning. The 
scholiast to the Garland of Meleager in that MS., after 
saying that Meleager’s Anthology was arranged in alpha- 
betical order, goes on as follows:—‘but Constantinus, 
called Cephalas, broke it up, and distributed it under 
different heads, viz., the amatory, dedicatory, sepulcral, and 
illustrative pieces separately, as they are now arranged 
below in this book.’1 We must assume that with this re- 
arranged Anthology he incorporated those of Philippus and 
Agathias, and possibly others also of which no trace is left. 

As to the date of Cephalas there is no certain indication. 
Suidas apparently quotes from his Anthology ; but even 
were we certain that these quotations are not made from 
original sources, his lexicon contains entries made at 
different times over a space of several centuries. A 
scholium to one of the epigrams? of Alcaeus of Messene 
speaks of a discussion on it by Cephalas which took place 
in the School of the New Church at Constantinople. This 
New Church was built by the Emperor Basil 1., who reigned 
867-876. Probably Cephalas lived in the reign of Constan- 
tine VII. Porphyrogenitus (911-959), who had a passion for 
art and literature, and is known to have ordered the com- 
pilation of books of excerpts. Gibbon gives an account of 
the revival of learning which took place under his influence, 
and of the relations of his Court with that of the Western 
Empire of Otto the Great. 

The division into books in the Anthology of Cephalas is 
founded on that of Agathias. But alongside of the arrange- 
ment under subjects we frequently find strings of epigrams 
by the same author with no particular connection in subject, 
which are obviously transcribed directly from a collected 

1 Schol. on Anth. Pal. iv. I. 2 Anth, Pal, vii. 429. 
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edition of that authors poems. The delicate methods of 


modern analysis have not yet been fully applied to dis- 
entangle the sources from which Cephalas drew. But it 
may be worth while to indicate summarily their results as 
applied to one of the sections of his Anthology, that of 
the amatory pieces. It contains three hundred and nine 


_epigrams. The last eight of these are miscellaneous 


additions. The remaining three hundred and one fall 


clearly into four. divisions. The first (1-102) consists 


chiefly of epigrams of the Roman period, with a few earlier, 
interspersed among which are thirty-eight by Rufinus, a 
Byzantine poet who from style and manner should be a 
contemporary of Agathias, but of whom absolutely nothing 
else is known but that he was an official at the Byzantine 
Court. All his extant epigrams except one are included 
in this section, and it has been conjectured that it is a 
collection formed by him. The second (103-132) contains 
epigrams also of the Roman period, arranged in alphabetical 
order, almost undoubtedly transferred as they stand from 
the Anthology of Philippus. The third (133-214) is made 
up of the work of Meleager and his predecessors, forty-five 
out of the eighty-two epigrams being by Meleager himself. 
This is apparently a portion of the Anthology of Meleager, 
but no principle of arrangement, whether alphabetical or 
by author or by subject, can be traced in it. The fourth 
(215-301) consists wholly (except for one piece by Palladas, 
and possibly one other by Cometas Chartularius) of the 
work of Agathias and his contemporaries. Of the eighty- 
five epigrams, twenty-three are by Agathias himself, and 
forty by his friend Paulus Silentiarius. The principle of 
arrangement (which however has become broken in a few 
instances) clearly was to alternate pieces by Paulus with 
those of the other epigrammatists of this group. This last 


division is obviously a section of the Anthology of Agathias. 


Maximus Planudes, theologian, grammarian, and: rhe- 
torician, lived in the early part of the fourteenth century ; 
in 1327 he was appointed ambassador to the Venetian 
Republic by Andronicus 1. Among his works were trans- 
lations into Greek of Augustine’s Czty of God and Caesar’s 
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Gallic War. The restored Greek Empire of the Palaeologi 
was then fast dropping to pieces; the Genoese colony of 
Pera usurped the trade of Constantinople and acted as an 
independent state. We are coming very near the modern 
world. Planudes was the contemporary of Petrarch and 
Doria. Andronicus 1., the grandson and successor of 
Andronicus I1., married successively members. of two 
families which are still reigning houses of Western Europe, 
Agnes of Brunswick, and Anne of Savoy. 

Planudes made a new Anthology in seven books, founded 
on that of Cephalas, but with many alterations and 
omissions, Each book is divided into chapters, which are 
arranged alphabetically by subject, with the exception of 
the seventh book, consisting of amatory epigrams, which is 
not subdivided. Ina prefatory note to this book he says 
he has omitted all indecent or unseemly epigrams, 7oAXa ev 
TO avtiypadw ovta. This dvtiypadpov was the Anthology 
of Cephalas. The contents of the different books are as 
follows: 

Book I.—’Envédecxtixa, in ninety-one chapters; from the 
’"Emidecetixd of Cephalas, with additions from his ’Ava@n- 
patica and IIpotpertixd, and twelve new epigrams on 
statues. 

Book II.—S«omticd, in fifty-three chapters; from the 
Suprotica kal Yewmtixa and the Movtca Ytpatwvos of 
Cephalas, with six new epigrams. 

Book III.— Eaurvpufca, in thirty-two chapters; from the 
’ExritdBva of Cephalas, which are often transcribed in the 
original order, with thirteen new epigrams. 

Book IV.—Epigrams on works of art, monuments, 
animals, and places, in thirty-three chapters; some from 
the ’Emidecnrixd of Cephalas, but for the greater part new. 

Book V.—Christodorus’ description of the statues in the 
gymnasium of the Zeuxippus, and a collection of epigrams 
in the Hippodrome at Constantinople; from appendices to 
the Anthology of Cephalas. 

Book VI.—’Ava@npatixd, in twenty-seven chapters ; 
from the ’AvaOnuwatixa of Cephalas, with four new 
epigrams, 
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_ Book VII—’Epwrixad ; from the "Epwried of Cephalas, 


with twenty-six new epigrams. 

Obviously then the Anthology of Planudes was almost 
wholly taken from that of Cephalas, with the exception of 
epigrams on works of art, which are conspicuously absent 
from the earlier collection as we possess it. As to these 
there is only one conclusion. It is impossible to suppose 
that Cephalas deliberately omitted this class of epigrams ; 
it is impossible to account for their re-appearance in 
Planudes, except on the supposition that we have lost a 
section of the earlier Anthology which included them. 
The Planudean Anthology contains in all three hundred 
and ninety-seven epigrams which are not in the Palatine 
MS. of Cephalas. It is in these that its principal value lies. 
Otherwise there is a marked tendency to select later and 
worse in preference to earlier and better epigrams; the com- 
pilation was made carelessly and, it would seem, hurriedly, the 
earlier part of the sections of Cephalas being largely trans- 


_ cribed and the latter part much less fully, as though the 


editor had been pressed for time, or lost interest in the work 
as he went on. Not only so, but he mutilated the text 
freely, and made sweeping conjectural restorations where it 
was imperfect. The discrepancies too in the authorship 
assigned to epigrams are both frequent and _ striking. 
Internal evidence where it can be applied almost uni- 
formly supports the headings of the Palatine Anthology. 
Planudes may have used a MS. of his predecessor’s collec- 
tion from which the names of authors were omitted, or in 
which they were imperfectly given; but careless transcrip- 
tion is obviously the cause of the discrepancy in some cases, 
and probably in very many. 

Such as it was, however, the Anthology of Planudes dis- 
placed that of Cephalas almost at once, and remained the 
only MS. source of the Anthology until the seventeenth 
century. The other entirely disappeared, unless a copy of 
it was the manuscript belonging to Angelo Colloti, seen and 
mentioned by the Roman scholar and antiquarian Fulvio 
Orsini (J. 1529, @. 1600) about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and then again lost to view. Orsini transcribed, 
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from that MS. directly or from a transcript already made 
by Colloti, into a MS. of the Planudean Anthology which 
belonged to him and is now in the Barberini library at 
Rome, fifty-four epigrams not in the Planudean collection. 
Fifty-two of these are also in the Palatine MS., but with 
such important variations of text and ascription as to make 
it certain that Colloti’s MS. was not the Palatine MS. nor. 
a copy of it, but an independent authority for the text of 
Cephalas. It may possibly still exist. 

The Planudean Anthology was first printed at Florence 

in- 1484 by the Greek scholar, Janus Lascaris, from a good 
MS. It continued to be reprinted from time to time, the 
last edition being the five sumptuous quarto volumes 
issued from the press of Wild and Altheer at Utrecht, 
1795-1822. 
_ In the winter of 1606-7, Salmasius, then a boy of 
eighteen but already an accomplished scholar, discovered a 
manuscript of the Anthology of Cephalas in the library of 
the Counts Palatine at Heidelberg. He copied from it the 
epigrams hitherto unknown, and these began to be circu- 
lated in manuscript under the name of the Anthologia 
Inedita. The intention he repeatedly expressed of editing 
the whole work was never carried into effect. In 1623, on 
the capture of Heidelberg by the Archduke Maximilian of 
Bavaria in the Thirty Years’ war, this with many other 
MSS. and books was sent by him to Rome as a present to 
Pope Gregory XV., and was placed in the Vatican Library. 
It remained there till it was taken to Paris by order of the 
French. Directory in 1797, and was restored to the Palatine 
Library after the end of the Napoleonic wars. 

The description of this celebrated manuscript, the Codex 
Palatinus or Vaticanus, is in brief as follows. It is a long 
quarto, on parchment, of 710 pages. Four leaves glued on 
at the beginning contain a table of contents and thirty-four 
miscellaneous epigrams, a few of which were already in 
the volume. The body of the MS. was written by two 
scribes of the eleventh century, pages 1-452 and 645-704 in 
an earlier, and the middle of the MS., pages 453-644, in a 
later hand. Three other hands, later than both of these, 
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have written the last six pages, added a few epigrams in 
blank spaces, and made corrections and notes throughout 
the MS. 

The table of contents, which is of great importance 
towards the history not only of the MS., but of the 
Anthology generally, runs as follows :— 


Tade &veotw év Tide TH BiBXO TOV ériypappator* 


A. Novvov trountod Iavoronlrov exhpaces Tov Kata lwavyny 
aytou evaryyeniou. 

B. Iavnov trovntod cedavtiapiov (s2c) viod Kupou éxdpacis 
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els THY weyadny éxkrAnolay Te THY ayiav Todiav. 

T. vdrAdoyal ériypappdtov Xprotiavixdyv els te vaovs Kal 

/ 
elxovas Kal eis Sudhopa avabjpara. 
_A. Xpictoda@pov trointod OnBaiov éxdpacis THY ayakpaTwv 
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‘. Tov eis TO Onmocloy yupvacLoy Tod émiKadovpévov 
; ZLevéinmov. 

KE. Mededypou rountod Hadatortivoy crépavos dStapdpev ére- 
‘ ypapparov. 

— & Diriarov Tomtod Beccarovikéws ctépavos opmoiws S.a- 
en Popov éemuypappatov. 


Z. “Ayabiov cxoractixod "Actavod Mupnvaiov cvdAdoyy véwv 
ériypappatov éxrebévtav év Kwvotavtiwovmoner Tpos 
Ocddwpov Acxovpiwva. gars dé) Tats. TOY éruypap- 
pater hyouv Siaipects oUTwS. 

a. TpeTn pev 1) TOV XptoTiaver. 

B’. Seutépa 82 4 Ta Xpictoddpov trepiéyouoa tod OnBaiov. 

y. tpnTn (sic) 88 apyny pév Exovca THY TOV EpwTKaY ére- 

ypaypatov vroecw. 

&. 9 Tav avalematiKay (sic). 

€. wéuTtn 7 TOV éTLTUPBiov. 

S’. 1) TOV ETLOELKTLKOD. 

f. éBdoun } rev TporpeTTTiKOV. MOUNT ne MARY’S 

— . TOV CKOTTLKOD, COLLEGE % 

8. 4 Tav Ytpatevos Tod Fapovavod. Hays, ROD 
v. Swahopav pétpwv Sidhopa éruypaupata. BURG, WEE 
va’. apiOpntiKa Kal ypnpa (ste) cvppeKta. 

8’. "ladvvov ypappatixod Tatns éxppacis tod Kkoopixod 
mivakos TOU €y yELpmEepip NOUTPO. 
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wry’. Sdpuy£ @eoxplrov cal wrépuyes Luppiov, Aoordda Bopos, 
Bnoavtivov wov Kal TéXeKUS. 

8’. ’Avaxpéovtos Tniov cupmociaxa HyuwapBra Kai ’Ava- 
KpeovtTia Kal TpiweTpa. 

te. Tod dytod Upnyopiou tod Oeodoyou éx Tay ema éxdoyat 
Suddopar év ols Kal ta ’ApéOov xal’Avactaciov Kai 
*Iyvatiov cat Kovotavtivov cal Qeopdvous Keivtas 
ET UY PApLwaTa. 


This index must have been transcribed from the index of 
another MS. The sections headed a’ and f’ are the same 
as those headed I and A, the headings being repeated by 
some confusion. The index also differs from the actual 
contents of the MS. in the following respects :— 

The hexameter paraphrase of S. John’s Gospel by Nonnus 
is not in the MS., having perhaps been torn off from the 
beginning of it. 

After the description of S. Sophia by Paulus Silentiarius, 
follow in the MS. select poems of S. Gregorius. 

After the description of the statues in the Zeuxippus 
follows a collection of nineteen epigrams inscribed below 
carved reliefs in the temple of Apollonis, mother of 
Attalus and Eumenes kings of Pergamus, at Cyzicus. 

After the proem to the Anthology of Agathias follows 
another epigram of his, apparently the colophon to his 
collection. 

Between the ’EquitvpBia and ’Emidecxtixa is inserted a 
collection of 254 epigrams by S. Gregorius. 

John of Gaza’s description of the Mappa Mundi in the 
winter baths is wanting in the MS. 

After the miscellaneous Byzantine epigrams, which form 
the last entry in the index, is a collection of metrical 
inscriptions in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 

The Palatine MS. then is a copy from another lost MS. 
And the lost MS. itself was not the archetype of Cephalas. 
From a prefatory note to the Dedicatoria, taken in connec- 
tion with the three iambic lines prefixed to the Amatoria, 
it is obvious that the Amatoria formed the first section of 
the Anthology of Cephalas, preceded, no doubt, by the 
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three proems of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias as pre- 
fatory matter. The first four headings in the index, there- 
fore, represent matter subsequently added. Whether all 
the small appendices at the end of the MS. were added to 
the Anthology by Cephalas or by a later hand it is not 
possible to determine. With or without these appendices, 
the work of Cephalas consisted of the six sections of 


"Epotixd, Avalnuatixd, EritbpBia, Emidextixd, Uporper- 


texd and Yupymrorina cal Ykomrixd, with the Motoa Stpa- 
tTwvos, and probably, as we have already seen, a lost section, 
containing epigrams on works of art. At the beginning of 
the sepulcral epigrams there is a marginal note in the MS., 
in the corrector’s hand, speaking of Cephalas as then dead.! 
Another note, added by the same hand on the margin of 
vii. 432, says that our MS. had been collated up to that 
point with another belonging to one Michael, an official in 
the Record Office at Constantinople, then also dead, which 
had been copied by him with his own hand from ‘ the book 


of Cephalas.’ 


The extracts made by Salmasius remained for long the 
only source accessible to scholars for the contents of the 
Palatine Anthology. Jacobs, when re-editing Brunck’s 
Analecta, obtained a transcript of the MS., then in the 
Vatican library, from Uhden, the Prussian ambassador at 
Rome; and from another copy, afterwards made at his 
instance by Spaletti, he at last edited the Anthology in its 
complete form. 


Vv 


When any selection of minor poetry is made, the prin- 
ciple of arrangement is one of the first difficulties. In 
dealing with the Greek epigram, the matter before us, as 
has been already indicated, consists of between five and six 
thousand pieces, all in the same metre, and varying in length 
from two to twenty-eight lines,” but rarely exceeding twelve. 

1 Kwvoravtivos 6 Kegadas 6 paxdpios kal deluynoros Kal rpirb@nros dvOpwos. 


2 Single lines are excluded by the definition; Amzh. Fal. ix. 482 appears to 
be the longest piece in the Anthology which can properly be called an epigram. 
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No principle of arrangement can therefore be based on the’ 
form of the poems. There are three other plans possible; 
a simply arbitrary order, an arrangement by authorship, or 
an arrangement by subject. The first, if we believe the 
note in the Palatine MS. already quoted,| was adopted by 
Meleager in the alphabetical arrangement of his Garland ; 
but beyond the uncommon variety it must give to the 
reader, it seems to have little to recommend it. The 
Anthologies of Cephalas and Planudes are both arranged 
by subject, but with considerable differences. The former, 
if we omit the unimportant sections and the Christian epi- 
grams, consists of seven large sections in the following 
order: 

(1) ’Epwtixad or amatory pieces. This heading requires 
no comment. 

(2) ’Ava@npuatixa or dedicatory pieces, consisting of votive 
prayers and of dedications proper. 

(3) ’Esrervp Bia or sepulcral pieces; consisting partly of 
epitaphs real or imaginary, partly of epigrams on death or 
on dead persons in a larger scope. Thus it includes the 
epigram on the Lacedaemonian mother who killed her son 
for returning alive from an unsuccessful battle ;? that cele- 
brating the magnificence of the tomb of Semiramis;* that 
questioning the story as to the leap of Empedocles into 
Etna ;* and a large number which might equally well come 
under the next head, being commemorative of celebrated 
authors and artists. 

(4) “Emidecxtexd or ‘illustrative’ pieces. There is no 
exact English equivalent for this word. An éidecEs in its 
first sense is an illustration or visible example. When 
Herodotus says (ii. 46) rodro és érideEw avOp@Tev atixerto, 
he means that this was a public instance of the practice 
referred to. The word in later Greek took two technical 
meanings, a ‘demonstration’ in the military or political 
sense, and, as applied to oratory, a set speech or declama- 
tion, generally with some implied sense of artificiality. This 

1 Supra, p. 15. 


2 Anth, Pal. vii. 433. 3 Anth. Pal. vii. 748. 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 124. 
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is the demonstrativum genus of Cicero and Quintilian ; it is 
described by Aristotle in the Rhetoric as “the most graphic’ 
kind of oratory. In the more limited sense, the epideictic 
epigrams are poetical exercises on a given subject. But 
they are not confined to this meaning, and it would be 
misleading to think of them as merely academic pieces. 
Many, if not the greater number, of them had a particular 
reference and a practical application. One of the immense 
gains made for scholarship by modern research is that it 
brings much which used to be thought academic in Greek 
literature into close relation with actual Greek life by 
showing its occasion and its relevance. 

This section is naturally the longest and much the most 
miscellaneous. Remarkable objects in nature or art, striking 
events, actual or imaginary, of present and past times, moral 
sentences, and criticisms on particular persons and things 
or on life generally; descriptive pieces; stories told in 


verse ; imaginary speeches of celebrated persons on different 
~ occasions, with such titles as ‘what Philomela would say to 


Procne, ‘what Ulysses would say when he landed in 
Ithaca’; inscriptions for houses, baths, gardens, temples, 
pictures, statues, gems, clocks, cups: such are among the 
contents, though not exhausting them. 

(5) Ilpotpemtuxa or hortatory pieces: the ‘criticism of 
life ’ in the direct sense. 

(6) Svprrotina kal Sxwmrexa or convivial and humorous 
epigrams. 

(7) The Modca rratéixn Xtpdtwvos already spoken of. 

Along with these, as we have seen, there was in all 
probability an eighth section now lost, containing epigrams 
on works of art. 

Within each of these sections, the principle of arrange- 
ment, where it exists at all, is very loose ; and either the 
compilation was carelessly made at first, or it has been con- 
siderably disordered in transcription. Sometimes a number 
of epigrams by the same author succeed one another, as 
though copied directly from a collection where each-author’s 
work was placed separately ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
a number on the same subject by authors of different 
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periods come together.1 Epigrams occasionally are put 
under wrong headings. For example, a dedication by 
Leonidas of Alexandria is followed in the Dedicatoria by 
another epigram of his on Oedipus ;? an imaginary epitaph 
on Hesiod in the Sepulcralia, by an epigram on the legendary 
contest between Hesiod and Homer;? and the lovely 
fragment of pastoral on Love keeping Thyrsis’ sheep* 
comes oddly in among epitaphs. The fourth section con- 
tains a number of epigrams which would be more properly 
placed in one or another of all the rest of the sections; and 
the Musa Stratonts includes several pieces® which happily 
in no way belong to it. There is no doubt a certain charm 
in the very confusion of the order, which gives great variety 
and unexpectedness; but for practical purposes a more 
exact classification is desirable. 

The Anthology of Planudes attempts, in a somewhat 
crude form, to supply this. Book vil. remains undivided 
as in the Palatine Anthology; but Books I., IL, IIL, IV., 
and VI. are each subdivided into chapters according to 
subject, the chapters being arranged alphabetically by 
headings. Thus the list of chapters in Book I. begins, 
els ayavas, els aumreAov, els avaOnuata, eis avatnpous, and 
ends eis fpovnaw, eis hpovtidas, eis ypovor, eis Opas. 

On the other hand, Brunck, in his A adecta, the arrange- 
ment of which was followed by Jacobs in the earlier of his 
two great works, recast the whole scheme, placing all 
epigrams by the same author together, with those of un- 
known authorship at the end. This method presents definite 
advantages when the matter in hand is a complete collec- 
tion of the works of the epigrammatists. With these smaller 
writings, as with the more important, it is still true that a 
poet is his own best commentator, and that by a complete 
single view of all his pieces we are able to understand each 
one of them better. A counter-argument is the large mass 
of Adespota thus left ina heap at the end. In Jacobs there 
are upwards of 750 of these, few of them assignable to any 

1 Cf. especially Auth. Pal. vi. 179-187 3 ix. 713-742. 


2 Anth. Pal, vi. 322, 323. 3 Anth. Pal. vii. 52, 53. 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 703. 5 Cf. supra, p. 19. 
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certain date; and they have to be arranged roughly by 
subject. Another is the fact that a difficulty still remains 
as to the arrangement of the authors. Of many of the 
minor epigrammatists we know absolutely nothing from 
external sources: and it is often impossible to determine 
from internal evidence the period, even within several 
centuries, at which an epigram was written, so little did 
style, diction, and matter alter between the early Alex- 
andrian and the late Byzantine period. Thus the fancy of 
three brothers, a hunter, a fowler, and a fisherman, meeting 
to make dedication of the spoils of their crafts to the country- 
god, one which had a special charm for epigrammatists, is 
treated by no less than nine poets, whose dates stretch over 
as many centuries.’ Still the advantages are too great to 
be outweighed by these considerations. 

But in a selection, an Anthology of the Anthology, the 
reasons for such an arrangement no longer exist, and some 
sort of arrangement by subject is plainly demanded. It 


- would be possible to follow the old divisions of the Palatine 


Anthology with little change but for the ‘illustrative ’ sec- 
tion. This is not a natural division, and is not satisfactory 
in its results. It did not therefore seem worth while to 
adhere in other respects to the old classification except 
where it was convenient ; and by a new and somewhat more 
detailed division, an attempt has been made to give a closer 
unity to each section, and to make the whole of them illustrate 
progressively the aspect of Greek art and life. Sections L, IL, 
and vi. of the Palatine arrangement just given are retained, 
under the headings of Love, Prayers and Dedications, and 
the Human Comedy. It proved convenient to break up 
Section IlI., that of sepulcral epigrams, which would other- 
wise have been much the largest of the divisions, into two 
sections, one of epitaphs proper, the other dealing with death 
more generally. A limited selection from Section VII. has 
been retained under a separate heading, Beauty. Sectionv., 
with additions from many other sources, was the basis of a 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 11-16, and 179-187. The poets are Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Alcaeus of Messene, Antipater of Sidon, Alexander, Julius Diocles, Satyrus, 
Archias, Zosimus and Julianus Aegyptius. 
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division dealing with the Criticism of Life; while Section 
IV., together with what was not already classed, fell con- 
veniently under five heads: Nature, and in antithesis to it, 
Art and Literature; Family Life; and the ethical view 
of things under the aspect of Religion on the one hand, 
and on the other, as governed by the vast forces of Fate and 
Change. 


VI 


The literary treatment of the passion of love is one of the 
matters in which the ancient stands furthest apart from the 
modern world. Perhaps the result of love in human lives 
differs but little from one age to another ; but the form in 
which it is expressed (which is all that literature has to do 
with) was altered in Western Europe in the middle ages, 
and ever since then we have spoken a different language. 
And the subject is one in which the feeling is so inextricably 
mixed up with the expression that a new language practi- 
cally means a new actual world. Of nothing is it so true 
that expression creates emotion. The enormous volume of 
expression developed in modern times by a few great poets 
and a countless number of prose writers has reacted upon 
men and women; so certain is it that thought follows 
language, and life copies art. Here then more than else- 
where, though the rule applies to the whole sphere of human 
thought and action, we have to expect in Greek literature to 
find much to which modern writers give full expression still 
latent and implicit ; many intricacies of psychology not yet 
evolved; much—as is the truth of everything Greek— 
stated so simply that we cannot without some difficulty 
connect it with actual life, or see its permanent truth. Yet 
to do so is just the value of studying Greek. 

Greek literature itself however may in this matter be his- 
torically subdivided. In its course we can fix landmarks, 
and trace the entrance and working of one and another 
fresh element. The Homeric period, as represented by the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ; the period of the great lyric poets ; 
that of the dramatists, philosophers and historians, which 
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‘may be called the Athenian period ; the hardly less extra- 


ordinary ages that followed, when Greek life and language 


_ overspread and absorbed the whole Mediterranean world ; 


these four periods, though they have a unity in the fact that 
they all are Greek, are yet separated in other ways by 
intervals as great as those which divide Virgil from Dante, 
or Chaucer from Tennyson. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey little is said about love directly, 
It does not enter as a motive into either poem, although it 
was the beauty of Helen that kindled the fire of Troy, and 
there is an element of suppressed romance not only in the 
return of Odysseus to Penelope, but in his relations with 


Nausicaa and Calypso.t Nevertheless when the poet has 


to speak of the matter, he never fails to rise to the occa- 
sion. The Achilles of the Iliad may speak scornfully of 
Briseis, as insufficient cause for two men to quarrel on, or 
the silver-shod goddess regard the love of men and women 
with a light passionless contempt.? But at the culminating 


_ point of the death-struggle between Achilles and Hector, 


it is a reminiscence of the whispered talk of lovers that 
gives the last touch of beauty and terror; and Odysseus 
says what remains the final word of married happiness 
to one of the most charming of all the women of poetry.® 
The direct poetry of passion belongs to the next period, 
only known to us now by scanty fragments, ‘ the spring-time 
of song,” the period of the great lyric poets of the sixth and 
seventh centuries B.C. There passion and emotion expressed 
themselves directly, and, as we can judge from what is left 
to us, with unsurpassed fulness and delicacy. Greek life 
then must have been more beautiful than at any other time ; 
and the Greek language, much as it afterwards gained in 
depth and capacity of expressing abstract thought, has 
never again the same freshness, as though steeped in dew 
and morning sunlight. It is here we have that unique 
instance in literature where from a few dozen fragmentary 


1 Cf. Z. iii. 156; Od. v. 208, vi. 276, xxiii. 296, and the note in the Scholia 


there; Anth. Pal. ix. 166. 
2 7]. i. 298, xxiv. 130. 3 7}, xxii, 126-8; Od. vi. 185. 


4 dap Buvwv, Anth. Pal. vii, 12. 
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lines we know certainly that we are in face of one of the cs 
great poets of the world. Sappho expressed the passion of _ 
love in a way which makes the language of all other poets 
grow pallid: ad quod cum iungerent purpuras suas, cineris — 
specie decolorari videbantur ceterae divint comparatione — 
Julgoris. 

But with the development of Greek thought and art in 

the fifth century B.c., there seems to have come somehow a 
hardening of Greek life; the one overwhelming interest of 
the City absorbing individual passion and emotion, as the 
interest of logic and metaphysics absorbed history and 
poetry. The age of Thucydides and Antipho is not one in 
which the emotions have a chance; and at Athens especially 
—of other cities we can only speak from exceedingly im- 
perfect knowledge, but just at this period Athens means 
Greece—the relations between men and women had become 
vulgarised even under Pericles. In the great dramatic poets, 
except Euripides, love enters as a subsidiary motive some- 
what severely and conventionally treated. The address of 
the chorus in the Aztigone to Eros,” contrasted with the other 
great chorus in the same play, where Sophocles is dealing 
with a subject that he really cares about, sounds artificial, and 
almost frigid. In any case the scope of tragedy precludes 
the treatment of love in other than quite abnormal surround- 
ings, complicated with jealousy or crime, and raised to a 
tragic tension by passions of a different nature from itself. 
Subject to these conditions, Euripides has left in his 
Phaedra (as to a certain extent in his Medea and Hermione) 
a study of the passion of love unsurpassed in fidelity to 
nature and brilliance of handling. But Euripides, in this as 
in so many other matters, represents an intellectual sympathy 
with all the movements of the human heart far in advance 
of his time and his country. 

With the immense expansion of the Greek world that 
followed the political extinction of Greece Proper, there came 
a relaxation of this tension. Feeling grew more human ; 
social and family life reassumed their real importance ; 
and gradually there grew up a thing new to literature, the 

1 Vopisc. Axel, c, 29. 2 Zi. 781, foll., and 332, foll. 
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spirit. Pastoral poetry, with its passionate sense 
of beauty in nature, reacted on the sense of beauty in simple 
human life. The Idyls of Theocritus are full of a new fresh- 
ness of feeling: drei x écopis tas wapbéves cia yar7O— 
thisis as alien from the Athenian spirit as it approaches the 
‘feeling of a medieval romance-writer: and in the Phar- 
mactutriac passion, but passion softened into exquisite forms, 
is once more predominant? In this age we find the most 
perfect examples of the epigram of love. In the lyric period 
the epigram was still mainly confined to its stricter sphere, 
that of inscriptions for tombs and dedicated offerings: in the 
great Athenian age the direct treatment of love was almost 
in abeyance. Just on the edge of this last period, as is usual 
in a time of transition, there are exquisite premonitions of 
_ the new art. But it is in the Alexandrian period that the 
_ epigram of love flowers out; and it is at the end of that 
| period, where the Greek spirit was touched by Oriental 
_ passion, that it culminates in Meleager. 
| We possess about a hundred amatory epigrams by this 
4 poet. Inferior perhaps in clearness of outline and depth of 
| insight to those of the Alexandrian poet Asclepiades, they 
: are unequalled in the width of range, the profusion of 
j 


J 

imagination, the subtlety of emotion with which they 
_ sound the whole lyre of passion. Meleager was born in a 
_ Syrian town and educated at Tyre in the last age of the 
Seleucid empire; and though he writes Greek with 
complete mastery, it becomes in his hands almost a new 
language, full of dreams, at once more languid and more 
passionate. It was the fashion among Alexandrian poets 
to experiment in language; and Callimachus had in this 
way brought the epigram to the most elaborate jewel- 
finish; but in the work of Callimachus and his contem- 
poraries the pure Greek tradition still survives. In 
Meleager, the touch of Asiatic blood creates a new type, 
delicate, exotic, fantastic. Artis no longer restrained and 
severe. The exquisite austerity of Greek poetry did not 


> 


1 Theocr. i. 85. 
2 If, 105-110 of this poem set beside Sappho 77. 2, //. 9-16, Bergk, are a 


perfect example of the idyllic in contrast with the lyrical treatment, 
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outlive the greatness of Athens; its clearness of outline 
still survived in Theocritus; here both are gone. The 
atmosphere is loaded with a steam of perfumes. With 
still unimpaired ease and perfection of hand there has come 
in a strain of that mysticism which represents a relapse 
or reaction from the Greek spirit. Some of Meleager’s 
epigrams are direct and simple, even to coarseness; but in 
all the best and most characteristic there is this difference 
from purely Greek work, that love has become a re- 
ligion; the spirit of the East has touched them. It is 
this that makes Meleager so curiously akin to the 
medieval poets. Many of his turns of thought, many 
even of his actual expressions, have the closest parallel 
in poets of the fourteenth century who had never read 
a line of his work nor heard of his name. As in them, 
the religion of love is reduced to a theology; no subtlety, 
no fluctuation of fancy or passion is left unregistered, 
alike in their lighter and their graver moods. Sometimes 
the feeling is buried in masses of conceits, sometimes 
it is eagerly passionate, but even then always with an 
imaginative and florid passion, never directly as Sappho or 
Catullus is direct. Love appears in a hundred shapes 
amidst a shower of fantastic titles and attributes. Out of 
all the epithets that Meleager coins for him, one, set in 
a line of hauntingly liquid and languid rhythm, ‘ delicate- 
sandalled’;t gives the keynote to the rest. Or again, he 
often calls him yAu«vaixpos, ‘ bitter-sweet’;? at first he is 
like wine mingled with honey for sweetness, but as he 
grows and becomes more tyrannous, his honey scorches 
and stings; and the lover, ‘set on the fire and drenched to 
swooning with his ointments’ drinks from a deeper cup 
and mingles his wine with burning tears.2 Love the Reveller 
goes masking with the lover through stormy winter nights ; 
Love the Ball-player tosses hearts for balls in his hands; 
Love the Runaway lies hidden in a lady’s eyes; Love the 
Healer soothes with a touch the wound that his own dart 

1 Anth, Pal. xii. 158, col we, Oedkders, GBpomr€diros "Hpws yuuvdv dreorbpecer. 


2 Anth, Pal. xii. 109; cf. v. 163, 1723 xii. 154. 
8 Anth. Pail. xii. 132, 164. 
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_ has made; Love the Artist sets his signature beneath the 


soul which he has created ; Love the Helmsman steers the 
soul, like a winged boat, over the perilous seas of desire; 
Love the Child, playing with his dice at morning, throws 
lightly for human lives! Now he is a winged boy with 
childish bow and quiver, swift of laughter and speech and 


tears; nowa fierce god with flaming arrows, before whom 
_ life wastes away like wax in the fire, Love the terrible, Love 


the slayer of men.? The air all round him is heavy with the 
scent of flowers and ointments; violets and myrtle, nar- 
cissus and lilies, are woven into his garlands, and the rose, 
‘lover-loving ’ as Meleager repeatedly calls it in one of his 
curious new compound epithets, is perpetually about him, 
and rains its petals over the banqueting-table and the 
myrrh-drenched doorway For a moment Meleager can 
be piercingly simple; and then the fantastic mood comes 


_ over him again, and emotion dissolves in a mist of meta- 


phors. But even when he is most fantastic the beauty of 
his rhythms and grace of his language never fail. 

The pattern set by Meleager was followed by later poets; 
and little more would remain to say were it not necessary 
to notice the brief renascence of amatory poetry in the 
sixth century. The poets of that period take a high place 


in the second rank ; and Paulus Silentiarius, the recognised 


head of the group, has a special interest among them as 
anticipating more than one later development of poetry. 
Several of his pieces are quite in the Elizabethan manner ; 
one has in a singular degree the tone and movement of a 
sonnet by Rossetti! This group of epigrammatists 
brought back a phantom of freshness into the old forms ; 
once more the epigram becomes full of pretty rhythms and 
fancies, but they are now more artificial ; set beside work 
of the best period they come out clumsy and heavy. Lan- 
guage is no longer vivid and natural ; the colour is a little 
dimmed, the tone a little forced. As the painter’s art had 
disappeared into that of the worker in mosaic, so the 


1 Anth, Pal. xii. 1673 V. 214, 177, 225, 1553 Xil. 157, 47. 
2 Anth. Pal v. 1773 Vv. 176, 180; xii. 72. 
3 Anth. Pal. v. 136, 147, 198. 4 App. Plan. 278. 
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language of poetry was no longer a living stream, but a 
treasury of glittering words, Verse-writers studied it 
carefully and used it cleverly, but never could make up for 
the want of free movement of hand by any laborious 
minuteness of tessellation. Yet if removed from the side of 
their great models they are graceful enough, with a pretti- 
ness that recalls and probably in many cases is copied from 
the novelists of the fourth century; and sometimes it is 
only a touch of the diffuseness inseparable from all Byzan- 
tine writing that separates their work in quality from that 
of an earlier period. 

After Justinian the art practically died out. The pedan- 
tic rigour of Byzantine scholarship was little favourable to 
the poetry of emotion, and the spoken language had now 
fallen so far apart from the literary idiom that only scholars 
were capable of writing in the old classical forms. The 
popular love-poetry, until a much later period, has perished 
and left no traces; henceforth, for the five centuries that 
elapsed till the birth of Provencal and Italian poetry, love 
lay voiceless, as though entranced and entombed. 


Vil 


Closely connected with the passion of love as conceived 
by Greek writers is a subject which continually meets us in 
Greek literature, and which fills so large a part of the 
Anthology that it can hardly be passed over without 
notice. The few epigrams selected from the Anthology of 
Strato and included in this collection under the heading of 
Beauty are not of course a representative selection. Of the 
great mass of those epigrams no selection is possible or 
desirable. They belong to that side of Greek life which is 
akin to the Oriental world, and remote and even revolting 
to the western mind. On this subject the common moral 
sense of civilised mankind has pronounced a judgment 
which requires no justification as it allows of no appeal. 

But indeed the whole conception of Eros the boy, familiar 
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as it sounds to us from the long-continued convention of 
literature, is, if we think of its origin or meaning, quite alien 
from our own habit of lifeand thought. Even in the middle 
ages it cohered but ill with the literary view of the relations 
between men and women in poetry and romance; hardly, 
except where it is raised into a higher sphere by the associa- 
tions of religion, as in the friezes of Donatello, was it quite 
natural, and now, apart from what remains of these same 
associations, the natural basis of the conception is wholly 
obsolete. Since the fashion of squires and pages, inherited 
from the feudal system, ceased with the decay of the 
Renaissance, there has been nothing in modern life which 
even remotely suggests it. We still—such is the strength 
of tradition in art—speak of Love under the old types, and 
represent him under the image of a winged boy ; but the 
whole condition of society in which this type grew up has 
disappeared and left the symbolism all but meaningless. 
In Greece it was otherwise. Side by side with the unchang- 


_ ing passions and affections of all mankind there was then a 


feeling, half conventional, and yet none the less of vital 
importance to thought and conduct, which elevated the 
mere physical charm of boyhood into an object of almost 
divine worship. Beauty was the special gift of the gods, 
perhaps their choicest one; and not only so, but it was 
a passport to their favour. Common life in the open air, 
and above all the importance of the gymnasia, developed 
great perfection of bodily form and kept it constantly before 
all men’s eyes. Art lavished all it knew on the reproduc- 
tion of the forms of youthful beauty. Apart from the real 
feeling, the worship of this beauty became an overpowering 
fashion. To all this there must be added a fact of no less 
importance in historical Greece, the seclusion of women. 
Not that this ever existed in the Oriental sense ; but, with 
much freedom and simplicity of relations inside the family, 
the share which women had in the public and external life 
of the city, at a time when the city meant so much, was 
comparatively slight. The greater freedom of women in 
Homer makes the world of the Iliad and Odyssey really 
more modern, more akin to our own, than that of the later 
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poets. The girl in Theocritus, ‘with spring in her eyes,’* 
comes upon us as we read the Idyls almost like a modernism. 
It is in the shepherd boy, Daphnis or Thyrsis, that Greek 
pastoral finds its most obvious, one might almost say its 
most natural inspiration. 

Much of what is most perplexing in the difference in this 
respect between Greek and western art has light thrown on 
it, if we think of the importance which angels have in medi- 
eval painting. Their invention, if one may call it so, was one 
of the very highest moment in art. Those lovely creations, 
so precisely drawn up to a certain point, so elusive beyond 
it, raised the feeling for pure beauty into something wholly 
ideal. The deepest longings of men were satisfied by the 
contemplation of a paradise in which we should be even as 
they. In that mystical portraiture of the invisible world an 
answer—perhaps the only answer—was found to the demand 
for an ideal of beauty. That remarkable saying preserved 
by S. Clement, of a kingdom in which ‘the two shall be 
one, and the male with the female neither male nor female, ? 
might form the text fora chapter of no small importance in 
human history. The Greek lucidity, the hard common- 
sense which is one of the fundamental qualities of their 
genius, did not do away with this imperious demand ; and 
their cult of beauty was the issue of their attempt, imperfect 
indeed at best and at worst disastrous, to reunite the 
fragments of the human ideal.* 

In much of this poetry too we are in the conventiona 
world of pastoral; and pastoral, it must be repeated, does 
not concern itself with real life. The amount of latitude in 
literary expression varies no doubt with the prevalent 
popular morality of the period. But it would lead to > 
infinite confusion to think of the poetry as a translation of 
conduct. A truer picture of Greek life is happily given us 
in those epigrams which deal with the material that their 

1 Lap opbwoa Nvxeva, Theocr. xiii. 42. 

* Clem. Rom. 1, 12: érepwrndels airds 6 Kipios bd rivos wbre Hier adrod 4 
Baovdela, elmer, bray éora Ta dUo ey Kal Td Ew ws Td Low Kal Td dpoev mera Tis 
Onrelas otfre dpoev ore OFv. It is also quoted in almost the same words by 


Clem. Alex., Strom. xiii. 92, as from ‘the Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ 
3 Cf. Plato, Sympos. 191, 192. 
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history passes over and their poetry barely touches upon, the 
life of the simple human relations from day to day within 
the circle of the family. 


VIII 


Scattered over the sections of the Anthology are a number 
of epigrams touching on this life, which are the more valu- 
able to us, because it is just this side of the ancient world of 
which the mass of Greek literature affords a very imperfect 
view. In Homer indeed this is not the case; but in the 
Athenian period the dramatists and historians give little 
information, if we except the highly idealised burlesque of 
Aristophanic Comedy. Of the New Comedy too little is 
preserved to be of much use, and even in it the whole 
atmosphere was very conventional. The Greek novel did 
not come into existence till too late; and, when it came, it 
took the form of romance, concerning itself more with the 


elaboration of sentiment and the excitement of adventure 


than with the portraiture of real manners and actual sur- 
roundings. For any detailed picture of common life, like 
that which would be given of our own day to future periods 
by the domestic novel, we look to ancient literature in vain. 
Thus, when we are admitted by a fortunate chance into the 
intimacy of private life, as we are by some of the works of 
Xenophon and Plutarch or by the letters of the younger 
Pliny, the charm of the picture is all the greater; and so it 
is with the epigrams that record birthdays and bridals, the 
toys of children, the concord of quiet homes. We see the 
house of the good man,! an abiding rest from the labours of 
a busy life, bountiful to all, masters and servants, who dwell 
under its shelter, and extending a large hospitality to the 
friend and the stranger. One generation after another 
grows up in it under all gracious influences; a special 
providence, under the symbolic forms of Cypris Urania or 
Artemis the Giver of Light, holds the house in keeping, and 
each new year brings increased blessing from the gods of 
the household in recompence of piety and duty.2 Many 


1 Anth. Pal, ix. 649. 2 Anth. Pal. vi. 267, 280, 340. 
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dedications bring vividly before us the humbler life of the 
country cottager, no man’s servant or master, happy in the 
daily labour over his little plot of land, his corn-field 
and vineyard and coppice; of the fowler with his boys in 
the woods, the forester and the beekeeper, the fisherman in 
his thatched hut on the beach In these pictures the 
‘wealth that makes men kind’ seems not to jar with the 
‘poverty that lives with freedom.’? Modern poetry dwells 
with more elaboration, but not with a truer or more delicate 
feeling than those ancient epigrams, on the pretty ways of 
children, the freshness of school-days, the beauty of the girl 
as she passes into the woman; or even such slight things as 
the school-prize for the best copy-book, and the child’s doll 
in the well. A shadow passes over the picture in the 
complaint of a girl sitting indoors, full of dim thoughts, 
while the boys go out to their games and enjoy unhindered 
the colour and movement of the streets. But this is the 
melancholy of youth, the shadow of the brightness that 
passes before the maiden’s eyes as she sits, sunk in day- 
dreams, over her loom ; it passes away again in the portrait 
of the girl growing up with the sweet eyes of her mother, 
the budding rose that will soon unfold its heart of flame; 
and once more the bride renders thanks for perfect felicity 
to the gods who have given her ‘a stainless youth and the 
lover whom she desired.’> Many of the dedicatory epi- 
grams are thanksgivings after the birth of children; in 
another, a wife says that she is satisfied with the harmonious 
life that she and her husband live together, and asks no 
further good.6 Even death coming at the end of such a life 
is disarmed of terror. In one of the most graceful epitaphs 
of the Roman period’ the dead man sums up the happiness 
of his long life by saying that he never had to weep for any 
of his children, and that their tears over him had no bitter- 
ness. The inscription placed by Androtion over the yet 
1 Anth, Pal, vi, 226, vii. 156. 


* Avvarat rd wovrety Kal piravOpdmovs movetvy, Menand. “Adtels fr. 73 Anth. 
alex, 72, 


8 Anth. Pal. vi. 308, ix. 326. 4 Anth. Pal. v, 297. 


5 Anth. Pal, vi. 2663 vi. 353, v. 1243 vi. 59. 8 Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 
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empty tomb, which he has built for himself and his wife 


and children, expresses that placid acceptance which finds 
no cause of complaint with life! Family affection in an 
unbroken home; long life of the individual merging into 
the longer life of the race; acquiescence in the law of life 
which is also the law of death, and desire that life and death 
alike may have their ordinary place and period, not break- 
ing use and wont; all this is implied here rather than 
expressed, in words so simple and straightforward that they 
seem to have fallen by accident, as it were, into verse. 
Thus too in another epigram the dying wife’s last words 
are praise to the gods of marriage that she has had such 
a husband, and to the gods of death that he and their 
children survive her. Or again, where there is a cry of pain 
over severance, it is the sweetness of the past life that 
makes parting so bitter; ‘what is there but sorrow,’ says 
Marathonis over the tomb of Nicopolis,? ‘for a man alone 


upon earth when his wife is gone?’ 


IX 


‘This stranger also, ] suppose, prays to the immortals’, 
says Pisistratus in the Odyssey,? ‘since all men have need of 
gods. A creed could hardly be less dogmatic; but it is 
characteristic of what from first to last remained the dis- 
tinctively Greek temper; and so long as it survived, it 
recognised religious duty without imposing specific doctrine 
or dictating orthodox belief. The deeper and more violent 
forms of religious feeling were indeed always alien, and even 
to a certain degree repugnant, to the Greek peoples. Their 
gods were in the likeness of men; demons and monsters 
were rejected from their humane mythology, and no super- 
stitious terrors forced them into elaboration of ritual. 
There was no priestly caste, no clergy or sacraments ; each 
city and each citizen approached the gods directly at any 
time and place. The religious life, as a life distinct from 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 228. 
2 Anth. Pal, vii. 555, 340- SrOd. i. 47. 
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that of the ordinary citizen, was unknown in Greece. Even 
at Rome the perpetual maidenhood of the Vestals was a 
unique observance; and they were the keepers of the 
hearth-fire of the city, not the intermediaries between it 


and its gods. But the Vestals have no parallel in Greek 


life. Asiatic rites and devotions, it is true, from an early 
period obtained a foothold among the populace; but they 
were either discountenanced, or disarmed of their anti-civic 
elements by being made part of the civic ritual. An epitaph 
in the Anthology commemorates two aged priestesses as 
having been happy in their love for their husbands and 
children ;1 nothing could be further from the Eastern or the 
medieval sentiment of a consecrated life. Thus, if Greek 
religion did not strike deep, it spread wide; and any one, 
as he thought fit, might treat his whole life, or any part of 
it, as a religious act. There was a strong feeling that the 
observance of such duties in a reasonable manner was 
proper in itself, besides being probably useful in its results ; 
no gentleman, if we may so translate the idea into modern 
terms, would fail in due courtesy to the gods. That piety 
sometimes met with strange returns was an undoubted fact, 
but that it should be so was inexplicable and indeed shock- 
ing even to the least superstitious and most dispassionate 
minds.” 

If the diffusion of a popularised philosophy weakened 
religious feeling among the educated classes, it left it un- 
touched as regards the mass of the people. The immense 
mass of dedicatory epigrams written in the Alexandrian 
and Roman periods are not only literary exercises, but also 


the supply of a real living demand. The fashion outlived _ 


the belief; even after the suppression of pagan worship 
scholars continued to turn out imitations of the old models. 
One book of the Anthology of Agathias* consisted entirely 
of contemporary epigrams of this sort, ‘as though addressed 
to the former gods’. But of epigrams dealing with religion 
more intimately there are, as one would expect, very few in 
the Anthology until we come to collections of Christian 


1 Anth, Pal. vii. 7333 cf. also vy. 14 in this selection. 
2 Cf. Thuc. vii. 86. 3 Anth. Pal. iv, 3, ll, £13-116, 
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poetry. This light form of verse was not suited to the 
treatment of the deepest subjects. For the religious poetry 
of Greece one must go to Pindar and Sophocles; for 
glimpses of a deeper or more emotional religious sense, 
to Orphic tablets and uncertain records of secret or 
unauthorised beliefs. 

But the small selection given here throws some interesting 
light on Greek thought with regard to sacred matters. Each 
business of life, each change of circumstance, calls for 
worship and offering. The sailor, putting to sea with 
spring, is to pay his sacrifice to the harbour-god, a simple 
offering of cakes or fish The seafarer should not pass 
near a great shrine without turning aside to pay it rever- 
ence.” The traveller, as he crosses a hill-pass, or rests by 
the wayside fountain, is to give the accustomed honour to 
the god of the ground, Pan or Hermes, or whoever holds 
the spot in special protection.2 Each shaded well in the 
forest, each jut of cliff on the shore, has its tutelar deity, if 


- only under the form of the rudely-carved stake set in a little 


garden or on a lonely beach where the sea-gulls hover ; and 
with their more sumptuous worship the houses of great gods, 
all marble and gold, stand overlooking the valley or the 
shining sea Even the wild thicket has its rustic Pan, to 
whom the hunter and fowler pray for success in their day’s 
work, and the image of Demeter stands by the farmer’s 
threshing-floor.6 And yet close as the gods come in their 
daily dealings with men, scorning no offering, however 
small, that is made with clean hands, finding no occasion 


too trifling for their aid, there is a yet more homely worship 


of ‘little gods’® who take the most insignificant matters in 
their charge. These are not mere abstractions, like the 
lesser deities of the Latin religion, Bonus Eventus, Tutilina, 
Iterduca and Domiduca, but they occupy much the same 
place in worship. By their side are the heroes, the saints of 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 1053 x. 14. 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 251; cf. Vv. 3 in this selection. 

3 App. Plan. 227; Anth. Pal. x. 12. 

4 App. Plan. 291; Anth. Pal. vi, 22, 119, ix. 144, x. 8, Io. 
5 Anth. Pal, x, 11, vi. 98. 8 Anth. Pal. ix. 334. 
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the ancient world, who from their graves have some power 
of hearing and answering. Like the saints, they belong to 
all times, from the most remote to the most recent. The 
mythical Philopregmon, a shadowy being dating back to 
times of primitive worship, gives luck from his monument 
on the roadside by the gate of Potidaea1 But the traveller 
who had prayed to him in the morning as he left the town 
might pay the same duty that evening by the tomb of 
the Spartan general Brasidas in the market-place of 
Amphipolis.? 

Alongside of the traditional worship of these multi- 
tudinous and multiform deities, a grave and deep religious 
sense laid stress on the single quality of goodness as being 
essentially akin to divinity, and spoke with aversion of 
complicated ritual and extravagant sacrifice. A little water 
purifies the good man; the whole ocean is not sufficient to 
wash away the guilt of the sinner2 ‘Holiness is a pure 
mind’, said the inscription over the doorway of a great 
Greek temple. The sanctions of religion were not indeed 
independent of rewards and punishments, in this or 
in a future world. These lay at the foundation of the 
Mysteries, which were the nearest approach that Greek life 
made to a Church independent of the State. But the 
highest Greek teaching never laid great stress on them; 
and even where they are adduced as a motive for good 
living, they are always made secondary to the excellence 
of piety here and in itself. Through the whole course of 
Greek thought the belief in a future state runs in an under- 
current. A striking fragment of Sophocles® speaks of the 
initiated alone as being happy, since their state after death 


is secure. Plato, while he reprobates the teaching which ~ 


would make men good in view of the other world, and 

insists on the natural excellence of goodness for its own 

sake, himself falls back on the life after death, as affected 

for good or evil by our acts here, in the visions, ‘no mere 

fairy-tales ’,® which seem to collect and reinforce the argu- 
1 Anth. Pal. vii. 694. AvPhucy Vo. 1X seArist. Atk. ve 7s 
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ments of the Phaedo and the Republic, But while there is 
evidence enough that men’s hopes and fears dwelt much on 
a life after death, this life was the one thing certain! A 
revolution came into men’s way of thinking as regards life 
and death when they knew more certainly, or so it seemed, 
about the latter than about the former. Who knows, 
Euripides had asked, if life be not death, and death life? 
and the new religion answered his question with an em- 
phatic affirmation that it was so; that this life was 
momentary and shadowy, was but a death, in comparison 
of the life unchangeable and eternal. 

The dedicatory epigram was one of the earliest forms of 
Greek poetry. Herodotus quotes verses inscribed on offer- 
ings at Thebes, written in ‘Cadmean letters’, and dating 
back to a mythical antiquity ; and actual dedications are 
extant which are at least as early as 600 B.C In this 
earlier period the verses generally contained nothing more 
than a bare record of the act. Even at a later date, the 


- anathematic epigrams of Simonides seem for the most part 


rather stiff and formal when set beside his epitaphs, His 
nephew Bacchylides brought the art to perfection, if it is 
safe to judge from a single superb specimen.* But it is 
hardly till the Alexandrian period that the dedication has 
elaborate pains bestowed upon it simply for the feeling and 
expression as a form of poetry ; and it is to this period 
that the mass of the best prayers and dedications belong, 
Ranging as they do over the whole variety of human 
action, these epigrams show us the ancient world in its 
simplest and most pleasant aspect. Family life has its 
offerings for the birth of a child, for return from travel, for 
recovery from sickness.. The eager and curious spirit of 
youth, and old age to which nothing but rest seems good, 
each offer prayer to the guardians of the traveller or of the 
home. The most numerous and the most beautiful are 


1) fhv yap touev* rod Oavely 8 dretple 
Ilds Tis poBetrar PGs Nretv 765° HAlov, 
Eurip. Phoenzx, fr. 9. 
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those where, towards the end of life, dedications are made 


with thanksgiving for the past and prayer for what remains. — 3 


The Mediterranean merchantman retires to his native town 
and offers prayer to the protector of the city to grant him 
a quiet age there, or dedicates his ship, to dance no more 
‘like a feather on the sea’, now that its master has set his 
weary feet on land! The fisherman, ceasing his labours, 
hangs up his fish-spear to Poseidon, saying, ‘Thou knowest 
I am tired. The old hunter, whose hand has lost its 
suppleness, dedicates his nets to the Nymphs, as all that 
he has to give. The market-gardener, when he has saved 
a competence, lays his worn tools before Priapus the 
Garden-Keeper. Heracles and Artemis receive the aged 
soldier’s shield into their temples, that it.may grow old 
there amid the sound of hymns and the dances of maidens.” 
Quiet peace, as of the greyness of a summer evening, is the 
desired end. 

The diffusion of Greece under Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, as at a later period the diffusion of Rome under the 
Empire, brought with the decay of civic spirit a great 
increase of humanity. The dedication written by Theo- 
critus for his friend Nicias of Miletus® gives a picture of 
a rich and cultured Greek home, of the happy union of 
science and art with harmonious family life and kindly 
helpfulness and hospitality. Care for others was a more 
controlling motive in life than before. The feeling grew 
that we all are one family, and owe each other the service 
and thoughtfulness due to kinsfolk, till Menander could say 
that true life was living for others.4 In this spirit the sailor, 
come safe ashore, offers prayer to Poseidon that others who 
cross the sea may be as fortunate; so too, from the other 
side of the matter, Pan of the sea-cliff promises a favourable 
wind to all strangers who sail by him, in remembrance of 
the pious fishermen who set his statue there, as guardian of 
their trawling-nets and eel-baskets.° 

1 Anth. Pal. ix. 7, vi. 70. 


2 Anth. Pal, vi. 30, 25, 21, 178, 127. 

3 Anth. Pal. vi. 337 3 cf. Theocr. ZdyZ xxii. 

4 Frag. incert. 257, rodr’ tori 7d FHv ody éavTs tAv pdvor, 
® Anth, Pal. x. 10, 24, 
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In revulsion from the immense accumulation of material 
wealth in this period, a certain refined simplicity was then 
the ideal of the best minds, as it was afterwards in the early 
Roman Empire, as it is in our own day. The charm of the 
country was, perhaps for the first time, fully realised ; the 
life of gardens became a passion, and hardly less so the life 


_ of the opener air on hill and meadow, of the shepherd and 


hunter, the farmer and fisherman. The rules of art, like the 
demands of heaven, were best satisfied with small and 
simple offerings. ‘The least of a little’! was sufficient to 
lay before gods who had no need of riches; and as the art 
of the epigrammatist grew more refined, the poet took 
pride in working with the slightest materials. The husband- 
man lays a handful of corn-ears before Demeter, the 
gardener a basket of ripe fruit at the feet of Priapus; the 
implements of their craft are dedicated by the carpenter 
and the goldsmith; the young girl and the aged woman 
offer their even slighter gift, the spindle and distaff, the reel 


of wool, and the rush-woven basket.?. A staff of wild-olive 


cut in the coppice is accepted by the lord of the myriad- 
boughed forest ; the Muses are pleased with their bunch of 
roses wet with the morning dew. The boy Daphnis offers 
his fawnskin and scrip of apples to the great divinity of 
Pan;* the young herdsman and his newly-married wife, 
still with the bridal rose-garland on her hair, make prayer 
and thanksgiving with a cream cheese and a piece of 
honeycomb to the mistress of a hundred cities, Aphrodite 
with her house of gold.> The hard life of the small farmer 
is touched with something of the natural magic that 
saturates the Georgics; ‘rich with fair fleeces, and fair 
wine, and fair fruit of corn, and blessed by the gracious 
Seasons whose feet pass over the furrows. On the green 
slope Pan himself makes solitary music to the shepherd in 
the divine silence of the hills.’? Sick of cities, the imagina- 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 98, éx wixpav odlyora. 
2 Anth. Pal. vi. 98, 1023; 103, 923 174, 247. 


3 Anth. Pal. vi. 3, 336. 4 Anth. Pal. vi. 177. 
5 Anth, Pal, vi. 55; cf. vi. 119, xil. 131. 
6 Anth. Pal. vi. 31, 98. 7 App. Plan. 17; cf. Lucret. v. 1387. 
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tion turned to an Arcadia that thenceforth was to fill all 
poetry with the music of its names and the fresh chill of its 
pastoral air; the lilied banks of Ladon, the Erymanthian 
water, the tossing woodland of Cyllene1_ Nature grew full 


of a fresh and lovely divinity. A spirit dwells under the 


sea, and looks with kind eyes on the creatures that go up 
and down in its depths; Artemis flashes by in the rustle of 
the windswept oakwood, and the sombre shade of the pines 
makes a roof for Pan; the wild hill becomes a sanctuary, 
for ever unsown and unmown, where the Spirit of Nature, 
remote and invisible, feeds his immortal flock and fulfils his 
desire.” 


x 


Though the section of the Palatine Anthology dealing 
with works of art, if it ever existed, is now completely lost, 
we have still left a considerable number of epigrams which 
come under this head. Many are preserved in the 
Planudean Anthology. Many more, on account of the 
cross-division of subjects that cannot be avoided in 
arranging any collection of poetry, are found in other 
sections of the Palatine Anthology. It was a favourite 
device, for example, to cast a criticism or eulogy of an 
author or artist into the form of an imaginary epitaph; and 
this was often actually inscribed on a monument, or beneath 
a bust, in the galleries or gardens of a wealthy vzrtuoso. 
Thus the sepulcral epigrams include inscriptions of this sort 
on many of the most distinguished names of Greek litera- 
ture. They are mainly on poets and philosophers ; Homer 
and Hesiod, the great tragedians and comedians, the long 
roll of the lyric poets, most frequently among them Sappho, 
Alcman, Erinna, Archilochus, Pindar, and the whole line 
of philosophers from Thales and Anaxagoras down to the 
latest teachers in the schools of Athens. Often we find in 
those epigrams some vivid epithet or fine image; in the 

1 Anth, Pal. vi. 111, App. Plan. 188: compare Song iii. in Milton’s 


Arcades. 
2 Anth. Pal. x. 83; vi. 253, 2683; vi. 79. 
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‘frowning towers’ of the Aeschylean tragedy, the trumpet- 
note of Pindar, the wealth of lovely flower and leaf, crisp 
Acharnian ivy, rose and vine, that clusters round the tomb 


_ of Sophocles,! there is a real touch of imaginative criticism. 


Those on the philosophers, as one would expect, generally 
deal less directly with the art of literature. 

Many again are to be found among the miscellaneous 
section of epideictic epigrams. Instances which deal with 
the art of letters directly are the noble lines of Alpheus on 
Homer, the interesting epigram on the authorship of the 
Phaedo, the lovely couplet on the first collected edition of the 
bucolic poets.2, Some are inscriptions for libraries or collec- 
tions; others are on single works of art. Among these 
last, verses written on statues or pictures dealing with the 
power of music are specially notable; the conjunction, in 
this way, of the three arts seems to have given peculiar 
pleasure to the refined and eclectic culture of the Graeco- 
Roman period. The contest of Apollo and Marsyas, the 
piping of Pan to Echo, and the celebrated subject of the 
Faun listening for the sound of his own flute,t are among 
the most favourite and the most gracefully treated of this 
class. Even more beautiful, however, than these, and 
worthy to take rank with the finest ‘sonnets on pictures’ 
of modern poets, is the epigram ascribed to Theocritus, and 
almost certainly written for a picture, which seems to place 
the whole world of ancient pastoral before our eyes. The 
grouping of the figures is like that in the famous Pastoral 
of Giorgione; in both alike are the shadowed grass, the 
slim pipes, the hand trailing upon the viol-string. But with 
an almost Venetian glow of colour, the verses are still 
Greek in their simplicity, their matchless purity of line. 

A different view of art and literature, and one which adds 


1 Anth, Pal. vii. 39, 34, 21, 22. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 97, 358, 205. 

3 Cf Iv. 1 in this selection. 

4 Anth. Pal. vii. 696, App. Plan. 8, 225, 226, 244. 

5 Anth. Pal. ix. 433. On this epigram Jacobs says, Frigide hoc carmen 
interpretantur que illud tabulae pictae adscriptum fuisse existimant. But the 
art of poems on pictures, which flourished to an immense degree in the 
Alexandrian and later periods, had not then been revived. One can fancy the 
same note being made hundreds of years hence on some of Rossetti’s sonnets. 
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considerably to our knowledge of the ancient feeling about 
them, is given by another class of pieces, the ‘irrisory ’ epi- 
grams of the Anthology. Then, as now, people were amused 
by bad and bored by successful artists, and delighted to 
laugh at both; then, as now, the life of the scholar or the 
artist had its meaner side, and lent itself easily to ridicule 
from without and discontent from within. The air rang 
with jeers at the portrait-painter who never got a likeness, 
the too facile composer whose body was to be burned on a 
pile of five-and-twenty chests all filled with his own scores, 
the bad grammar of the grammarian, the technical jargon 
of the metaphysician, the disastrous fertility of the authors 
of machine-made epics.1 The poor scholar had become 
proverbial; living in a garret where the very mice were 
starved, teaching the children of the middle classes for an 
uncertain pittance, glad to buy a dinner with a dedication, 
lecturing to empty benches or gradually petrifying in the 
monotony of the class-room.?, The epigrams of Palladas 
of Alexandria bring before us vividly the miseries of a 
schoolmaster. Those of Callimachus show with as painful 
clearness how the hatred of what was bad in literature 
might end in embittering the whole nature... Many epigrams 
indicate how much of a scholar’s life, even when he had 
not to earn bitter bread on the stairs of patrons, was wasted, 
not merely in the pedantry of his profession, but in 
personal jealousies and recriminations.* 

Of epigrams on individual works of art it is not necessary 
to say much. Their numbers must have been enormous. 
The painted halls and colonnades, common in all Greek 
towns, had their stories told in verse below; there was 
hardly a statue or picture of any note that was not the 
subject of a short poem. A collected series of works of art 
had its corresponding series of epigrams. The Anthology 
includes, among other lists, a description in verse of nine- 
teen subjects carved in relief on the pedestals of the columns 


1 Anth, Pal. xi. 215, 133, 143, 354, 136. 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 303, ix. 174, vi. 310, xi. 400; cf. also x. 33 in this selection, 
3 Compare Anth. Pal. xii. 43 with ix. 565. 

4 Anth, Pal. xi. 140, 142, 275. 
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in a temple at Cyzicus, and another of seventy-three bronze 
statues which stood in the great hall of a gymnasium 
at Constantinople. Any celebrated work like the Niobe 
of Praxiteles, or the bronze heifer of Myron, was the 
practising-ground for every tried or untried poet, seeking 
new praise for some cleverer conceit or neater turn of 
language than had yet been invented. Especially was this 
so with the trifling art of the decadence and its perpetual 
round of childish Loves: Love ploughing, Love holding a 
fish and a flower as symbols of his sovereignty over sea and 
land, Love asleep on a pepper-castor, Love blowing a torch, 
Love grasping or breaking the thunderbolt, Love with a 
helmet, a shield, a quiver, a trident, a club, a drum.? 
Enough of this class of epigrams are extant to be perfectly 
wearisome, were it not that, like the engraved gems from 
which their subjects are principally taken, they are all, 
however trite in subject or commonplace in workmanship, 
wrought in the same beautiful material, in that language 
which is to all other languages as a gem toan ordinary pebble. 

From these sources we are able to collect a body of epi- 


- grams which in a way cover the field of ancient art and 


literature. Sometimes they preserve fragments of direct 
criticism, verbal or real. We have epigrams on fashions 
in prose style, on conventional graces of rhetoric, on 
the final disappearance of ancient music in the sixth 
century.2 Of art-criticism in the modern sense there 
is but little. The striking epigram of Parrhasius, on 
the perfection attainable in painting,‘ is almost a solitary 
instance. Pictures and statues are generally praised for 
their actual or imagined realism. Silly stories like that of 
the birds pecking at the grapes of Zeuxis, or the calf who 
went up to suck the bronze cow of Myron, alternate with 
epigrams in which the motive is a mere play of fancy, 
or even a mere trick of rhetoric. The popular mind, in 
Greece as elsewhere, did not understand art, and probably 


1 Anth. Pal. ii., iii. 

2 App. Plan. 200, 207, 208, 209, 214, 215, 250. 
8 Anth. Pal, xi. 141, 142, 144, 1573 vii. 571. 

4 Iv. 47 in this selection. 
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disliked it. Aristotle, who represents the most finished 
Greek criticism, places the pleasure given by works of art 
in the recognition by the spectator of things which he 
has already seen. ‘The reason why people enjoy seeing 
pictures is that the spectators learn and infer what each 
object is; zhzs, they say, zs so and so; while if one has not 
seen the thing before, the pleasure is produced not by the 
imitation, —or by the art, for he uses the two terms con- 
vertibly—‘ but by the execution, the colour, or some such 
cause’! Plato (though on this subject one can never be 
- quite sure that Plato is serious) talks of the graphic arts as 
three times removed from realities, being only employed to 
make copies or semblances of the external objects which 
are themselves the copies or shadows of the truth.2 The 
conception of an ideal art which is nearer truth than nature 
is, which nature itself tries with perpetual striving, and ever 
incomplete success, to copy, was gradually reached much 
later. Aristotle does indeed in one often-quoted passage 
assign to poetry a higher truth and a deeper seriousness 
than that of actual things. But not until the Byzantine 
period do we find this clearly laid down as a property of 
the other fine arts. Nilus Scholasticus,a Christian epigram- 
matist of the fifth century, speaks of the office of a picture 
being to bring up its object into ‘intellectual memory’* 
The phrase is harsh and scholastic; but the thought it 
implies is the necessary antecedent of the remarkable 
verses of Agathias on the picture of the Faun, which have 
the very tone and spirit of the Ode on a Grecian Urns 

Two epigrams in this section above all deserve special 
notice; one almost universally known, that written by 


Callimachus on his dead friend, the poet Heraclitus of © 


Halicarnassus ; the other, no less noble, though it has not 
the piercing tenderness of the first, by Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
the great astronomer, upon his own science, a science then 
not yet divorced from art and letters. The picture touched 
by Callimachus of that ancient and brilliant life, where two 
friends, each an accomplished scholar, each a poet, saw the 


1 Poet, 1448 b. 15-20. 2 Republic, x. 597. 
3 Anth, Pal. i. 33. 4 App. Plan. 244. 
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summer sun set in their eager talk, and listened through the 


dusk to the singing nightingales, is a more exquisite tribute 
than all other ancient writings have given to the im- 
perishable delight of literature, the mingled charm of youth 
and friendship, and the first stirring of the blood by poetry, 
and the first lifting of the soul by philosophy.!. And on 
yet a further height, above the nightingales, under the 
solitary stars alone, Ptolemy as he traces the celestial orbits 
is lifted above the touch of earth, and recognises in man’s 
mortal and ephemeral substance a kinship with the eternal. 
Man did eat angels food: he opened the doors of heaven.? 


XI 


That the feeling for Nature is one of the new develop- 
ments of the modern spirit, is one of those commonplaces 
of criticism which express vaguely and loosely a general 
impression gathered from the comparison of ancient with 
modern poetry. Like most of such generalisations it is not 
of much value unless defined more closely ;'and as the 
definition of the rule becomes more accurate, the excep- 
tions and limitations to be made grow correspondingly 
numerous, The section which is here placed under this 
heading is obviously different from any collection which 
could be made of modern poems, professing to deal with 
Nature and not imitated from the Greek. But when we 
try to analyse the difference, we find that the word Nature 
is one of the most ambiguous possible. Man’s relation to 
Nature is variable not only from age to age, and from race 
to race, but from individual to individual, and from moment 
to moment. The feeling for Nature, as expressed in litera- 
ture, varies not only with all these variations but with 
other factors as well, notably with the prevalent mode of 
poetical expression, and with the condition of the other 
arts. The outer world lies before us all alike, with its visible 
facts, its demonstrable laws, Natura daedala rerum; but 


1 4Anth. Pai, vii. 80. Cf. Jw Memoriam, xxiii. 
2 Anth, Pal. ix. 577; notice especially Oeins miumdapar auBpoolys. 
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with each of us the species ratiogue naturae, the picture 
presented by the outer world and the meaning that under- 
lies it, are created in our own minds, the one by the appre- 
hensions of our senses (and the eye sees what it brings the 
power to see), the other by our emotions, our imagination, 
our intellectual and moral qualities, as all these are affected 
by the pageant of things, and affect it in turn. Nor in any 
case can we express in words the total impression made 
upon us, but only that amount of it for which we possess 
a language of sufficient range and power and flexibility. 
For an impression has permanence and value—indeed one 
may go further and say, has reality—only in so far as it is 
fixed and recorded in language, whether in the language of 
words or that of colours, forms, and sounds. 

First in the natural order comes that simply sensuous 
view of the outer world, where combination and selection 
have as yet little or no part. Objects are distinct from one 
another, each creates a single impression, and the effect of 
each is summed up in a single phrase. The ‘constant epithet’ 
of early poetry is a survival of this stage of thought ; nature 
is a series of things, every one of which has its special note ; 
‘green grass, ‘wet water’; and the feeling they arouse is 
likewise simple and sensuous; the pleasure of shade and 
cool water in summer, of soft grass to lie on, of the flowers 
and warm sunshine of spring. 

Then out of this infancy of feeling rises the curiosity of 
childhood ; no longer content with noting and recording the 
obvious aspects of Nature, man observes and inquires and 
pays attention. The more attention is paid, the more is 
seen: and an immense growth follows in the language of 


poetry. To express what is observed, description becomes 


necessary, and this again involves, in order that. the work 
may not be endless, selection and composition. 

Again, upon this attention follows a sort of sympathy 
created by interest and imagination. Among early races 
this, like other feelings, expresses itself in the forms of 
mythology, and half personifies the outer world, giving the 
tree her Dryad and the fountain her Nymph, making 
Pan and Echo meet in the forest glade. When the mytho- 
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logical instinct has ceased to be active, it results in 
sentimental description, sometimes realistic in detail, some- 
times largely or even wholly conventional. It has always 
in it something of a reaction, real or affected, from crowds 
and the life of cities, an attempt to regain simplicity by 
isolation from the complex fabric of society. 

Once more, the feeling for Nature may go deeper than 
the senses and the fancy, and become moral. The outer 
world is then no more a spectacle only, but the symbol of a 
meaning, the embodiment of a soul. Earth, the mother 
and fostress, receives our sympathy and gives us her own. 
The human spirit turns away from itself to seek sustenance 
from the mountains and the stars. The whole outer uni- 
verse becomes the visible and sensible language of an ideal 
essence; and dawn or sunset, winter or summer, has the 
quality of a sacrament. 

There is over and above all these another sense in which 
we may speak of the feeling for Nature; and in regard to 
poetry it is perhaps the most important of all. But it no 
longer follows, like the rest, a sort of law of development 


‘in the human mind generally; it is confined to art, and 


among the arts is eminent in poetry beyond the rest. This 
is the romantic or magical note. It cannot be analysed, 
perhaps it cannot be defined; the insufficiency of all 
attempted definitions of poetry is in great part due to the 
impossibility of their including this final quality, which, like 
some volatile essence, escapes the moment the phial is 
touched. In the poetry of all ages, even in the periods 
where it has been most intellectual and least imaginative, 
come sudden lines like the Cette obscure clarté qui tombe des 
étotles of Corneille, like the Placed far amid the melancholy 
main of Thomson, where the feeling cannot be called 
moral, and yet stirs us like the deepest moral criticism upon 
life, rising as far beyond the mere idealism of sentiment 
as it does beyond the utmost refinement of realistic art. 

In all these different forms the feeling for Nature may be 
illustrated from Greek poetry; but the broad fact remains 
that Nature on the whole has a smaller part than it has 
with modern poets. Descriptive pieces are executed in a 
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slighter manner, and on the whole with a more conventional 
treatment. Landscapes, for example, are always a back- 
ground, never (or hardly ever) the picture itself. The in- 
fluence of mythology on art was so overwhelming that, 
down to the last, it determined the treatment of many sub- 
jects where we should now go more directly to the things 
themselves. Especially is this so with what has been 
described as the moral feeling for nature. Among ‘the un- 
enlightened swains of Pagan Greece,’ as Wordsworth 
characteristically calls them, the effect of natural beauty 
on the mind was expressed under the forms of a con- 
crete symbolism, a language to which they had grown 
so accustomed that they had neither the power nor the 
wish to break free from it. The appeal indeed from man 
to Nature, and especially the appeal to Nature as knowing 
more about man’s destiny than he knows himself, was un- 
known to the Greek poets. But this feeling is sentimental, 
not moral; and with them too ‘something far more deeply 
interfused’ stirred the deepest sources of emotion. The 
music of Pan, at which the rustle of the oak-wood ceases 
and the waterfall from the cliff is silent and the faint bleat- 
ing of the sheep dies away, is the expression in an ancient 
language of the spirit of Nature, fixed and embodied by the 
enchanting touch of art. 

Of the epigrams which deal primarily with the sensuous 
feeling for Nature, the most numerous are those on the 
delight of summer, rustling breezes and cold springs and 
rest under the shadow of trees. In the ardours of midday 
the traveller is guided from the road over a grassy brow to 
an ice-cold spring that gushes out of the rock under a pine ; 
or lying idly on the soft meadow in the cool shade of the 
plane, is lulled by the whispering west wind through the 
branches, the monotone of the cicalas, the faint sound of 
a far-off shepherd’s pipe floating down from the hills; or 
looking up into the heart of the oak, sees the dim green 
roof, layer upon layer, mount and spread and shut out the 
sky.” Or the citizen, leaving the glare of town, spends 
a country holiday on strewn willow-boughs with wine and 

1 Anth. Pal. ix. 823. ” App. Plan, 230, 227; Anth. Pai. ix. 71. 
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music," as in that perfect example of the poetry of a 
summer day, the 7alysia of Theocritus. Down to a late 
Byzantine period this form of poetry, the nearest approach 
to pure description of nature in the old world, remained 
alive ; as in the picture drawn by Arabius of the view from 
a villa on the shore of the Propontis, with its gardens set 
between wood and sea, where the warbling of birds mingled 
with the songs of the ferrymen that came sweetened by 
distance.?, Among other landscape poems, as they may be 
called, remarkable for their clear and vivid portraiture, may 
be noted one of Mnasalcas, the low shore with its bright 
surf, and the temple with its poplars round which the sea- 
fowl hover and cry, and another of Anyte, the windy 
orchard-close near the grey colourless coast, with the well 
and the Hermes standing over it at the crossways.2 But 
such epigrams always stop short of the description of 
natural objects for their own sake, for the mere delight in 
observing and in recording observation. Perhaps the nearest 
approach that Greek poetry makes to this is a remarkable 
fragment of Sophocles,* describing the shiver that runs 
through the leaves of a poplar when all the other trees 
_ stand silent and motionless. 

The descriptions of Nature too are, as a rule, not only 
slightly sketched, but kept subordinate to an expressed 
human relation. The brilliance and loveliness of spring is 
the background for the picture of the sailor again putting to 
sea, or the husbandman setting his plough at work in the 
furrow ; the summer woods are a resting-place for the hot 
and thirsty traveller; the golden leaves of autumn thinning 
in the frosty night, making haste to be gone before the 
storms of rough November, are a frame for the boy beneath 
them.® The life of earth is rarely thought of as distinct 
from the life of man. It is so ina few late epigrams. The 
complaint of the cicala, torn away by shepherds from its 


1 vr. 28 in this selection. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 667. 


8 Anth. Pal. ix. 333, 314. 
4 Aegeus, fr. 24; cf. the celebrated simile in HZyfervzon, beginning, As when 


upon a tranced summer night, 
5 Anth. Pal. xii. 138. 
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harmless green life of song and dew among the leaves, and 
the poem bidding the blackbird leave the dangerous oak, 
where, with its breast against a spray, it pours out its clear 
music, are probably of Roman date. An epitaph, of 
uncertain period but of great beauty, on an old bee-keeper 
who lived alone on the hills with the high woods and 
pastures for his only neighbours, has a strangely modern 
note in its handling of a theme common to all times, the 
contrast between the perpetuity of nature and the transitory 
life of man.? 

Between the simply sensuous and the deep moral feeling 
for nature lies the broad field of pastoral. This is not the 
place to enter into the discussion of pastoral poetry; but 
it must be noted in passing that it does not imply of 
necessity any deep love, and still less any close observation, 
of nature. It looks on nature, as it looks on human life, 
through a medium of art and sentiment; and its treatment 
of nature depends less on the actual world around it than on 
the prevalent art of the time. Greek art concentrated its 
efforts on the representation of the human figure, and worked 
by preference in the more abstract medium of sculpture; 
and the poetry that saw, as it were, through the eyes of that 
art sought above all things simplicity of composition and 
clearness of outline. The scanty vocabulary of colour in 
Greek poetry, so often noticed, is a special and patent 
example of this difference in the spirit with which Nature 
was regarded. As medieval poetry corresponds, in its 
wealth and intricacy of decoration, to the rich art of the 
middle ages, so the epigrams given under this section 
constantly recall Greek sculptured reliefs and engraved 
gems. . 

But any such general rules must be taken with their ex- 
ceptions, There is a risk of reading modern sentiment into 
ancient work, and even of fixing on the startling anticipa- 
tions of modern language that occur in Greek poetry? and 
dwelling on them till they assume an exaggerated import- 


: Anth. Pal. 1X1 C7 SOT 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 
A curious instance is the ‘evening hymn’ (ravéorepos tuyos) of the grass- 
hopper, in an epigram of the third century B.c., Anth. Pal. vii. 194. 
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ance. But there is a risk perhaps as great of slurring over 
the inmost quality, the poetry of the poetry, where it has 
that touch of romance or magic that sets it beyond all our 
generalisations. The magical charm is just what cannot be 
brought under any rules; it is the result less of art than of 
instinct, and is almost independent of time and place. The 
lament of the swallow in an Alexandrian poet! touches the 
same note of beauty and longing that Keats drew from the 
song of the nightingale ; the couplet of Satyrus, where echo 
repeats the lonely cry of the birds,? is, however different in 
tone, as purely romantic as the opening lines of Christabel. 


XII 


Though fate and death make a dark background to the 
brilliant colouring of Greek life, the ‘ tragi-comedy acted on 
the larger stage’* had its lighter scenes throughout, and 
Aristophanes and Menander are as intimately Greek as 


- Sophocles. In Menander we have lost a treasury of Greek 


life that cannot be replaced. Quintilian, speaking at a 
distance from any national or contemporary prejudice, uses 
terms of him such as we should not think unworthy of 
Shakespeare.t These Attic comedians were the field out 
of which epigrammatists, from that time down to the final 
decay of literature, drew some of their graver and very many 
of their lighter epigrams. Of the convivial epigrams in the 
Anthology a number are imitated from extant fragments of 
the New Comedy ; one at least transfers a line of Menander’s 
unaltered; and short fragments of both Menander and 
Diphilus are included in the Anthology as though not 
materially differing from epigrams themselves.° 

Part of this section might be classed with the criticism of 
life from the Epicurean point of view. Some of the convivial 


{ Pamphilus in Auth. Pal. ix. 57. 2 App. Plan. 153. 
3 Plato, PAzleb. 50 B; Marc. Aur, xi. 6. 
4 Omnem vitae imaginem expressit. . . omnibus rebus, personis, adfectibus 
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epigrams are purely unrefiective ; they speak only of the 
pleasure of the moment, the frank joy in songs and wine and 
roses, at a vintage-revel, or in the chartered licence of a 
public festival, or simply without any excuse but the fire in 
the blood, and without any conclusion but the emptied jar. 
Some bring in a flash of more vivid colour where Eros 
mingles with Bromius, and, on a bright spring day, Rose- 
flower crosses the path, carrying her fresh-blown roses.” 
Others, through their light surface, show a deeper feeling, a 
claim half jestingly but half seriously made for dances and 
lyres and garlands as things deeply ordained in the system 
of nature, a call on the disconsolate lover to be up and 
drink, and rear his drooping head, and not lie down in the 
dust while he is yet alive* Some in complete seriousness 
put the argument for happiness with the full force of logic 
and sarcasm. ‘All the ways of life are pleasant,’ cries 
Julianus in reply to the weariness expressed by an earlier 
poet;# ‘in country or town, alone or among fellow-men, 
dowered with the graciousness of wife and children, or 
living on in the free and careless life of youth; all is well, 
live!’ And the answer to melancholy has never been put 
in a concrete form with finer and more penetrating wit than 
in the couplet of Lucian on the man who must needs be 
sober when all were drinking, and so appeared in respect 
of his company to be the one drunk man there.® 

It is here that the epigrams of.comedy reach their high- 
water mark; in contrast to them is another class in which 
the lightness is a little forced and the humour touches 
cynicism. In these the natural brutality of the Roman mind 


makes the Latin epigram heavier and keener-pointed ; the 


greater number indeed of the Greek epigrams of this com- 
plexion are of the Roman period ; and many of them appear 
to be directly imitated from Martial and Juvenal, though 
possibly in some cases it is the Latin poet who is the 
copyist. 
Though they are not actually kept separate—nor indeed 
1 Anth. Pal. v. 134, 135 3 xi. 1. ® Anth. Pal. v. 81; xi. 64. 


3 Anth. Pai. ix. 2703 xii. 50. 4 Anth. Pal. ix. 446. 
5 Anth. Pal. xi. 429. 
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would a complete separation be possible—the heading of 
_ this section of the Palatine Anthology distinguishes the 
ouptotixa, the epigrams of youth and pleasure, from the 
oxomTtxa, the witty or humorous verses which have accident- 
ally in modern English come almost to absorb the full 
signification of the word epigram. The latter come princi- 
pally under two heads: one, where the point of the epigram 
depends on an unexpected verbal turn, the other where 
the humour lies in some gross exaggeration of statement. 
Or these may be combined; in some of the best there is an 
accumulation of wit, a second and a third point coming 
suddenly on the top of the first. 
j Perhaps the saying, so often repeated, that ancient humour 
- was simpler than modern, rests on a more sufficient basis 
. than most similar generalisations; and indeed there is no 
single criterion of the difference between one age and another 
more easy and certain of application, where the materials for 
applying it exist, than to compare the things that seem 
amusing to them. A certain foundation of humour seems to 
be the common inheritance of mankind, but on it different 
periods build differently. The structure of a Greek joke 
is generally very simple; more obvious and less highly 
elliptical in thought than the modern type, but, on the other 
hand, considerably more subtle than the wit of the middle 
ages. There was a store of traditional jests on the learned 
professions, law, astrology, medicine—the last especially ; 
and the schools of rhetoric and philosophy were, from their 
first beginning, the subject of much pleasantry. Any 
popular reputation, in painting, music, literature, gave 
material for facetious attack ; and so did any bodily defect, 
even those, it must be added, which we think of now as 
exciting pity or as to be passed over in silence. Many of 
these jokes, which even then may have been of immemorial 
antiquity, are still current. The serpent that bit a Cappa- 
docian and died of it, the fashionable lady whose hair is all 
her own, and paid for,’ are instances of this simple form of 
humour that has no beginning nor end. Some Greek jests 


1 Cf. Anth. Pal, xi, 85, 143. 
2 Cf. Anth. Pat. xi. 342, 404. 3 Anth, Pal, xi, 68, 237. 
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have an Irish inconsequence, some the grave and logical 
monstrosity of American humour. 

Naive, crude, often vulgar; such is the general impression 
produced by the mass of these lighter epigrams. The bulk 
of them are of late date; and the culture of the ancient 
world was running low when its vers de société reached no 
higher level than this. Of course they can only be called 
poetry by a large stretch of courtesy. In a fewinstances the 
work is raised to the level of art by a curious Dutch fidelity 
and minute detail. In one at least, a great poet has bent 
to this light and trivial style. The high note of Simonides 
is as clear and certain here as in his lines on the Spartans at 
Thermopylae or in the cry of grief over the young man dead 
in the snow-clogged surf of the Saronic sea. With such ex- 
ceptions, the only touch of poetry is where a graver note 
underlies their light insolence. ‘Drink with me,’ runs the 
Greek song, ‘be young with me; love with me, wear 
garlands with me; be mad with me in my madness; I will 
be serious with you in your seriousness.’ Behind the flutes 
and flowers change comes and the shadow of fate stands 
waiting, and through the tinkling of the rose-hung river is 
heard in undertone the grave murmur of the sea. 


XIII 


For over all life there lay a shadow. Man, a weak and 
pitiable creature, lay exposed to a grim and ironic power 
that went its own way careless of him, or only interfered to 
avenge its own slighted majesty. ‘God is always jealous 
and troublesome’ ; such is the reflection which Herodotus} 
the pious historian of a pious age, puts in the mouth of the 
wisest of the Greeks. Punishment will sooner or later 
follow sin; that is certain; but it is by no means so certain 
that it will discriminate, that the innocent will not be involved 
with the guilty, or that offence will not be taken where none 
was meant. The law of /aesa mayestas was executed by the 


: X. 5 in this selection. 2 Athenaeus, xv. 695 D. 
° 76 Oelov wav pOovepdy Te kal rapax@des, Hdt. i. 32. 
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ruling powers of the universe with unrelenting severity. 
Fate seemed to take a sardonic pleasure in confounding 
expectation, making destruction spring out of apparent 
safety, and filling life with dramatic and memorable reversals 


of fortune. 


And besides the bolts launched by fate, life was as surely 
if more slowly weighed down by the silent and ceaseless 
tide of change against which nothing stood fixed or per- 
manent, and which swept the finest and most beautiful 
things away the soonest. The garland that blooms at 
night withers by morning; and the strength of man and the 
beauty of woman are no longer-lived than the frail anemone, 
the lily and violet that flower and fall. Sweetness is 
changed to bitterness ; where the rose has spread her cup, 
one goes by and the brief beauty passes; returning, the 
seeker finds no rose, but athorn. Swifter than the flight 
of a bird through the air the light-footed Hours pass by, 
leaving nothing but scattered petals and the remembrance 
of youth and spring.2 The exhortation to use the brief 
space of life, to realise and, so far as that may be, to 
perpetuate in action the whole of the overwhelming possi- 
bilities crowded into a minute’s space ® comes with a passion 
like that of Shakespeare’s sonnets. ‘On this short day of 
frost and sun to sleep before evening’ is the one intolerable 
misuse of life* Sometimes the feeling is expressed with 
the vivid passion of a lyric :—‘ To what profit? for thou wilt 
not find a lover among the dead, O girl’;° sometimes with 
the curiously impersonal and incomparably direct touch 
that is peculiar to Greek, as in the verses by Antipater of 
Sidon,® that by some delicate magic crowd into a few words 
the fugitive splendour of the waning year, the warm linger- 
ing days and sharp nights of autumn, and the brooding 
pause before the rigours of winter, and make the whole 
masque of the seasons a pageant and metaphor of the lapse 
of life itself. Ora later art finds in the harsh moralisation 
of ancient legends the substance of sermons on the emptiness 


1 Anth. Pal. v. 74, 118. 2 Anth. Pal. xi. 53; xii. 32, 234. 
3 Anth. Pal, vil. 472. + Anth. Pal. xi. 25; xii. 50. 
5 Anth, Pal. v. 85. 8 Anth, Pal, xi. 37. 
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of pleasure and the fragility of loveliness; and the bitter 
laugh over the empty casket of Pandora’ comes from a 
heart wrung with the sorrow that beauty is less strong 
than time. Nor is the burden of these poems only that 
pleasant things decay ; rather than in nothing good or bad, 
rich or mean, is there permanence or certitude, but every- 
where and without selection Time feeds oblivion with decay 
of things. All things flow and nothing abides ; shape and 
name, nature and fortune yield to the dissolving touch of 
time.” 

Even then the world was old. The lamentations over 
decayed towns and perished empires remind us that the 
distance which separates the age of the Caesars from our 
own is in relation to human history merely a chapter some- 
where in the middle of a great volume. Then, no less than 
now, men trod daily over the ruins of old civilisations and 
the monuments of lost races. One of the most striking 
‘groups of poems in the Anthology is the long roll of the 
burdens of dead cities; Troy, Delos, Mycenae, Argos, 
Amphipolis, Corinth, Sparta.? The depopulation of Greece 
brought with it a foreshadowing of the wreck of the whole 
ancient world. With the very framework of human life 
giving way daily before their eyes, men grew apt to give 
up the game. The very instability of all things, once 
established as a law, brought a sort of rest with it; ‘there 
is nothing strictly immutable’, they might have said, ‘but 
mutability’. Thus the law of change became a permanent 
thread in mortal affairs, and, with the knowledge that all 
the old round would be gone over again by others, grew 
the sense that in the acceptance of this law of nature there 
was involved a conquest of nature, an overcoming of the 
world, 

For the strength of Fate was not otherwise to be con- 
tended with, and its irony went deeper than human reach, 
Nemesis was merciless ; an error was punished like a crime, 
and the more confident you had been that you were right, 
the more severe was the probable penalty. But it was part 


: Anth. Pal. x. 71. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 51. 
Anth, Pal. vii. 705, 723 3 ix. 28, 101-4, 151-6, 408. 
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of Fate’s malignity that, though the offender was punished, 
though Justice took care that her own interests were not 
neglected nor her own majesty slighted, even where a 
humane judge would have shrunk from inflicting the full 
penalty,’ yet for the wronged one himself she provided no 
remedy; he suffered at his own risk. For falseness in 
friendship, for scorn of poverty, for wanton cruelty and 
torture, the wheel of fortune brought round some form of 
retribution, but the sufferers were like pieces swept off the 
board, once and for all. 

And Fate seemed to take a positive pleasure in eluding 
anticipation and constructing dramatic surprises. Through 
all Greek literature this feeling shows itself; and later 
epigrams are full of incidents of this sort, recounted and 
moralised over with the wearisomeness of a tract, stories 
sometimes obviously invented with an eye to the moral, 
sometimes merely silly, sometimes, though rarely, becoming 
imaginative. The contrast of a youth without means to 
indulge its appetites and an age without appetites to 


exhaust its means; the story of the poor man who found 


treasure and the rich man who hanged himself; the fable of 
the vine’s revenge upon the goat, are typical instances of 
the prosaic epigram.? The noble lines inscribed upon the 
statue of Memnon at Thebes® are an example of the vivid 
imaginative touch lighting up a sufficiently obvious theme 
for the rhetorician. Under the walls of Troy, long ages 
past, the son of the Dawn had fallen under Achilles’ terrible 
spear; yet now morning by morning the goddess salutes 
her son and he makes answer, while Thetis is childless in 
her sea-halls, and the voiceless dust of Achilles moulders 
beneath the Trojan plain. The Horatian maxim of nuli 
satis cautum recurs in the story of the ship, that had survived 
its sea-perils, burnt at last as it lay on shore near its native 
forest, and finding the ocean less faithless than the land, In 
a different vein is the sarcastic praise of Fortune for her 
exaltation of a worthless man to high honour, ‘that she 
might shew her omnipotence’.* At the root of all there is 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 269. * Anth. Pal. ix. 138, 44, 75. 
8 rx, 19 in this selection, - . 4 Anth, Pal, ix, 106, 530. 
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the sense, born of considering the flux of things and the 
tyranny of time, that man plays a losing game, and that his 
only success is in refusing to play. For the busy and idle, 
for the fortunate and unhappy alike, the sun rises one 
morning for the last time; he only is to be congratulated 


who is done with hope and fear ;1 how short-lived soever 


he be in comparison with the world through which he 
passes, yet no less through time Fate dries up the holy 
springs, and the mighty cities of old days are undecipherable 
under the green turf;? it is the only wisdom to acquiesce in 
the forces, however ignorant or malign in their working, 
that listen to no protest and admit no appeal, that no 
strength can check, no subtlety elude, no calculation pre- 
determine. 


XIV 


Of these prodigious natural forces the strongest and the 
most imposing is Death. Here, if anywhere, the Greek 
genius had its fullest scope and most decisive triumph; and 
here it is that we come upon the epigram in its inmost 
essence and utmost perfection. ‘Waiting to see the end’ 
as it always did, the Greek spirit pronounced upon the end 
when it came with a swiftness, a tact, a certitude that leave 
all other language behind. For although Latin and not 
Greek is pre-eminently and without rival the proper and, 
one might almost say, the native language of monumental 
inscription, yet the little difference that fills inscriptions 
with imagination and beauty, and will not be content short 
of poetry, is in the Greek temper alone. The Roman tomb, 
square hewn of rock, with its haughty lines of rolling 
Republican names, represents to us with unequalled power 
the abstract majesty of human States and the glory of 
citizenship; and the momentary pause in the steady 
current of the life of Rome, when one citizen dropped 
out of rank and another succeeded him, brings home 
to us with crushing effect, like some great sentence of 
Tacitus, the brief and transitory worth of a single life. Qu 


1 Anth, Pal, ix. 8, 1723 xi. 282. °- Anth. Pal, ix. 101, 257, 
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apicem gessisti, mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia brevia, honos 
Jama virtusque, gloria atque ingenium1—words like these 
have a melancholy majesty that no other human speech has 
known; nor can any greater depth of pathos be reached 
than is in the two simple words Bene merentd on a hundred 
Roman tombs. But the Greek mind here as elsewhere 
came more directly than any other face to face with the 
truth of things, and the Greek genius kindled before 
the vision of life and death into a clearer flame. The 
sepulcral reliefs shew us many aspects of death; in all of 
the best period there is a common note, mingled of a grave 
tenderness, simplicity, and reserve. The quiet figures there 
take leave of one another with the same grace that their 
life had shown. There is none of the horror of darkness, 
none of the ugliness of dying ; with calm faces and undis- 
ordered raiment they rise from their seats and take the last 
farewell. But the sepulcral verses show us more clearly the 
grief that lay beneath the quiet lines of the marble and 
the smooth cadence of the couplets. They cover and fill the 
whole range of emotion: household grief, and pain for the 
dead baby or the drowned lover, and the bitter parting of 
wife and husband, and the chill of distance and the doubt 
of the unknown nether world ; thoughts of the bright and 
brief space of life, and the merciless continuity of nature, 
and the resolution of body and soul into the elements from 
which they came; and the uselessness of Death’s im- 
patience, and the bitter cry of a life gone like spilt water ; 
and again, comfort out of the grave, perpetual placidity, 
‘holy sleep’, and earth’s gratitude to her children; and 
beyond all, dimly and lightly drawn, the flowery meadows 
of Persephone, the great simplicity and rest of the other 
world, and far away a shadowy and beautiful country to. 
which later men were to give the name of Heaven. 

The sepulcral epigrams of Simonides deserve a word to 
themselves. They are among the most finished achievements 
of the greatest period of Greece ; and in them the art touches 
not only its highest recorded point, but a point beyond 

1 From the inscription on the tomb of Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
Augur and Flamen Dialis, son of the conqueror of Hannibal. 
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which it seems inconceivable that art should go. They 


stand as the symbols of perfection in literature ; not only — 


from the faultlessness of their form, but from their greatness 
of spirit, the noble and simple thought that had then newly 
found itself so perfect a language to commemorate the 
great deeds which it inspired. Foremost among them 
are those on the men whose fame they can hardly exalt 
beyond the place given them by history; on the three 
hundred of Thermopylae, the Athenian dead at Marathon, 
the Athenian and Lacedaemonian dead at Plataea’ O 
stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying 
their orders—the words have grown so famous that it is 
only by sudden flashes we can appreciate their greatness. 
No less noble are others somewhat less widely known: 
on the monument erected by the city of Corinth to the 
men who, when all Greece stood as near destruction as a 
knife’s edge, helped to win her freedom at Salamis; on the 
Athenians, slain under the skirts of the Euboean hills, who 
lavished their young and beautiful lives for Athens; on the 
soldiers who fell, in the full tide of Greek glory, at the great 
victory on the Eurymedon. In all the epitaphs of this 
class the thought of the city swallows up individual feeling ; 
for the city’s sake, that she may be free and great, men offer 
their death as freely as their life; and the noblest end for a 
life spent in her service is to die in the moment of her 
victory. The funeral speech of Pericles dwells with all 
the amplitude of rhetoric on the glory of such a death; 
‘having died they are not dead’ are the simpler words of 
Simonides.® 

Not less striking than these are his epitaphs on private 
persons: that which preserves the fame of the great lady 
who ‘was not lifted up to pride’, Archedice daughter of 
Hippias ; that on Theognis of Sinope, so piercing and yet 
so consoling in its quiet pathos, or that on Brotachus of 
Gortyn, the trader who came after merchandise and found 
death ; the dying words of Protomachus and the lifelong 

* Anth. Pal. vii. 249, 251, 2533 Aristides, ii. 511. 
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memory left to his father day by day of the goodness and 
wisdom of his dead child; the noble apostrophe to mount 
Geraneia, where the drowned man met his doom, the first 
and one of the most magnificent of the long roll of poems 
on sailors lost at seat In all of them the foremost quality 
is their simplicity of statement. There are no superlatives. 
The emotion is kept strictly in the background, neither 
expressed nor denied. Great minds of later ages sought a 
justification of the ways of death in denying that it brought 
any reasonable grief. To the cold and profound thought 
of Marcus Aurelius death is ‘a natural thing, like roses in 
spring or harvest in autumn’? But these are the words 
of a strange language. The feeling of Simonides is not, 
like theirs, abstract and remote; he offers no justification, 
because none is felt to be needed where the pain of death is 
absorbed in the ardour of life. 


3 That great period passed away; and in those which 


follow it, the sepulcral inscription descends from those 
heights into more common feelings, lets loose emotion, even 
4 dallies with the ornaments of grief. Among the most 
beautiful are those on children: on the baby that just lived, 
: and, liking it not, went away again before it had known 
good or evil ;2 on the little child whom the ferryman of the 
dead is prayed to lift out of his boat gently, because the un- 
accustomed shoes trip its weak feet. Then follows the keener 
sadness of the young life spared till it opened into flower 
only to be cut down before noon; the girl who, sickening 
| for her baby-brother, lost care for her playmates, and found 
no peace till she went to rejoin him;° the boy of twelve, 
with whom his father, adding no words of lamentation, lays 
his whole hope in the grave;°® the only child laid on the 
funeral pyre before a widowed mother’s eyes, leaving her 
thenceforth no comfort in the sun.’ The tender feeling for 
children mingles a touch of fancy with the grief at their loss, 
as though they were flowers plucked by Persephone to be 


1 Thue. vi. 59; Azth. Pal. vii. 509, 254, 513, 496. 7 Marc. Aur. iv. 44. 
3 Kaibel, Zpzgr. Gr. 576. 4 Anth. Pal, vii. 365. 
5 Anth. Pal, vii. 662. 8 Anth, Pal. vii. 453. 
7 Anth. Pal. vii. 261, 466. 
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worn by her and light up the greyness of the underworld. 
Cleodicus, dead before the festival of his third birthday, 
when the child’s hair was cut and he became a boy, lies in 
his little coffin; but somewhere by unknown Acheron a 


shadow of him grows fair and strong in youth, though he © 


never may return to earth again.' 

With the grief for loss comes the cry over crushed beauty. 
One of the early epitaphs, written before the period of the 
Persian wars, is nothing but this cry: ‘pity him who was so 
beautiful and is dead.’2 In the same spirit is the fruitless 
appeal so often made over the haste of Death ; mazs que te 
nuysott elle en vie, mort? Was he not thine, even had he 
died an old man? says the mourner over Attalus? A 
subject the fascination of which drew artist after artist to 
treat it, covering the dreariness of death as with a glimmer 
of white blossoms, was Death the Bridegroom, the maiden 
taken away from life just as it was about to be made com- 
plete. Again and again the motive is treated with delicate 
profusion of detail, and fancy lingers over the likeness 
between the two torches that should hold such a space of 
lovely life between them,‘ now crushed violently together 
and mingling their fires. Already the bride-bed was spread 
with saffron in the gilded chamber ; already the flutes were 
shrill by the doorway and the bridal torches were lit, when 
Death entered masked as a reveller, the hymeneal song 
suddenly changed into the death-dirge, and while the kins- 
folk were busy about another fire, Persephone lighted her 
own torch out of their hands. With hardly an outward 
change—as in a processional relief on a sarcophagus—the 
bridal train turns and moves to the grave with funeral lights 
flaring through the darkness and sobbing voices and wailing 
flutes.® 

As delicate in their fancy and with a higher note of 
sincerity in their grief are the epitaphs on young mothers, 
dead in childbirth: Athenais of Lesbos, the swift-fated, 
whose cry Artemis was too busy with her woodland hounds 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 482, 483. ? Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 1 A. 
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to hear; Polyxena, wife of Archelaus, not a year’s wife nor 
a month’s mother, so short was all her time; Prexo, wife of 
Theocritus, who takes her baby with her, content with this, 
and gives blessings from her grave to all who will pray with 
her that the boy she leaves on earth may live into a great 
old age. Here tenderness outweighs sorrow; in others a 
bitterer grief is uttered, the grief of one left alone, forsaken 
and cast off by all that had made life sweet; where the 
mother left childless among women has but the one prayer 
left, that she too may quickly go whence she came ; where 
_ the morbid imagination of a mourner over many deaths 
: invents new self-torture in the idea that her very touch is 
mortal to those whom she loves, and that fate has made her 
the instrument of its cruelty; or where Theano, dying alone 
in Phocaea, sends a last cry over the great gulfs of sea that 
divide her from her husband, and goes down into the night 
with the one passionate wish to have died with her hand 
clasped in his hand.” 

Into darkness, into silence: the brilliance and copiousness 
of that ancient life made the contrast more sudden and appal- 
ling ; and it was at a later period, when the brightness was 
a little dimmed and the tide of life did not run so full, that 
the feeling grew up which regarded death as the giver of 
rest. Witha last word of greeting to the bright earth the 
dying man departs, as into a mist.2 In the cold shadows 
underground the ghost will not be comforted by ointments 
and garlands lavished on the tomb; though the clay cover- 
ing be drenched with wine, the dead man will not drink.* 
On an island of the Aegean, set like a gem in the splendid 
sea, the boy lying under earth, far away from the sweet 
sun, asks a word of pity from those who go up and down, 
busy in the daylight, past his grave. The dead woman 
cries out passionately of the stone chambers of her night, 
the night that has hidden her. Samian girls set up a 
monument over their playfellow, the chatterer, the story- 
teller, whose lips will never open in speech again. The 
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singing-girl, blue-eyed and sweet-voiced, suddenly lies 
voiceless, like a stone! With a jarring shock, as of closed 
gates, the grave closes over sound and colour ; moved round 
in Earths diurnal course with rocks, and stones, and trees. 


Even thus there is some little comfort in lying under 


known earth; and the strangeness of a foreign grave adds 
a last grief to exile. The Eretrians, captured by the 
Persian general Datis, and sent from their island home by 
endless marches into the heart of Asia, pine in the hot 
Cissian plains, and with their last voice from the tomb send 
out a greeting to the dear and distant sea.2 The Athenian 
laid in earth beside the Nile, and the Egyptian whose tomb 
stands by a village of Crete, though from all places the 
descent to the house of Hades is one, yet fret at their 
strange resting-places.2 No bitterer pang can be added to 
death than for the white bones of the dead to lie far away, 
washed by chill rains, or mouldering on a strange beach 
with the screaming seagulls above them.* 

This last aspect of death was the one upon which the art 
of the epigrammatist lavished its utmost resources. From 
first to last the Greeks were a seafaring people, and death 
at sea was always present to them as acommon occurrence. 
The Mediterranean was the great highway of the world’s 
journeying and traffic. All winter through, travel almost 
ceased on it except for those who could not avoid it, and 
whom desire of gain or urgence of business drove forth 
across stormy and perilous waters ; with spring there came, 
year by year, a sort of breaking-up of the frost, and the 
seas were all at once covered with a swarm of shipping. 
From Egypt and Syria fleets bore the produce of the East 
westward ; from the pillars of Hercules galleys came laden 
with the ores of Spain and Britain; through the Propontis 
streamed the long convoys of corn-ships from the Euxine 
with their freights of wheat. Across the Aegean from 
island to island, along its shores from port to port, ran con- 
tinually the tide of local commerce, the crowds of tourists 


1 Kaibel, Zpigr. Gr. 190; Anth. Pal. vii. TOO; A5O31G. LG Ozor. 
® Anth. Pal. vii. 256, 259. 


3 Anth. Pal, vii. 477, x. 3. 
* Anth. Pal. vii. 225, 285. 
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and emigrants, the masses of people and merchandise 
drawn hither and thither in the track of armies, or bound 
to and from shows and festivals and markets. The fishing 
industry, at least in the later Greek period, employed the 
whole population of small islands and seaside towns. 
Among those thousands of vessels many must, every year, 
have come to harm in those difficult channels and 
treacherous seas. And death at sea had a great horror 
and anguish attached to it; the engulfing in darkness, the 
vain struggles for life, the loss of burial rites and all the 
last offices that can be paid to death, made it none the less 
terrible that it was socommon. From the Odyssey down- 
ward tales of sea-peril and shipwreck had the most powerful 
fascination, Yet to that race of sailors the sea always 
remained hateful; ‘as much as a mother is sweeter than a 
’ stepmother’, says Antipater,! ‘so much is earth dearer than 
“ the grey sea’. The fisherman tossing on the waves looked 
b 


back with envy to the shepherd, who, though his life was 
7 no less hard, could sit in quiet piping to his flock on the 
= green hillside; the merchant who crossed the whole length 


7 of the Mediterranean on his traffic, or even ventured out 
: beyond Calpe into the unknown ocean, hungered for the 
? peace of broad lands and the lowing of herds.? Cedet et 
4 ipse mari vector, nec nautica pinus mutabit merces: all 


dreams of a golden age, or of an ideal life in the actual 
world, included in them the release from this weary and 
faithless element. Even in death it would not allow its 
victims rest; the cry of the drowned man is that though 
kind hands have given him burial on the beach, even there 
the ceaseless thunder of the surge is in his ears, and the 
roar of the surf under the broken reef will not let him be 
quiet; ‘keep back but twelve feet from me’, is his last 
prayer, ‘and there billow and roar as much as thou wilt’? 
But even the grace of a tomb was often denied. In un- 
known distances the sailor sank into the gulfs or was flung 
on a desert beach. Erasippus, perished with his ship, has 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 23. 
2 Anth. Pal, vii. 636, ix. 7; cf. Virgil, Georg. ii. 468-70, 
3 Anth, Pal. vii. 284. 
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all the ocean for his grave; somewhere far away his white 
bones moulder on a spot that the seagulls alone can tell. 
Thymodes rears a cenotaph to his son, who on some Bithy- 
nian beach or island of the Pontic lies a naked corpse on an 
inhospitable shore. Young Seleucus, wrecked in the distant 
Atlantic, has long been dead on the trackless Spanish 
coasts, while yet at home in Lesbos they praise him and 
look forward to his return. On the thirsty uplands of 
Dryopia the empty earth is heaped up that does not cover 
Polymedes, tossed up and down far from stony Trachis on 
the surge of the Icarian sea. ‘ Also thee, O son of Cleanor/, 
one abruptly opens, in the overwhelming thought of all 
those many others whom the sea had swallowed down.t 
The ocean never forgot its cruelty. Ilaca Oddacca 
O@dvacoa, ‘everywhere the sea is the sea’, wails Aris- 
tagoras,2 past the perilous Cyclades and the foaming 
narrows of the Hellespont only to be drowned in a little 
Locrian harbour; the very sound of the words echoes the 
heavy wash of waves and the hissing of eternal foam. 
Already in sight of home, like Odysseus on his voyage 
from Aeolia, the sailor says to himself, ‘to-morrow the 
long battle against contrary winds will be over’, when the 
storm gathers as the words leave his lips, and he is swept 
back to death. The rash mariner who trusts the gales of 
winter draws fate on himself with his own hands; Cleonicus, 
hastening home to Thasos with his merchandise from 
Hollow Syria at the setting of the Pleiad, sinks with the 
sinking star.‘ But even in the days of the halcyons, when 
the sea should stand like a sheet of molten glass, the terrible 
straits swallow Aristomenes, with ship and crew; and 
Nicophemus perishes, not in wintry waves, but of thirst in 
a calm on the smooth and merciless Libyan sea.® By 
harbours and headlands stood the graves of drowned men 
with pathetic words of warning or counsel. ‘I am the 
tomb of one shipwrecked’; in these words again and again 
the verses begin. What follows is sometimes an appeal to 


* Anth. Pal. vii. 285, 497, 376, 651, 263. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 630. 4 Anth. Pal. vii. 263, 534. 
5 Anth. Pal. ix. 271, vii. 293. 
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others to take example: ‘let him have only his own hardi- 
hood to blame, who looses moorings from my grave’; 
sometimes it is a call to courage: ‘I perished; yet even 
then other ships sailed safely on.’ One, in words incom- 
parable for pathos and simplicity, neither counsels nor 
warns: ‘O mariners, well be with you at sea and on land; 
but know that you pass the tomb of a shipwrecked man’. 
Another sends a blessing out of his nameless tomb: ‘O 
sailor, ask not whose grave I am, but be thine own fortune 
a kindlier sea’. 

Beyond this point simplicity and pathos cannot go. But 
a height even greater is reached in a group of three epi- 
grams” which unite these qualities with severe magnificence 
of language and with the poignancy of some tragical Border 
ballad: that where Ariston of Cyrene, lying dead by the 
Icarian rocks, cries out passionately on mariners who go 
sailing by to tell Meno how his son perished ; that where 
the tomb of Biton in the morning sun, under the walls of 
Torone, sends a like message by the traveller to the child- 
less father, Nicagoras of Amphipolis ; and most piercing of 
all in their sorrow and most splendid in their cadences, the 
stately lines that tell of Polyanthus, sunk off Sciathus in 
the stormy Aegean, and laid in his grave by the young 
wife to whom only a dead body was brought home by the 
fishermen as they sailed into harbour in the grey of dawn. 

Less numerous than these poems of sea-sorrow, but with 
the same trouble of darkness, the same haunting chill, are 
others where death comes through the gloom of wet nights, 
in the snowstorm or the thunderstorm or the autumn rains 
that drown the meadow and swell the ford. The contrast 
of summer days may perhaps make the tidings of death 
more pathetic, and wake a more delicate pity; but the 
physical horror, as in the sea-pieces, is keener at the thought 
of lonely darkness, and storm in the night. Such are the 
pictures of the cattle coming unherded down the hill 
through the heavy snow at dusk, while high on the 
mountain side their master lies dead, struck by lightning ; 
or of Ion, who slipped overboard, unnoticed in the dark- 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 264, 282, 675; 269, 350. 7 Anth. Pal. vii. 499, 502, 739. 
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ness, while the sailors drank late into night at their 


anchorage; or of the strayed revellers, Orthon and Polyx- 


enus, who, bewildered in the rainy night, with the lights of 
the banquet still flaring in their eyes, stumbled on the 
slippery hill-path and lay dead at the foot of the cliff? 

O Charidas, what is there beneath? cries a passer-by over 
the grave of one who had in life nursed his hopes on the 
doctrine of a resurrection ; and out of the grave comes the 
sombre answer, Great darkness2 It is in this feeling that 
the brooding over death in later Greek literature issues ; we 
feel that we have left the ancient world and are on the 
brink of the Middle Ages with their half hysterical feeling 
about death, the piteous and ineffectual revolt against it, 
and the malign fascination with which it preys on men’s 
minds and paralyses their action. To the sombre imagina- 
tion of an exhausted race the generations of mankind were 
flocks of victims dragged one after another to the slaughter- 
house; in Palladas and his contemporaries the medieval 
dance of death is begun.2 The great and simple view of 
death is wholly broken up, with the usual loss and gain 
that comes of analysis. On the one hand is developed this 
tremulous protest against the law of life. But on the other 
there arises in compensation the view of death as final 
peace, the release from trouble, the end of wandering, the 
resolution of the feverous life of man into the placid 
continuity of nature. With a great loss of strength and 
directness comes an increased measure of gentleness. Poetry 
loves to linger over the thought of peaceful graves, The 
dead boy’s resting-place by the spring under the poplars 
bids the weary wayfarer turn aside and drink in the shade, 
and remember the quiet place when he is far away. The 
aged gardener lies at peace under the land that he had 
laboured for many a year, and in recompence of his fruitful 
toil over vine and olive, corn-field and orchard-plot, grateful 
earth lies lightly over his grey temples, and the earliest 
flowers of spring blossom above his dust. The lines of 
Leonidas, in which Clitagoras asks that when he is dead 


: Anth, Pal, vii. 173, ix. 82, vii. 398, 660. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 524. 
8 Anth. Pal. x. 78, 85, 88, xi. 300, 
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the sheep may bleat above him, and the shepherd pipe from 
the rock as they graze softly along the valley, and that the 
countryman in spring may pluck a posy of meadow flowers 
and lay it on his grave, have all the tenderness of an English 
pastoral in a land of soft outlines and silvery tones.! An 
intenser feeling for nature and a more consoling peace is in 
the nameless poem that bids the hill-brooks and the cool 
upland pastures tell the bees, when they go forth anew 
on their flowery way, that their old keeper fell asleep on a 
winter night, and will not come back with spring.2 The 
lines call to mind that passage of the Adonazs where the 
thought of earth’s annual resurrection calms by its glory 
and beauty the very sorrow which it rekindles; as those 
others in which, now the Malian fowler is gone, the plane 
again offers her branches ‘for the holy bird to rest his swift 
wing’? are echoed in the Ode where the note of the im- 
mortal bird sets the listener in the darkness at peace with 
Death. The dying man leaves earth with a last kind word. 
At rest from long wanderings, the woman, whose early 
memory went back to the storming of Athens by Roman 
legionaries, and whose later life had passed from Italy to 
Asia, unites the lands of her birth and adoption and decease 
in her farewell. For all ranks and ages—the baby gone to 
be a flower in Persephone’s crowned hair, the young scholar, 
dear to men and dearer to the Muses, the sage who, from 
the seclusion of his Alexandrian library, has seen three 
kings succeed to the throne®°—the recompence of life is 
peace. Peace is on the graves of the good servant, the 
faithful nurse, the slave who does not even in the tomb 
forget his master’s kindness or cease to help him at need.® 
Even the pets of the household have their slight memorial 
and their lasting rest. The shrill cicala, silent and no more 
looked on by the sun, finds a place on the meadows whose 
flowers the Queen of the Dead herself keeps bright with 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 315; vii. 321, 657.. The spirit, and much of the language, 
of these epigrams is very like that of Gray’s Z/egy. 

2 Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 3 Anth, Pal. vii. 171. 4 Anth, Pal, vii. 368. 

5 Anth. Pal. vii. 78, 483; Diog. Laert. iv, 25. 

6 4nth, Pal. vii. 178, 179; Kaibel, Apigr. Gr. 47. 
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dew. The sweet-throated song-bird, the faithful watch-dog, 
the speckled partridge in the coppice, go at the appointed 
time upon their silent way—zpsas angusti terminus aevt 
excipit—and come into human sympathy because their 
bright life is taken to its rest like man’s own in so brief 
a term.! 

Before this gentler view of death grief itself becomes 
softened. ‘Fare thou well even in the house of Hades’, 
says the friend over the grave of the friend: the words are 
the same as those of Achilles over Patroclus, but all the 
wild anguish has gone out of them.2 Over the ashes of 
Theognis of Sinope, without a word of sorrow, with hardly 
a pang of pain, Glaucus sets a stone in memory of the 
companionship of many years. And in the tenderest of 
epitaphs on dead friends acquiescence passes into hope, as 
the survivor of that union ‘which masters Time indeed, 
and is eternal, separate from fears’, prays Sabinus, if it be 
permitted, not even among the dead to let the severing 
water of Lethe pass his lips.? 

Out of peace comes the fruit of blessing. The drowned 
sailor rests the easier in his grave that the lines written 
over it bid better fortune to others who adventure the sea. 
‘Go thou upon thy business and obtain thy desire’,‘ says 
the dead man to the passer-by, and the kind word makes 
the weight of his own darkness less to bear. Amazonia of 
Thessalonica from her tomb bids husband and children 
cease their lamentations and be only glad while they re- 
member her. Such recompence is in death that the dead 
sailor or shepherd becomes thenceforth the genius of the 
shore or the hillside. The sacred sleep under earth sends 
forth a dim effluence; in a sort of trance between life and 
death the good still are good and do not wholly cease out 
of being.® 

For the doctrine of immortality did not dawn upon the 
world at any single time or from any single quarter. 
We are accustomed, perhaps, to think of it as though it 


; Anth, Pal. vii. 189, 199, 211, 203. 2 Jl. xxiii. 19; Auth. Pal. vii. at. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 509, 346. 4 Kaibel, Zpigr. Gr. 190, 
5 Anth. Pai. vii. 667, 8 Anth. Pal. vii. 269, 451, 657. 
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_ came like sunrise out of the dark, lux sedentibus in tenebris, 


giving a new sense to mankind and throwing over the 
whole breadth of life a vivid severance of light from 
shadow, putting colour and sharp form into what had till 
then all lain dim in the dusk, like Virgil’s woodland path 
under the glimpses of a fitful moon. Rather it may be 
compared to those scattered lights that watchers from 
Mount Ida were said to discern moving hither and thither 
in the darkness, and at last slowly gathering and kindling 
into the clear pallor of dawn! So it is that those half- 
beliefs, those hints and longings, still touch us with the 
freshness of our own experience. For the ages of faith, 
if such there be, have not yet come; still in the mysterious 
glimmer of a doubtful light men wait for the coming of 
the unrisen sun. During a brief and brilliant period the 
splendour of corporate life had absorbed the life of the 
citizen ; an Athenian of the age of Pericles may have, for 
the moment, found Athens all-sufficient to his needs. With 


_ the decay of that glory it became plain that this life was 


insufficient, that it failed in permanence and simplicity. 
We all dwell in a single native country, the universe, said 
Meleager,? expressing a feeling that had become the 
common heritage of his race. But that country, as men 
saw it, was but ill governed; and in nothing more so than 
in the rewards and punishments it gave its citizens. To 
regard it as the vestibule only of another country where 
life should have its intricacies simplified, its injustices 
remedied, its evanescent beauty fixed, and its brief joy made 
full, became an imperious instinct that claimed satisfaction, 
through definite religious teaching or the dreams of philo- 
sophy or the visions of poetry. And so the last words 
of Greek sepulcral poetry express, through questions and 
doubts, in metaphor and allegory, the final belief in some 
blessedness beyond death. Who knows whether to live 
be not death, and to be dead life? so the haunting hope 
begins. The Master of the Portico died young; does he 
sleep in the quiet embrace of earth, or wake in the joy of 
the other world?? ‘Even in life what makes each one of 

1 Lucret. v. 663. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 417. 3 x1, 7 in this selection. 
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us to be what we are is only the soul; and when we are 


dead, the bodies of the dead are rightly said to be our | 


shades or images; for the true and immortal being of each 
one of us, which is called the soul, goes on her way to 
other gods, that before them she may give an account = 
These are the final words left to men by that superb 
genius the dream of whose youth had ended in the lines ? 
made alive again by Shelley :— 
Thou wert the Morning Star among the living 
Ere thy fair light was fled ; 


Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


And at last, not from the pen of Plato, nor written in lines 
of gold, but set by a half-forgotten friend over an obscure 
grave, comes the certitude of that long hope. Heliodorus 
and Diogeneia died on the same day and are buried under 
the same stone: but love admits no such bar to its 
continuance, and the tomb is a bridal chamber for their 
triumphant life. 


XV 


Criticism, to be made effectively, must be made from 
beyond and outside the thing criticised. But as regards 
life itself, such an effort of abstraction is more than human. 
Men look on life from a point inside it, and the total view 
differs, or may even be reversed, with the position of the 
observer. The shifting of perspective makes things appear 
variously both in themselves and in their proportion to 
other things. What lies behind one person is before 
another ; the less object, if nearer, may eclipse the greater ; 
where there is no fixed standard of reference, how can it 
be determined what is real and what apparent, or whether 
there be any absolute fact at all? To some few among 
men it has been granted to look on life as it were from 
without, with vision unaffected by the limit of view and 
the rapid shifting of place. These, the poets who see 
life steadily and whole, in Arnold’s celebrated phrase, are 


; Plato, Laws, 959. ; 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 640. 
Anth, Pal. vii, 378, dyaddduevor cad Tagov ws Oddapor. 
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for the rest of mankind almost divine. We recognise them 
as such through a sort of instinct awakened by theirs and 
responding to it, through the inarticulate divinity of which 
we are all in some degree partakers. 

These are the great poets; and we do not look, in any 
Anthology of slight pieces, for so broad and sustained a 
view of life. But what we do find in the Anthology is the 
reflection in many epigrams of many partial criticisms from 
within; the expression, in the most brief and pointed form, 
of the total effect that life had on one man or another at 
certain moments, whether in the heat of blood, or the first 
melancholy of youth, or the graver regard of mature years. 
In most the same note recurs, of the shortness of life, 
of the inevitableness of death. Now death is the shadow 
at the feast, bidding men make haste to drink before 
the cup is snatched from their lips with its sweetness 
yet undrained ; again it is the bitterness within the cup 
itself, the lump of salt dissolving in the honeyed wine and 
spoiling the drink. Then comes the revolt against the 
cruel law of Nature in undisciplined minds. Sometimes 
this results in hard cynicism, sometimes in the relaxation 
of all effort; now and then the bitterness grows so deep 
that it almost takes the quality of a real philosophy, a 
‘nihilism’ that declares itself as a positive solution of the 
whole problem. ‘Little is the life of our rejoicing,’ says 
Rufinus,! in the very words of an English ballad of the 
fifteenth century ; ‘old age comes quickly, and death ends 
all” In many epigrams this burden is repeated. The 
philosophy is that of Ecclesiastes: ‘Go thy way, eat thy 
bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart, 
let thy garments be always white, and let thy head lack no 
ointment; see life with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy vanity; for that is thy portion in 
life, and in thy labour which thou takest under the sun.’ 
If the irony here is unintentional it is all the bitterer ; such 
consolation leads surely to a more profound gloom. With 
a selfish nature this view of life becomes degraded into 
cynical effrontery; under the Roman empire the lowest 


1 4nth. Pal. v. 12; cf. the beautiful lyric with the refrain Lyty// zoye is sor 
done (Percy Society, 1847.) 
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corruption of ‘good manners’ took for its motto the famous 
words, repeated in an anonymous epigram in the Anthology, 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die, In finer 
tempers it issues in a mood strangely mingled of weakness 
of will and lucidity of intelligence, like that of Omar 
Khayyam. Many of the stanzas of the Persian poet have a 
close parallel, not only in thought but in actual turn of 
phrase, in verses of the later epigrammatists.” The brief- 
ness of life when first realised makes youth feverish and 
self-absorbed. ‘Other men perhaps will be, but J shall 
be dead and turned into black earth’, he says—as though 
that were the one thing of importance® Or again, the 
beauty of returning spring is felt in the blood as an im- 
perious call to renew the delight in the simplest physical 
pleasures, food, scent of flowers, walks in the fresh country 
_air, and to thrust away the wintry thought of dead friends 
who cannot share those delights now. The earliest form 
taken by the instinct of self-preservation and the revolt 
against death can hardly be called by a milder name than 
swaggering. ‘I don’t care’, the young man cries,> with a 
sort of faltering bravado. Snatch the pleasure of the 
moment, such is the selfish instinct of man before his first 
imagination of life, and then, and then, let fate do its will 
upon you. Thereafter, as the first turbulence of youth 
passes, its first sadness succeeds, with the thought of all 
who have gone before and all who are to follow, and of the 
long silence under the ground. Touches of tenderness 
break in upon the reveller; thoughts of the kinship of 
earth, as the drinker lifts the cup wrought of the same clay 
as he; submission to the lot of mortality; counsels to be 
generous while life lasts, ‘to give and to share’; the 
renunciation of gross ambitions such as wealth and power 
with some likeness or shadow in it of the crowning ae 
of humility.’ 

It is here that the change begins. To renounce for the 


‘ Anth. Pal. xi. 56. 2 Cf. Anth. Pal. xi. 25, 433 xii. 50. 
Theognis, 877, Bergk. 4 Anth. Pai. ix, 412. 
bAnth. Pal. xi.-23, 
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first time is an action of supreme importance, and its con- 
sequences reach over the whole of life. Not only is it that 
he who has renounced one thing has shown himself im- 
plicitly capable of renouncing all things: he has shown 
much more; reflection, choice, will. Thenceforth he is able 
to see part of life at all events from outside, the part which 
he has put away from himself; for the first time his criti- 
cism of life begins to be real. He has no longer a mere 
feeling, whether eager haste or sullen submission or blind 
revolt ; behind the feeling there is now thought, the power 
which makes and unmakes all things. 

Of this maturer criticism on life the Anthology crys- 
tallises many brilliant fragments. Perhaps there is no 
thought among them which was even then original; cer- 
tainly there is none which is not now more or less familiar. 
But the perfected expression without which thought 
remains ineffectual gives some of them a value as endur- 
ing as their charm. A few of them are here set side by 
side without comment, for no comment is needed to make 
their sense clear, nor to give weight to their grave and 
penetrating reality. 

‘Those who have left the sweet light I mourn no longer, 
but those who live in perpetual expectation of death.’ 

‘What belongs to mortals is mortal, and all things pass 
by us; and if not, yet we pass by them,’ 

- *Now we flourish, as others did before, and others will 
presently, whose children we shall not see,’ 

‘I weep not for thee, dearest friend; for thou knewest 
much good; and likewise God dealt thee thy share of ill.’ 

These epigrams in their clear and unimpassioned brevity 
are a type of the Greek temper in the age of reflection. 
Many others, less simple in their language, less crystalline 
in their structure, have the same quiet sadness in their 
tone. As it is said in the solemn line of Menander, sorrow 
and life are too surely akin.?, The vanity of earthly labour ; 
the passing of youth; the utter annihilation of past time 
with all that it held of action and suffering ; the bitterness 
of the fear of death, and the weariness of the clutch at life ; 


1 XII. 20, 32, 25, 22, in this selection. 
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such are among the thoughts of most frequent recurrence. 
In one view these are the commonplaces of literature; yet 
they are none the less the expression of the profoundest 
thought of mankind. 

In Greek literature from first to last this is the view of 
life taken by the most serious thinkers. Not in one age or 
in one form of poetry alone, but in most that are of great 
import, the feeling that death was better than life is no 
mere caprice of melancholy, but a settled conviction. The 
terrible words of Zeus in the Iliad to the horses of Achilles, 
‘for there is nothing more pitiable than man, of all things 
that breathe and move on earth’, represent the Greek 
criticism of life already mature and consummate. ‘Of all 
things not to be born into the world is best,’ says Theognis 
in lines the calmness of which has no trace of resentment,? 
‘but being born, as quickly as may be to pass the gates of 
Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of earth.’ Sophocles at 
the end of his long and brilliant life, in an age the most 
splendid that the world has ever witnessed, reaffirms, with the 
weight of a testamentary declaration, the words of the Meg- 
arian poet : and in another line,’ whose rhythm is the sighing 
of all the world made audible, ‘For there is no such pain, 
he says, ‘as length of life.’ So too Menander, in the most 
striking of the fragments preserved from his world of 
comedies,* weighs and puts aside all the attractions that 
life can offer: ‘Him I call most happy who, having gazed 
without grief on these august things, the common sun, the 
stars, water, clouds, fire, goes quickly back whence he came.’ 
With so clear-sighted and so sombre a view of this life, and 
with no certainty of another, it was only the inspiration 
of great thought and action, and the gladness of yet un- 
exhausted youth, that sustained the ancient world so long. 
And this gladness of youth faded away. Throughout all 
the writing of the later classical period we feel one thing 
constantly ; that life was without joy. The one desire left 
is for rest. Life is brief, as men of old time said; but now 
there is scarcely a wish that it should be longer. ‘Little is 


1 71. xvii. 443-447. 
® Theognis, 425-8, Bergk ; Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1225-8. 
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thy life and afflicted,’ says Leonidas,! ‘and not even so is it 
sweet, but more bitter than loathed death. ‘Weeping I 
was born, and when I have done my weeping I die, another 
poet wails,” ‘and all my life is among many tears.’ Aesopus 
is in a strait betwixt two; if one might but escape from 
life without the horror of dying! for now it is only the 
revolt from death that keeps him in the anguish of life To 
Palladas of Alexandria the world is but a slaughter-house, 
and death is its blind and irresponsible lord.4 

From the name of Palladas is inseparable the name of 
the famous Hypatia, and the strange history of the Neo- 
Platonic school. The last glimmer of light in the ancient 
world was from the embers of their philosophy. A few late 
epigrams preserve a record of their mystical doctrines, and 
speak in half-unintelligible language of ‘the one hope’ that 
went among them, a veiled and crowned phantom, under 
the name of Wisdom. But, apart from those lingering 
relics of a faith among men half dreamers and _ half 
charlatans, patience and silence were the only two counsels 
left ; patience, in which we imitate God himself; silence, in 


which all our words must soon end. Men had once been 


comforted for their own life and death in the thought of 
deathless memorials ; now they had lost hope, and declared 
that no words and no gods could give immortality.6 Greek 
literature perished because it found nothing more in the end 
to say than this. Its end was like that recorded of the noblest 
of the Roman Emperors; the last word uttered with its 
dying breath was the counsel of equanimity. Resignation ® 
was the one lesson left, and, this lesson once fully learned, 
it naturally and silently died. The ages that followed were 
too preoccupied to think of preserving its records, or even 
of writing its epitaph. Filtered down through Byzantine 
epitomes, through Arabic translations, through every sort 
of strange and tortuous channel, a tradition of this great 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 472. 2 Anth. Pal. x. 84. 3 Anth. Pal. x. 123. 

4 Anth. Pal. x. 85. 5 Anth. Pal. x. 94, xi. 300. 

6 Anth. Pal. vii. 300, 362. = 

7 Signum Aequanimitatis dedit atque ita conversus quast dormtret spiritum 
reddidit, Jul. Capitol., Antoninus Pius, c. 12. 

8 ‘Hovxlyv ayargy, Anth. Pal, x. 77, 
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literature just survived long enough to kindle the imagina- 
tion of the fifteenth century. The revolutions of history, 
fortunate perhaps for the world, swept the last Greek 
scholars away from Constantinople, carrying with them the 


priceless relics of forgotten splendours. To some broken’ 


stones, and to the chance which has saved a few hundred 
manuscripts from destruction, is due such knowledge as 
we have to-day of that Greek thought and life which still 
remains to us in many ways an unapproached ideal. 


XVI 


That ancient world perished ; and all the while, side by 
side with it, a new world was growing up with which it had 
so little in common that hitherto it would only have been 
confusing to take the latter much into account. This review 
of the older civilisation has, so far as may be, been kept 
apart from all that is implied by the introduction of 
Christianity ; it has even spoken of the decay and death 
of literature, though literature and thought in another field 
were never more active than in the early centuries of the 
Church. For the latter half of the period of human history 
over which the Greek Anthology stretches, this new world 
was in truth the more important of the two. While to the 
ageing Greek mind life had already lost its joy, and thought 
begun to sicken, we hear the first notes of a new glory and 
passion ; 

"Eyeipe 6 Kabevdav 
Kal dvaora, ék TOV vEeKpOv 
kat eripatvores cor 6 Xpiords.} 


In this fragment of shapeless verse, not in the smooth 
delicate couplets of contemporary poets, Polyaenus or 
Antiphilus, lay the germ of the music which was to charm 
the centuries that followed. Even through the long swoon of 
art which is usually thought of as following the darkness of 
the third century, the truth was that art was transforming 
itself into new shapes and learning a new language. The 


' Quoted by S. Paul, Zgh, v. 14. 
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last wisdom of the Neo-Platonic philosophy was barely said 
when the Church of the Holy Wisdom rose in Constan- 
tinople, the most perfect work of art that has yet been 
known in organic beauty of design and splendour of orna- 
ment; and when Justinian by his closure of the schools of 
Athens marked off, as by a precise line, the end of the 
ancient world, in the Greek monasteries of Athos new 
types of beauty were being slowly wrought out which 
passed outward from land to land, transfiguring the face of 
the world as they went. 

It is only in the growth and life of that new world that 
the decay and death of the old can be regarded with equa- 
nimity, or can in a certain sense be historically justified : 
for Greek civilisation was and still is so incomparable that 
its loss might otherwise fill the mind with despair, and 
seem to be the last irony cast by fate against the idea of 
human progress. But it is the law of all Nature, from her 
highest works to her lowest, that life only comes by death ; 
‘she replenishes one thing out of another’, in the words of 
the Roman poet, ‘and does not suffer anything to be 
forgotten before she has been recruited by the death of 
something else.’ To all things born she comes one day 
with her imperious message: materies opus est ut crescant 
postera secla+ With the infinite patience of one who has 
inexhaustible time and imperishable material at her 
absolute command, slowly, vacillatingly, not hesitating at 
any waste or any cruelty, Nature works out some form till 
it approaches perfection ; then finds it flawed, finds it is not 
the thing she meant, and with the same unscrupulous 
and passionless action breaks it up and begins anew. As 
in our own lives we sometimes feel that the slow progress 
of years, the structure built up cell by cell through pain 
and patience and weariness at lavish cost seems one day, 
when some great new force enters our life, to crumble and 
fall away from us, leaving us strangers in a new world, so it is 
with the greater types of life, with peoples and civilisations ; 
some secret inherent flaw was in their structure; they meet 
a trial for which they were not prepared, and fail; once 
more they must be passed into the crucible and melted 

1 Lucret. i. 263, ili. 967. 
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down to their primitive matter. Yet in some way the 
experience of all past generations enters into those which 
succeed them, and still lives in the gradual evolution of the 
purpose of history. Of histories no less than of poems it is 
true that the best are but shadows, and that, for the highest 
purposes which history serves, the idea is the fact; the im- 
pression produced on us, the influence of a life, ideal or 
actual, akin to and yet different from ours, is the one thing 
which primarily matters. So far as this, the vital part of 
human culture, is concerned, modern scholarship has not 
helped men beyond the point already reached by the more 
imperfect knowledge and more vivid intuitions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. If the Greek world 
heightened life more for them than it does for us, we have, 
so far as Greek is concerned, lost and not gained. Com- 
pensations indeed there are ; a vast experience has enlarged 
our horizon, and it would be absurd to say now, as was 
once truly or plausibly said, that Greek means culture. Yet 
even now we could ill do without it; nor does there seem 
any reason beyond the dulness of our imagination and the 
imperfection of our teaching why it should not be as true 
and as living a help as ever in our lives. 

The highest office of history is to preserve ideals, as it is 
of poetry to create them. The value of this selection of 
minor poetry—if one can speak of a value in poetry beyond 
itself—is that, however imperfectly, it draws for us in little a 
picture of the Greek ideal with all its virtues and its failings : 
it may be taken as an epitome, slightly sketched with a 
facile hand, of the book of Greek life. How slight its sub- 
stance is becomes plain the moment we turn from these 
epigrams, however delicate and graceful, to the great 
writers. Yet the very study of the lesser and the apprecia- 
tion that comes of study may quicken our understanding of 
the greater; and there is something more moving and 
pathetic in their survival, as of flowers from a strange land: 
white violets gathered at morning, to revert to Meleager’s 
exquisite metaphor, and still yielding a faint sweetness in 
the never-ending afternoon. 
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Dear Muse, for whom bringest thou this gardenful of song, or 
who is he that fashioned the garland of poets? Meleager made it, 
and wrought out this gift as a remembrance for noble Diocles, 
inweaving many lilies of Anyte, and many martagons of Moero, 
and of Sappho little, but all roses, and the narcissus of choral 
Melanippides budding into hymns, and the fresh shoot of the 
vine-blossom of Simonides ; twining to mingle therewith the spice- 
scented flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets Love melted the 
wax, and with her, marjoram from sweet-breathing Rhianus, and 
the delicious maiden-fleshed crocus of Erinna, and the hyacinth 
of Alcaeus, vocal among the poets, and the dark-leaved laurel- 
spray of Samius, and withal the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas, and 
the tresses of Mnasalcas’ sharp pine; and he plucked the spreading 
plane of the song of Pamphilus, woven together with the walnut 
shoots of Pancrates and the fair-foliaged white poplar of Tymnes, 
and the green mint of Nicias, and the horn-poppy of Euphemus 


growing on the sands; and with these Damagetus, a dark violet, 
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and the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of pungent 
honey, and the rose-campion of Euphorion, and the spice-plant of 
the Muses, him who had his surname from the Dioscori: and with 
them he inwove Hegesippus, a riotous grape-cluster, and mowed 
down the scented rush of Perses; and withal the quince from 
the branches of Diotimus, and the first pomegranate flowers of 
Menecrates, and the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus, and the terebinth 
of Phaennus, and the tall wild pear of Simmias, and among them 
also parsley from the blameless meadow of Parthenis, plucking 
apart its small flowers, and fruitful remnants from the honey- 
dropping Muses, yellow ears from the corn-blade of Bacchylides ; 
and withal Anacreon, both that sweet song of his and his nectarous 
elegies, unsown honeysuckle; and withal the thorn-blossom of 
Archilochus from a tangled brake, bitter drops from the ocean ; 
and with them the young olive-shoots of Alexander, and the 


crimson water-lily of Polycleitus; and among them he laid amara- 
cus, Polystratus the flower of singers, and the young Phoenician 
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cypress of Antipater, and also set therein spiked Syrian nard, the 
poet who sang of himself as Hermes’ gift; and withal Posidippus 
and Hedylus together, wild blossoms of the cornfield, and the 
blowing windflowers of the son of Sicelides; yea, and set therein 
the golden bough of the ever divine Plato, that shines everywhere 
by its virtue, and beside him Aratus the knower of the stars, 
cutting the first-born spires of that heaven-high palm, and the 
fair-tressed lotus of Chaeremon mixed with the gilliflower of 
Phaedimus, and the woven daisies of Antagoras, and the wine- 
loving fresh-blown wild thyme of Theodorides, and the corn-flowers 
of Phanias, and many newly-scriptured shoots of others ; and with 
them also even from his own Muse some early white violets. Now 
to my friends I bring this gift; but the sweet-worded garland of 
the Muses is common to all initiate. 
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LAUS VENERIS 
ASCLEPIADES 
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Jar of Athens, drip the dewy wetness of the Wine-God, drip 
in dew over the feast to which all bring their share; be silenced 
the swan, sage Zeno, and the Muse of Cleanthes, and let our 
concern be bitter-sweet Love. 


2 


Sweet is snow in summer for one athirst to drink, and sweet for 
sailors after winter to see the Crown of spring; but most sweet 
when one cloak hides two lovers, and the praise of Love is told 
by both. 
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LOVE AND THE SCHOLAR 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
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THE FIRST KISS 
STRATO 
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3 
E Nothing is sweeter than love; and all delicious things are second 
to it; yes, even honey I spit out of my mouth. Thus saith Nossis ; 
and he whom the Cyprian loves not, knows not what roses her 
__ flowers are. 
% 4 
lo Once when turning over the Book of Hesiod in my hands, 
suddenly I saw Pyrrha approaching ; and casting the book to the 
ground from my hand, I cried out, Why bring your works to me, 
old Hesiod? 
5 
7 At evening, at the hour when we say good-night, Moeris kissed 
me, I know not whether really or in a dream; for very clearly 
G 
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THE REVELLER 
MELEAGER 
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LOVE AND WINE 
RUFINUS 
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I now have the rest in mind, all she said to me, and all that she 
asked me of; but whether she has kissed me too, I am still to 
seek ; for if it is true, how, once thus rapt to heaven, do I go to 
and fro upon earth? 

6 . 

Let the die be thrown; lightup! I will on my way; aye, courage! 
—Heavy with wine, what is your purpose?—I will revel—I will 
revel ? whither will you, O heart?—And what is Reason to Love? 
light up, quick !—But where is your old study of philosophy ?— 
Away with the long toil of wisdom; this one thing only I know, 
that Love abated even the pride of Zeus. 


7 
I am armed against Love with a breastplate of Reason, neither 
shall he conquer me, one against one; yes, I a mortal will 
contend with him the immortal: but if he have Bacchus to second 
him, what can I do alone against the two? 
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A KISS WITHIN THE CUP 


AGATHIAS 
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Snow, hail, darken, blaze, thunder, shake forth all thy glooming 
clouds upon the earth; for if thou slay me, then will I cease, but 
while thou leavest me alive, though in worse plight than this, I will 
revel. For the God draws me who is thy master too, at whose 
persuasion, Zeus, thou didst once pierce in gold to that brazen 
bridal-chamber. 

9 
I am no wine-bibber ; but if you will make me drunk, taste first 
and bring it me, and I take it. For if you shall touch it with your 
lips, no longer is it easy to keep sober or to escape the sweet cup- 
bearer; for the cup carries me the kiss from you, and tells me of 
the favour that it had. 
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LOVE’S MARTYR 
MELEAGER 
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LOVE’S DRINK 
MELEAGER 
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LOVE THE RUNAWAY 
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Evermore in mine ears eddies the sound of Love, and mine eye 
carries the silent sweetness of a tear to the Desires ; neither does 
night nor light let me rest, but already my enchanted heart bears 
the well-known imprint. Ah, winged Loves, why do you ever know 
how to fly towards me, but have no whit of strength to fly away? 


aE 


The cup is sweetly glad, and says that it touches the voiceful 
mouth of love’s darling, Zenophile. Happy! would that now, 
bringing up her lips to my lips, she would drink at one draught 
the very soul in me. 

12 


I make hue and cry after wild Love; for now, even now in the 
morning dusk, he flew away from his bed and was gone. This boy 
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LOVE’S SYMPATHY 
CALLIMACHUS 
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is full of sweet tears, ever talking, swift, unabashed, sly-laughing, 
winged on the back, girt with a quiver. But whose son he is I 
cannot say, for Heaven denies having borne this ruffler, and Earth 
and Sea deny. Everywhere and by all is he hated; now look you 
to it lest haply even now he is laying more springes for souls. 
Yet—there he is, see! about his lurking-place; I espy thee, 
O archer, ambushed in Zenophile’s eyes. 


i 


Our friend was wounded and we knew it not; how bitter a sigh, 
mark you? he drew from the depth of his breast. Lo, ’twas the 
third cup he was drinking, and his garlands scattered their petals, 
and all the roses were shed on the ground. He is deep in the 
fire, surely; no, by the gods, I guess not at random; a thief 
myself, I know a thief’s footprints. 


a 
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XIV 
THE MAD LOVER 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
’Avépa AvaonThpe Kvvos BeBornmevov to 
bSace Onpetny eixova pact Bréreuv: 
Avocdov taxa mixpov "Epes évérntev odovta 
eis €ué, Kal waviars Oupov édnicato: 
Lav yap éuol Kab wovtos emnpatov eixova paives, 
Kar Totapav Sivat, Kal Sémras oivoxoor. 


XV 


TO THE WORLD’S END 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Ei xai tnXoTépw Mepons teov iyvos épeicess, 
arnvos Epws wrnve Keice péver we péper: 
Ei cai és avtoAinv mpos opoxpoov tEca Ha, 
\ > £ [v4 > yA 
meCOS AMETPNTOLS EYromat EV TTAOCLOLS. 


XVI 


LOVE’S GARLAND 
MELEAGER 


T1hé£@ AevKoiov mrAEEW F arradjy awa pvptoss 


i ts \ \ a if 
vapKkiaoorv, TAEEM Kai TA YeMOVTA Kpiva, 


14 
A man wounded bya rabid dog’s venom sees, they say, the 
beast’s image in all waters. Surely mad Love has fixed his bitter 
fang in me, and made my soul the prey of his frenzies; for both 
the sea and the eddies of rivers and the wine- carrying cup show 
me thy image, beloved. 
15 
Even if thou wilt plant thy foot far away beyond Meroé, winged 
Love carries me thither with the might of wings: even if thou wilt 
pass into the East to the Dawn whose hue is thine, afoot over 
immeasurable leagues I will follow. 


16 


I will twine the white violet and I will twine the delicate narcissus 
with myrtle buds, and I will twine laughing lilies, and I will twine 
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Tré£@ nai xpoxov ndvv, émimréEw & bdnwvOov 
Toppupéenv, TAEEW Kal hirépacta poda, 
‘Os av érl kpotdpors pupoBoatpiyou ‘HdodaHpas 
> f / > fol ie 
evTAOKapov YaiTHy avGoBorAH orédavos. 


XVII 


LOVER’S FRIGHT 
MELEAGER 
CAN f , , x > / v y 
pTacrat Tis ToOccoV av aixypdoat ayplos ely ; 
Tis TOoos avTapat Kal Tpos "Epwra Baxny ; 
“Amte TaX0S TevKas* KaiToL KTUTTOS: “Hdodwpas: 
Batve wadw otépvov évtos éwav, Kpadin. 


XVIII 


LOVE IN SPRING 
MELEAGER 

"H6dn AcuKoiov Garret, Oarrev O€ hirAouBpos 

vapkioaos, Garret 8’ odpecipota Kpiva’ 
"H8y 8 4 durépactos, év dvOcow dpipov dvos, 

Znvodira IerBods 7dv TéOnA€ podov. 
Aewpaves, Ti waTaLa Kopats Ere atdpa yedate ; 

a yap wais Kpéooay aduTvowy otepavon. 


the sweet crocus, and I will twine therewithal the crimson hyacinth, 
and I will twine lovers’ roses, that on balsam-curled Heliodora’s 
temples my garland may shed its petals over the lovelocks of her 
hair. 

17 

She has been snatched away! What savage could do so cruel 

a deed? Who so bold as to raise battle against very Love? Light 
torches, quick! and yet—a footfall; Heliodora’s ; go back into my 
breast, O my heart, 

18 


Now the white violet blooms, and blooms the moist narcissus, 
and bloom the mountain-ranging lilies; and now, dear to her 
lovers, spring flower among the flowers, Zenophile, the sweet rose 
of Persuasion, has burst into bloom. Meadows, why idly laugh in 
the brightness of your tresses? for my girl is better than garlands | 
sweet to smell. 
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XIX 


A FLOWER AMONG THE FLOWERS 
MELEAGER 
‘O oréhavos rept Kpatl papatveras ‘Hd10dmpas* 
avti & éxrdpret ToD ctepdvou atépavos. 


XX 


PARTING AT DAWN 
MELEAGER 
’Hods dyyede yaipe Paechope Kal Taxvds EXOots 
“Eorrepos iv amayels NaOptos avOis ayor. 


XXI 


DEARER THAN DAY 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
, , / > / ra > \ 
LYoleo, cor wédArov evérresy, TaXivopaov twnv 
x > / \ / ” f 
ap avaceipalw Kat Tad ayxXt MEvo, 
ss py a \ a / ed \ 
Xv yap éyo SactAnTa Sudotacw oid Te TLKPHY 
vuKTa KaTaTTnoow THY AyepovTiasa: 
” \ / / c tue > \ \ la 
Hyate yap céo déyyos omotiov' adda TO pev Tov 
apOoyyov, cv dé wor Kal TO AGAHpa Hépets 
lal ei / La Lae 4 aA 
Keivo To Lecpnveav yAuKEepwtepory, © emt TaTaL 


eloly euhs Wwuxijs ehaides éxxpepées. 


19 
The garland withers round Heliodora’s head; but she shines 
out, the garland of the garland. 


20 
Fare well, Morning Star, herald of dawn, and quickly come as. 
the Evening Star, bringing again in secret her whom thou takest 
away. 
21 
‘Fare well,’ I would say to you; and again I check my voice 
and rein it backward, and again I stay beside you; for I shrink 
from the terrible separation from you as from the bitter night of 
Acheron ; for the light of you is like the day. Yet that, I think, 
1s voiceless, but you bring me also the murmuring talk of that 
pete sweeter than the Sirens’, whereon all my soul’s hopes are 
ung. 


XXII 


THE MORNING STAR 
MACEDONIUS 


Dacdhope, pn Tov ”"Epwra Bidteo, nds SiddéoKov 
"Apei yevtovéwy vnreks Frop &yew, 

‘Os 8€ rapos Krupévns opdwov BadOovra pedrdOpw 
ov Spopov @kuTrodnv eyes am’ avToXins, 

Odbt® por Tepl vinta poyts ToOéovTL havetcav 
épxeo SnOvvav, as Tapa Kippepioss. 


XXIII 


AT COCKCROWING 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

"OpOpos &Bn, XpvovrAdra, wadar & Hoos adréxtwp 

Knpvocav hOovepnv "Hpiryéveray dryet: 
'Opvidwr Eppois POovepdraros, bs we SioKess 

oixoGev eis TroANOvs HiPEwY ddpous. 
Tnpdoxers TiOavé Ti yap onv edvérw HO 

oUTwS OpOpioiny Hracas eK NExXEwD ; 


22 


Morning Star, do not Love violence, neither learn, neighbour as 
thou art to Mars, to have a heart that pities not; but as once 
before, seeing Phaethon in Clymene’s chamber, thou heldest not 
on thy fleet-foot course from the East, even so on the skirts of 
night, the night that so hardly has lightened on my desire, come 
lingering as among the Cimmerians. 


23 
Grey dawn is over, Chrysilla, and ere now the morning cock 
clarioning leads on the envious Lady of Morn. III betide thee, 
most envious of birds, who drivest me from my home to the 
chattering crowd of men. Thou growest old, Tithonus; else why 
dost thou chase Dawn thy bedfellow out of her couch while yet 


morning is so young? 
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XXIV 
DAWN’S HASTE 
MELEAGER 

"OpOpe ri por Svcépacte Tayvs wept KoiToy éméaTNS 

apt piras Anuots ypwtl yALralvopEere ; 
Eide mddw otpéas taxivov dpopov” Komepos eins, 

® yruKv das Badrov eis eue TiKpOTAaTOV 
"Hn yap cat mpoobev én’ ’AXkpnvnv Acos 7)rOes 

divtios* ovK adans éoot Tadtvopopins. 


XXV 


DAWN’S DELAY 
MELEAGER 
"OpOpe ti viv dSucépacte Bpadds mrepl Kocpov édicon, 
adXos éerrel Anwovs Oarre? v7r0 yNavice ; 
"ANN Ste Tay padway KOATrOLS ExoV WKS érréaTNS, 
as Badrwv et’ ewol Pas ervyatpéKakon, 


XXVI 


WAITING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Anduver Kreopavtis: 0 bé tpitos apxetat Sy 
AUyvos UToKAdlew Ka wapatvomevos* 


24 

Grey dawn, hater of lovers, why risest thou so swift round my 
bed, where but now I nestled close to darling Demo? Would 
God thou wouldst turn thy fleet course backward and be evening, 
thou shedder of the sweet light that is so bitter on me. For once 
before, for Zeus and his Alemena, thou wentest contrary ; thou art 
not unlessoned in running backward. 


25 
Grey dawn, hater of lovers, why rollest thou now so slow round 
the world, since another is shrouded and warm by Demo? but 
when I held her delicate form to my breast, swift thou wert upon 
us, shedding on me a malicious light. 


26 


Cleophantis lingers long; the third lamp now begins to give 
a broken glimmer as it silently wastes away. And would that the 


ata’ ne 


a By Ny \ ig \ 
——— AlBe 8é Kai Kpadins rupods cvvaTréaBeTo AUyV, 
AY eer Coe Sen D) , 8 \ ” , 
onde wu’ Ur’ aypvmvots Snpov Exare TdOo1s. 
3 
A roca tiv Ku0épecav éropocev Earrepos Hee 
GX’ ob’ avOperrav peidetat odte Oedv. 


XXVII 


WAITING IN VAIN 
ASCLEPIADES 
‘OQporoyno’ HEew eis vita poe 4 ’mtBontos 
Nixa, Kal cewviy @poce Oecpoddpor, 
Kovy fret, purXaKn S€ wapoiyetas ap’ émvopKetv 
nOede ; TOV AVYVOY, Taides, aTToaBécaTe. 


XXVIII 


THE SCORNED LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
Nvé, o€ yap ovK GdAnV papTipopat, old p’ iBpiter 
Tv@sas 1) Nixods otca pireEarrarns, 
KArnbels od dkAntos edijrv0a Tadta Tabodca 
col meprpait’ em’ €mois oTaod Tote mpoOvposs. 


firebrand in my heart too were quenched with the lamp, and did 


~ not burn me long in wakeful desires. Ah how often she swore by 


the Cytherean that she would be here at evenfall; but she recks 
not of either men or gods. 
, 27 

Nico the renowned consented to come to me at nightfall and 


swore by the holy Lady of Laws; and she is not come, and the 
watch is gone by; did she mean to forswear herself? Servants, 


put out the lamp. 
- 28 


O Night, thee and none other I take to witness, how Nico’s 
Pythias flouts me, traitress as she is; asked, not unasked am I 
come; may she yet blame thee in the selfsame plight standing by 


my porch! 
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XXIX 


SLEEPLESS NIGHT 
AGATHIAS 

Tlacav eye tHv viKra Kwipopar edt 8 eréhOy 

dpOpos édivdcat pikpa yapifouevos, 
’Auderreputpdfouar yeridoves, és Sé we Sdxpv 

BadXovow YyAvKEpoy Koya Tapwocdpevat, 
Oxupata 8 oiSaovra durdocerat, 7) Sé “PodavOns 

avOis éwots otépvors Ppovtis avactpEederat. 
QO, dOovepai ravcacbe NarnTpides, od yap Eywye 

tHv Dirounreinv yA@ooay atreFpioaunv 
"ANN "ItuNov KralolTe KaT’ OUpEa, Kal YyodoLTE 

els Erromros Kpavany avruwWw edeCopevat, 
Bawov va kvdécoomer: icws Se Tis HEet Ovetpos 

bs pe “PodavOeiows mHyeow audiBanrel. 

XXX 
THE LOVE LETTER 
RUFINUS 

‘Poudivos TH wh yAuKepwtatn ’Edaide Toda 

xaipewv, eb yaipew yopis €uod Svvacac: 
Ovxére Bactalo, wa Ta o Oupata, THY didépnmov 

Kal THY pouvoreyh ceio Scafuyinv, 


29 

All night long I sigh ; and when grey dawn rises and grants me 
grace to sleep for a little, the swallows cry around and about me, 
and drive me back to tears, thrusting sweet slumber away ; and my 
swollen eyes keep vigil, and the thought of Rhodanthe returns 
again in my bosom. O envious chatterers, be still; it was not I 
who shore away Philomela’s tongue; weep for Itylus on the 
mountains, and sit wailing by the hoopoe’s rocky tent, that we 
may sleep a little; and perchance a dream will come and clasp me 
round with Rhodanthe’s arms. 


30 
Rufinus to Elpis, my most sweet, greeting; well be with thee, 


if thou canst be well away from me. No longer can I bear, no, by 
thine eyes, my solitary and unmated severance from thee, but 
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"AXN’ aiei Saxpvorar mepuppévos 1) mre Kopnooov 
Epxopar ) weyddns vnov és ’Apréusdos" 
Auptov adda watpn pe SedéEeTar, és Sé cov Supa 
TTHTOMAL, Epp@abat pupia a’ evyopevos. 


XXXI 


LOVE AND REASON 
PHILODEMUS 


Wuy7 oe mporéyer hevyewy moor ‘Hrcodépas, 
Saxpva Kai Ejrovs Tovs ply érictapéevn: 

Dyoi pév, adra puyeiv ov por cOévos, 1) yap avardys 
avTn Kal mporéyer Kal mpodéyouca pirel. 


XXXII 


ODI ET AMO 
MELEAGER 

"Ayyetrov tabe, Aopxds: idod rare Sevtepov avTh 

Kal Tpirov ayyetdov, Aopkas, a&rravta: tpéxe’ 
Myxére pédre trétov. Bpayd wor Bpayd, Aopxas, éricxes: 

Aopkas, trot omrevders Trpiv oe Ta TavTa pabely ; 
IIpéabes & ofs elpnxa maXat—parrdov & dTv—Anpo- 

pndev bros elns—anrnr’ OTi—TavTa réyE 


evermore dabbled with tears I go to Coressus or to the temple of 
the great Artemis; but tomorrow my home shall receive me, and 
I will fly to thy face. Fare well ten thousand times. 


alt 

My soul forewarns me to flee the desire of Heliodora, knowing 
well the tears and jealousies of old. She talks; but I have no 
strength to flee, for, shameless that she is, she forewarns, and while 
she forewarns, she loves. 

32 

Take this message, Dorcas ; lo again a second and a third time, 
Dorcas, take her all my message; run; delay no longer; fly. 
Wait a little, Dorcas, prithee a little; Dorcas, whither so fast 
before learning all I would say? And add to what I have just 
said—or rather—I am a fool; say nothing at all—only that-— 
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; SF i A 7 ‘ , 
My delSov od Ta Travta Aéyerw. Kaitos Ti oé, Aopxas, 
LZ > t i 
éxrréuTr@, WV col KAVTOS, Lov, Mpoaywr ; 


XXXIII 


LOOKING AND LIKING . 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
'OdOarpol, réo péxpis aptocerte véxtap ’"Epworov 
KadXE0S akpntou CwpoTrorat Opacées ; 
Tire diab péE@pev Sry aOévos, év dé yadhvyn 
uvndaria oreicw Kirpids Mevdryin. 
Hi & dpa mov kal KeiOs Katacyertos éccoma oiatp@ 
yivecbe xpvepois Saxpuar pvdaréot, 
"Evdtxov oTAncovTes ael Tovov: €& tuéwv yap, 
hed, Tupos és TOrany HAOopeEV Epyacinv. 


XXXIV 


FORGET-ME-NOT 
AGATHIAS 
°H pd ye xal ov, Didwva, Pépers TOOov, %) pa Kal avTh 
KAMVELS AVANEOLS Ompact THKOMEVN ; 
ey \ < ¢ ” 7 c , \ 
H od pev barvov exes yuKepw@tator, nwerépns Oé 
hpovTidos ovTE NOYos yivetat oT’ apLOpos ; 


say everything; spare not to say everything. Yet why do I send 
you out, Dorcas, when myself, see, I go forth with you ? 


Se) 

Eyes, how long are you draining the nectar of the Loves, rash 
drinkers of the strong unmixed wine of beauty? let us run far 
away, far as we have strength to go, and in calm I will pour sober 
offerings to Cypris the Placable. But if haply even there I am 
caught by the frenzy, be you wet with chill tears and doomed for 
ever to bear deserved pain; since from you, alas! it was that we 
fell into all this labour of fire. 


34 
Dost thou then also, Philinna, carry longing in thee, dost thou 
thyself also sicken and waste away with tearless eyes? or is thy 
sleep most sweet to thee, while of our care thou makest neither 


LOVE ILI 


Kipyoes 7a buora, reny 8’, dpéeyapte, mapevdy 
aOpncw Oapywwois Saxpvart Teyyouévny: 

Kurpis yap Ta wév ddXa TadtyKorTos, ev Sé Te KANOV 
Araxev, eyOaipew tas coBapevomevas. 


XXXV 


AMANTIUM IRAE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Aikridas auderivater éuois Taddreva mpoowrois 
~~~ €aarepos, bBptotny poor érevEapéevn. 
"TBpis épwras édvce: patny be wd00s adarai: 
UBpis eunv épéOer wAdrov épwpaviny: 
"Opoca yap AvKaBavta pévery amdvevOev exelvns, 
® TOT0l, GAN’ ixéTyns Tpwios EevOds EBnv. 


XXXVI 


INCONSTANCY 
MACEDONIUS 
Ilappevis ovx Epy@: To ev ovvoma KadOY akovoas 
aiadunv: ov dé wor TiKpoTépn Oavatov- 
Kal devyers hidéovra Kai ov pidréovra SiwxKers 
oppa Tar. Keivoy Kal didéovta Pvyns. 


count nor reckoning? Thou wilt find thy fate likewise, and thy 
haughty cheek I shall see wetted with fast-falling tears. For the 
Cyprian in all else is malign, but one virtue is imparted her, hate 
of proud beauties. 
35 
At evening Galatea slammed-to the doors in my face, flinging at 
me a speech of scorn. ‘Scorn breaks love’; idly errs this by- 
word; her scorn inflames my love-madness the more. For I 
swore I would stay a year away from her; out and alas! but with 
break of day I went to sue her favour. 
46 
Constantia, inconstant one! I heard the name and thought it 
beautiful, but thou art to me more bitter than death. Thou fliest 
him who loves thee, and him who loves thee not thou pursuest, 
that he may love thee and thou mayest fly him once again. 
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XXXVII 


TIME’S REVENGE 
CALLIMACHUS 


Obras itvecais, Koveruov, as éué Trovets 
a lad cal fe 
Kotpacbat uy pois Toicde Tapa mpoOvpots* 
Obras trvecats, AdiKoTATN, ws TOY épacTnY 
/ > / > sO? + a ‘ 
Koupiters: édéov 8 ovd dvap HvTiacas’ 
Tettoves oixretpovat, av 8 ovS dvap* 1) Todui) dé 
avTix’ dvapynoet TADTA oe TAVTA Kop. 


XXXVIII 
FLOWN LOVE 


MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


Myvn xpuvodKepas Sépxyn Tade Kai Trupihaptrets 
> / & f ’ x y 
aotépes ods KOMTaig ’‘Oxeavos déyerTat, 

"Os pe movoyv TportTrovea pupoTrvoos wyeT “ApioTn, 
éxtainv § evpeiy tiv wayov ov Svvapmat 

"ANN Eurrns avtynv Entnoopmer* % p’ émriméuo 
Kvmpidos ixyveutas apyupéous oxvXakas. 


37 


So mayest thou slumber, Conopion, as thou makest me couch 
here in the chill porch; so mayest thou slumber, most cruel, as 
thou givest rest to thy lover; not even in a dream hast thou known 
compassion. The neighbours have compassion on me, but thou 
knowest not even the phantom of pity; but the silver hair will 
remind thee of all this by and by. 


38 
Golden-horned Moon, thou seest this, and you fiery-shining 
stars whom Ocean takes into his breast, how perfume-breathing 
Ariste has gone and left me alone, and this is the sixth day I cannot 
find the witch. But we will seek her notwithstanding ; surely I 
will lay the silver sleuth-hounds of the Cyprian on her track. 


MOONLIGHT 


; PHILODEMUS 
 Nucrepwn, Sixepws, pirorravvuye daive Sedjvn, 
pave, Sv edtpjTov Taddopévy OupiSwv: 
Adbyate xpucénv KadXiotiov: és ra bidedytov 
épya kato revew ov pOdvos a0avary. 
’OABivers Kat tHvSe Kal jpéas, oda, Ledsvn, 
Kal yap onv yruxny ébreyev "Evdupiov. 
XL 
ROSE 
. AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ei@e podov yevouny broréphupov, dppa pe yepoiv 
apoapévn yapion aTHOecr yLovéors. 
XLI 
LILY 
THEOPHANES 
Eide xpivov yevouny apyevydov, oppa pe yepoiv 
apoapévn madAov hs xpoTLAS Kopéoys. 


39 


___ Lady of Night, twy-horned, lover of nightlong revels, shine, O 
Moon, shine, quivering through the latticed windows; shed thy 
splendour on golden Callistion ; thine immortality may look down 
-_ungrudging on the deeds of lovers; thou dost bless both her and 


_— me, I know, O Moon; for thy soul too was fired by Endymion. 


40-~2 


a ~ Would I were a pink rose, that fastening me with thine hands 


thou mightest grant me grace of thy snowy breast. 


ats 


41 
a thou mightest satisfy me with the nearness of thy body. 
ae ~ H 


Would I were a white lily, that fastening me with thine hands 
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XLII 
LOVE AND SLEEP 
MELEAGER 


Ebdes Znvopira, tpudepov Odros: iP’ emt cot viv 
dmrepos elayew Urrvos ert Brepapos, 

‘Os él cot und’ ob 0s, 0 Kat Aros dupata OérXyor, 
poutrnoat, KaTexyov 8 avTos éy@ ce povos. 


XLIII 


SLAYER AND HEALER 
MACEDONIUS 

"Enkos éyw Tov épwra, péer 5é por EXKEos ty@p 
Sdxpvov @TEAHs ovTroTE TEepoomEevys* 

Ripl yap ek kaxoTnTos aunyavos, ovdé Maydov 
HMA mor tacces bapwaka Sevopeve. 

Tyreddos eius, Kopn, od Sé yiveo TuaTos "Ayres" 
KANE O@ TaDCOY TOV TOOOY ws EBanes. 


XLIV 


PERFUME ON THE VIOLET 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tléurrw cot piipov bv, nip@ Tapéyov yapwy, ov coi: 
avTn yap wupicat Kal TO pvpov Svvacat. 
42 
Thou sleepest, Zenophile, dainty darling; would that I had 
come to thee now, a wingless sleep upon thine eyelids, that not 


even he, he who even charms the eyes of Zeus, might come nigh 
thee, but myself had held thee, I thee alone. 


43 
I have a wound of love, and from my wound flows ichor of 


tears, and the gash is never stanched ; for I am at my wits’ end for. 


misery, and no Machaon sprinkles soothing drugs on me in my 
need. I am Telephus, O maiden; be thou my true Achilles ; 
with thy beauty allay the longing as thou didst kindle it. 


44 
I send thee sweet perfume, giving grace to the perfume, not to 
thee ; for thyself thou canst perfume even the perfume. 


eet, a enn 
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XLV 


LOVE THE GAMBLER 
MELEAGER 
Marpos é7’ ev KdXrovow 6 vijrios bpO pied Tratlav 
aoTpayarous Toupov Tred’ exvBevoev "Epas. 


XLVI 


DRIFTING 
MELEAGER 
Kia 70 wixpov”Epwrtos axotpunrot te rvéovtes 
Zipror Kai cowwv yetpéptov wérayos, 
Tlot dépopar ; wavy dé ppevav olaxes adeivrar: 
Tart Thy tpupepny VKvrArav errowpouea ; 


XLVII 


LOVE’S RELAPSES 
MELEAGER 
Wvy7 dvadaxpute, Ti cou TO TeTTavOev "Epwros 
~ Tpadpa Sia oTrayxvov adOis dvadréyetat ; 
My, pa) mpos oe Atos, un mpos Atos, & didaBoure, 
Kwwnons Téeppn TUp VrroNapTropmevov: 
Adtixa yap, MOapye KakOv, Tadw et ce duyodoay 
Aner’ "Epws, evpwv dSparrétw aikicerar. 


45 
Still in his mother’s lap, a child playing with dice in the morn- 
ing, Love played my life away. 


46 
Bitter wave of Love, and restless gusty Jealousies and wintry sea 
of revellings, whither am I borne? and the rudders of my spirit 
are quite cast loose ; shall we sight delicate Scylla once again ? 


47 
Soul that weepest sore, how is Love’s wound that was allayed in 
thee inflaming again in thy bosom! nay, nay, for God’s sake, 
nay for God’s sake, O infatuate, stir not the fire that flickers low 
among the ashes. For soon, O oblivious of thy pains, so sure as 
Love catches thee in flight again, he will torture his found runaway. 
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XLVIII 


LOVE THE BALL-PLAYER 
MELEAGER 
Sdaipiotav tov” Epota tpépo, coi 9’, “Hrcodeépa, 
Bddreu tav év éwot Tadropévav Kpadiav. 
"ANN dye cuptraixray SéEat TloOov: et & azo ced pe 
pias, ovK olow Tay amddacotpov UBpw. 


XLIX 


LOVE’S ARROWS 
MELEAGER 

Od wroKapov Anuois, od cavdarov ‘Hrvodeépas, 

ov TO pupoppavTov Tinapiou mpoOupor, 
Od tpudepov peldnua Bowmidos ’Avtixdretas, 

ov Tovs apTiOanreis Awpobéas otepavous 
Ovxéts col papétpyn weKpovs TrEpdevTas dia TOUS 

xpumrret, "Epws: év éuol wavta yap éote Ben. 


L 


LOVE’S EXCESS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Omnrivev, Kimps, toka, cal eis oxomov Hovyos €rXOE 
aXXo: eyo yap éxw TpavpaTos ovdé TOTOD. 


48 
The Love I keep is a ball-player, and throws to thee, Heliodora, 
the heart that throbs in me. Come then, take thou Love-longing 


for his playmate ; but if thou cast me away from thee, I will not 
bear the wanton false play. 


49 
Nay by Demo's tresses, nay by Heliodora’s sandal, nay by 
Timaricn’s scent-dripping doorway, nay by great-eyed Anticleia’s 
dainty smile, nay by Dorothea’s fresh-blossomed garlands, no 
longer, Love, does thy quiver hide its bitter winged arrows, for 
thy shafts are all fixed in me. 


50 
Take thy war-shafts, O Cypris, and go at thy leisure to some 
other target ; for I have not even space left for a wound. 
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LI 


“MOTH AND CANDLE 


MELEAGER 


Ty repuvnxopévny uxny dv wodraKe Kains 
gevter’,"Epws’ KavTn, cxétAL’, exer Trépvyas. 


LII 


s 


eee 


LOVE AT AUCTION 
MELEAGER 


TlwrcicOw Kai parpos ér’ év KoATrOLoL Kabevdor, 
monreicOw: ti dé ot TO Opacd Todo Tpépewy ; 


-—. a ee 


A 
Kai yap cov épv Kat brromrepov, axpa 8 ovvEw 


Kviter, Kal KNatov Toda peTakDd veda’ 

II pos 8 &re Noumov atpeTrov, aeiNanov, o&V SedopKos, 
x cn hee a 5 , fe r § 
GrypLov ovd avTn untpt pirn TiOacor, 

Ildvra tépas: Toiyap Twempacetau el Tis ATOTAOUS 
y > a Lal 4 / 
éutropos wveto Oat Traida Oérer Tpocito. 

Kairos Xlocer’ iSov Sedaxpupévos: ov a’ tt THAD’ 

Fy » i, E ® ys 
Oapoer' LZynvodpira civtpodos woe péve. 


z SI 
If thou scorch so often the soul that flutters round thee, O 
Love, she will flee away from thee ; she too, O cruel, has wings. 


52 


Let him be sold, even while he yet sleeps on his mother’s 
bosom, let him be sold; why should I have the rearing of this 
impudent thing? For it is snub-nosed and winged, and scratches 
with its nail-tips, and weeping laughs often between ; and further- 
more is unabashed, ever-talking, sharp-glancing, wild and not 
gentle even to its very own mother, every way a monster; so it 
shall be sold; if any outward-bound merchant will buy a boy, let 
him come hither. And yet he beseeches, see, all in tears. . I sell 
thee no more; be comforted ; stay here and live with Zenophile. 
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LIII 


INTER MINORA SIDERA 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

"Byyer Avaovdixns kudbous déxa, Ths 5€ moPewns 
Eigpavrns éva pot, Aatpt, Sidov Kvafov. 

Drjoers Avodixny we didrety wréov" ov pa Tov jddY 
Baxyov, dv év tavtn NaBpotroTa KUALKL 

"AANA pos Eddpavrn pia mpos déxa: Kal yap aeipous 
dorépas év pnvns péyyos vrreptiberat. 


LIV 


ROSA TRIPLEX 
MELEAGER 
"Eyxet tas ecOobds cat Kimpidos ‘Hdv0de@pas 
Kal Tart Tas avTas advAOyou Xapitos* 
Aira yap pl’ éuol ypadetat Beds, ds TO ToOELvor 


oUVo"’ €V AKPHT@ GUYKEpacas Tiopal. 


LV 
LOVE IN ABSENCE 
MELEAGER 
"Eyxet kai wadw eimé, radw wars, “Hd10deépas, 


’ , \ > , \ \ , iv 
ELUTE, TUV AKPNTH TO YAVKU Miay OVvoLa, 


5 
Pour ten cups for Lysidice, and for beloved Euphrante, slave, 
give me one cup. Thou wilt say I love Lysidice more? No, by 
sweet Bacchus, whom I drink deep in this bowl; Euphrante for 
me, one against ten; yes, for the one light of the moon outshines 
the innumerable stars. 
54 
Pour for Heliodora as Persuasion, and as the Cyprian, and once 
more for her again as the sweet-speeched Grace; for she is enrolled 


as my one goddess, whose beloved name I will mix and drink 
in unmixed wine. 


55 
Pour, and again say, again, again, ‘Heliodora’; say it and 
mingle the sweet name with the unmixed wine; and wreathe me 


“i Mn fe ge EC 7.0) ; ‘ ’ 
Kai pou rov BpexOévra pipois nat yOrtov eovra 


2 Hvapocuvoy Kelvas auditiber orépavor. 
—— Aaxpves hirépacrov idsov podov, obvera Kelvav 
wv. Y a 
Gre Kod Koos HweTEépots Eopa. 


LVI 


THE SEA’S WOOING 
_ MELEAGER 
‘A direpws yapotrois ’AckAnrids ofa Tadnvns 
bupace cvptreiber Tavtas épwtoTAoely. 


LVII 


THE TENTH MUSE 
_ AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Técoapes ai Xapites, Tadiar 800 nal déxa Modaau: 
Aeprvuris év mracais, Modoa, Xapis, Ladin. 


LVIII 
THE LIGHT OF TROY 
DIOSCORIDES 
“Inov “A@nviov joev éwol Kaxov' év Tupi Taca 
"TALos Hv, Kayo Keivn dw epreyopar, 
Od Scicas Aavady Sexérn trovov: év 8 évi héyyet 
TO TOTE Kal Toes Kayo aTrworomeDa. 


with that garland of yesterday drenched with ointments, for 
remembrance of her. Lo, the lovers’ rose sheds tears to see her 
gone away, and not on my bosoni. 


. 6 

y 5 

a2 Fond Asclepias with her sparkling eyes as of Calm woos all to 
is make the voyage of love. _ 

- - 57 

~~ Four are the Graces, two the Paphians and ten the Muses; 
___ Dercylis is among them all, Muse, Grace, Paphian. 

2 , 

38 : 


Athenion sang of that fatal horse to me; all Troy was afire, and 
I kindled along with it, not fearing the ten years’ toil of Greece ; 
and in that single blaze Trojans and I perished together then. 
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LIX 


LOVE AND MUSIC 


MELEAGER 
‘A80 péros val ava tov Apxdda myxrids pédrrecs, 
Znvodbira, Atay adv Kpéxers TL wédos" 
Tlo? ce hiyw ; mavtn pe tepiote/xovow "Epwres, 
od 8 cov durvetaar Baov édot ypovov* 
*H yap pou popda Barrex 1o0ov 1) ads povoa 
) xdpis —Tl Neyo ; Tavta: Tupl Préyouar. 


LX 
HONEY AND STING 


MELEAGER 


X rd 7, 
"AvOodiarte pédioca, Ti wor xpoos ‘HrvodHpas 
le X\ 4 
waters éxtrpodtTroda’ eiapivas KadvKAS ; 
oR \ \ \ 7 
H od ye pnviers btu Kal yruKV Kal TO SUcoLoTOV 
\ Da / I v ” 
miKpov del Kpadia Kévtpov “Epwros éyer ; 
Nat doxéw, Tod’ citras: i pid€pacte Tadiptrous 
na t \ \ oy] > , 
aTelye: TadaL THY ONY OldamEy ayyEdiny. 


59 


Sweet is the tune, by Pan of Arcady, that thou playest on the 
harp, Zenophile, oversweet are the notes of the tune. Whither 
shall I fly from thee? on all hands the Loves encompass me, and. 
let me not take breath for ever so little space; for either thy form 
strikes longing into me, or again thy music or thy graciousness, or 
—what shall I say? all of thee; I kindle in the fire. 


60 


Flower-fed bee, why touchest thou my Heliodora’s skin, leaving 
outright the flower-bells of spring? Meanest thou that even the 
unendurable sting of Love, ever bitter to the heart, has a sweetness 
too? Yes, I think, this thou sayest; ah, fond one, go back again ; 
we knew thy message long ago. 


LOVE’S MESSENGER 


MELEAGER 
Trains por cover raxds dyyedos, ovace 8 aKpo.s 
— Znvopiras patoas mpoowiOipive rade 
“AypuTrvos pipver ce, ov 8 & ANOapye dirovyTar 
ebOeus’ ela, Tétev, val pudopovce TéTEV' 
"“Hovya 8 PbéyEat, wt Kat cvryKouTov éyelpas 
Kuwhons em éuol EnrotUmous ddvvas* 
“Hy & aydyns thy maida, Sopa otéyrw ce dAéovTos, 
cavers, cal daw yeipt péperv poTrador. 


LXII 
LOVE THE SLAYER 


MELEAGER 


Aicoop’,”Epas, Tov dypuTvov éuoi moor “Hrvodapas 


oe: Kolpsoov aideobels Motoay éuny ixétiv: 
= Nai yap 8%) Ta oa ToEa, Ta py Sedidaypéva Barrevy 
a adrop, del 8’ ér’ euol wTnva yéovta Bérn, 
a Ei cai pe xreivats Ncirw hovnv tpoitvra 
"ee ee! ers: 4 n 
sz ypappat’ "Kpwros dpa, Ectve, wrarhovinv. 


A 61 
¥ Fly for me, O gnat, a swift messenger, touch Zenophile and 


whisper lightly in her ears, ‘One awaits thee waking, but thou 
- sleepest, O oblivious of thy lovers.’ Up, fly, yes fly, O musician ; 
but speak softly, lest arousing her bedfellow too thou stir pangs of 
jealousy against me; and if thou bring my girl, I will adorn thee 


with a lion-skin, O gnat, and give thee a club to carry in thine 


= band: 
62 


I beseech thee, Love, charm asleep the wakeful longing in me 
for Heliodora, pitying my suppliant verse; for, by thy bow that 
never has learned to strike another, but alway upon me pours its 


‘ winged shafts, even though thou slay me I will leave letters 
uttering this voice, ‘ Look, stranger, on Love’s murdered man.’ 
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LXIII 


FORSAKEN. 
MAECIUS 

Ti oruyyy ; Ti 8 radra Kops eikaia, Pirawi, 

oKvApata, Kal vorepov atyyvats bupatiov ; 
My tov épacrhy cides eyov broKdArrLov AdANv ; 

eltrov éuol: Ams dappak’ ericTapueOa. 
Aaxptets, ob dis Sé patnv apvetc@ ériBadry’ 

odb0arpol yrAooons aEvoTicTOTEpoL. 


LXIV 


THE SLEEPLESS LOVER 
MELEAGER 
"Axpis, éudv atrarnwa TOOwy, TapapvO.oy brvov, 
axpts, dpovpain Modoa duyuTrépuye, 
Adtodués wiunua Npas, Kpéxe ol TL TroOELvor, 
éyxpovouca hirots Tocal NdXous Trépuyas, 
"Os pe Tovey pvcaro TavayptTvolo pepimyns, 
akpl, miTocapevn POdyyov EpwromAavov" 
Adpa 8é cot ynrevoy aevOarés opOpiva Soca 


kat Spocepas oropact oxifopuévas Wakddas. 


63 
Why so woe-begone? and why, Philaenis, these reckless tearings 
of hair, and suffusion of showerful eyes? hast thou seen thy 
lover with another on his bosom? tell me; we know charms for 
grief. Thou weepest and sayest no: vainly dost thou essay to 
deny ; the eyes are more trustworthy than the tongue, 


64 

Grasshopper, beguilement of my longings, luller asleep, grass- 
hopper, muse of the cornfield, shrill-winged, native mimic of the 
lyre, harp to me some tune of longing, striking thy vocal wings 
with thy dear feet, that so thou mayest rescue me from the all- 
wakeful trouble of my pains, grasshopper, as thou makest thy love- 
luring voice tremble on the string; and I will give thee gifts at 
dawn, ever-fresh groundsel and dewy drops sprayed from the 
mouths of the watering-can, 


REST AT NOON 


MELEAGER 


’Aynes TéT TE Spocepais otayoverar pebvabels 
aypovomay médrets motcay épnuoddror, 

"Axpa 8 épefowevos Terddos mprovwdear K@NoLs 
atoms kraters ypwoTl pédtcwa NUpas: 

"AAA Hiros POéyyou Te véov Sevdpwodear Nippars 
maiyviov, avt@doy Ilavt xpéxwv Kédadon, 

"Odpa duyov rov”Epota peonuBpivov irvov aypevow 
évOaS bd oKLEpH KEKALMEVOS TRATAVO. 


LXVI 


THE BURDEN OF YOUTH 


ASCLEPIADES 
Ovxk clip’ odd’ éréwy S00 Keixoct, Kal KoTTiod Cov: 
” f XK A / / 
OpP@TES, TL KAKOV TODTO ; TL me PrA€YETE ; 
“Hy yap éyo te 1a0w, Ti Tounoere ; SHdOV,"Epates, 
ig ‘\ sf / > Ww > / 
@s TO Tdapos Tat~eaO appoves daTpaydrots. 


65 


Voiceful cricket, drunken with drops of dew thou playest thy 
‘Tustic music that murmurs in the solitude, and perched on the 
leaf-edges shrillest thy lyre-tune with serrated legs and swart skin. 
Ah my dear, utter a new song for the tree-nymphs’ delight, and 
make thy harp-notes echo to Pan’s, that escaping Love I may 
snatch sleep at noon, lying here under the shady plane. 


66 


I am not two and twenty yet, and I am aweary of living; O 
Loves, why misuse me so? why set me on fire? for when I am 
gone, what will you do? Doubtless, O Loves, as before you will 
play with your dice, unheeding. 
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LXVII 


BROKEN VOWS 
MELEAGER 

NdE icp} Kal Avyve, cvvictopas odTWas addoUS 
Spxois, GAN vpeas ciAopel” apporepor, 

Xo pév eve orépEew, xeivov & éyw ov rote heiyrew 
Omoocapev, Kony 8 elyeTe papTupinv® 

Nov & 6 pév dpxca bnatv év bdare Keiva héperOat, 
AvyVE, TV O ev KOATOLS AUTOY Opas ETEpwr. 


LXVIII 


DOUBTFUL DAWN 
MELEAGER 
"0, vie, & hidaypuTrvos éwot ToOos “HrsodHpas, 
Kal ckolav 6pOperv Kvicpata Saxpvyaph, 
"Apa méver cTopyhs eua reipava, cai TO Pitnua 
pvnuoaouvor uypa Oarmer’ év eixacia ; 
Cd / >” 7 \ / > \ ” 
Apa y’ éyet obyxota Ta Sdxpva, Kawov dverpov 
puxatratny otépvois augpiBarodca pire ; 
x , »” ” / / / / 
H véos ad\Xos Epos, véa tralyuia ; punytrote NyvE 
tadr’ éaidns, elns 8 Hs mapédaxa pvra€. 


67 
Holy night, and thou, O lamp, you and none other we took to 
witness of our vows; and we swore, he that he would love me, 
and I that I would never leave him, and you kept witness between 
us. And now he says that these vows are written in running 
water, and thou, O lamp, seest him on the bosom of another. 


68 


O night, O wakeful longing in me for Heliodora, and eyes that 
sting with tears in the creeping grey of dawn, do some remnants 
of affection yet remain mine, and is her recording kiss warm upon 
my cold picture? has she tears for bedfellows, and does she clasp 
to her bosom and kiss a deluding dream of me? or has she some 
other new love, a new plaything? Never, O lamp, look thou on 
that, but be guardian of her whom I gave to thy keeping. 


Site hee . 
¥ Teche: 


: ; THE DEW OF TEARS 
ASCLEPIADES 


Avrod pot orépavot Tapa Sixdict Taiode KpewacTol 
Mipverte uy TpoTETas HUANG TiIVacoOpEVoL, 
Ods Saxptors KatéBpeka (KaTouBpa yap dppat’ épwvTwr): 
> ye 3: / oN y , 
aXX’ OT’ avovyoméevns adTov idnte Oupns 
rata? iwép Keharfs euov berdv, ds dv duewov 
n EavOn ye Koun Tapa Tin Saxpva. 


LXX 


LOVE’S GRAVE 
MELEAGER 
"Hy te ra0w, KreoBoune (ti yap wréov ; ev rupt taisev 
Baddopevos Keipas Aeiravov év c1roduh), 
Atooopat, axpnt@ péeOvaov, mpiv vd yOova Bécbat 
Kati, émuyparpas: Adpov "Epas ’Aidy. 


LXXI 
LOVE’S MASTERDOM 
MELEAGER 
Acwvos "Epos, Sesvos: ti d¢ TO mAEov, YY TaAW elTrH 
Kal Tadw, oimwlwv Tord Kt, Sewos ”Epas ; 


Stay there, my garlands, hanging by these doors, nor hastily 
scattering your petals, you whom I have wetted with tears (for 
_ levers’ eyes are showery) ; but when you see him as the door opens, 
_ drip my rain over his head, that so at least that golden hair may 
drink my tears. — : 
70 
When I am gone, Cleobulus—for what avails? cast among the 
fire of young loves, I lie a brand in the ashes—I pray thee make 
the burial-urn drunk with wine ere thou lay it under earth, and 
write on it, ‘ Love’s gift to Death.’ 


71 
Terrible is Love, terrible ; and what avails it if again I say and 
again, with many a moan, ‘Terrible is Love’? for surely the boy 


Ae em oe ore * 
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°H yap 6 mais Tovrous veda, Kal muKva KaKiobeis 
Hderar, iv 8 elrw Aoldopa, Kal TpépeTac 

Oadpa Sé por, TAs dpa Sia yravKoio faveioa 
KUpatos, é£ bypod, Kumps, ov rip tétoKas. 


LXXII 


LOVE THE CONQUEROR 
MELEAGER 
Ketuas: Xa€ ériBawe nar’ adyévos, dypre Satpov- 
oda oe, vat pa Oeovs, kal Bapdy dvta pépew 
Oida Kat Eumupa toEa: Badwv & én’ éunv ppéva trupaovs 
ov dréers 4On* aca yap éote TESpn. 


LXXIII 


LOVE’S PRISONER 
MELEAGER 
O¥ cou TodT’ EBowy, uyy, vat Kurpiv, ddrocer, 
@ dvcepas, (E@ TuKVa TpooiTTapmery ; 
Ovx éBowr ; citév oe wayn: Ti wartny évi Secpmots 
a on % ” \ / 4 
omaipes; avtos” Kpws ta wrépa cou dédexev 


laughs at this, and is pleased with manifold reproaches; and if 

I say bitter things, they are meat and drink to him. And I 

wonder how thou, O Cyprian, who didst arise through the green 
waves, out of water hast borne a fire. 

72 ; 

I am down: tread with thy foot on my neck, cruel divinity ; 

I know thee, by the Gods, heavy as thou art to bear: I know 

too thy fiery arrows: but hurling thy brands at my soul thou wilt 
no longer kindle it, for it is all ashes, 


73 
Did I not cry aloud to thee, O soul, ‘Yes, by the Cyprian, 
thou wilt be caught, poor lover, if thou flutterest so often near the 
lime-twigs ’? did I not cry aloud? and the snare has taken thee. 
Why dost thou gasp vainly in the toils? Love himself has bound 


sige 


Sou dl Sod: fen O'S 
Kat o° eri wip éornce pipois 8 éppave Auromvouv 
n X i , , a 
Saxe Sé Supdon Saxpva Oepyd riety. 


LXXIV 


FROST AND FIRE 
MELEAGER : 

A Woy BapvpoxGe, od 8 dpte pev éx mupds aidy 
dptt & avarpvyers wvedw’ avareFapéevn: 

Ti kNalers 3 Tov ateyKTOV Or’ év KoNTOLCW "Epwra 
etpedes, ove Hders ws err) col TpédeTo ; 

Ovn Hdets ; viv yvOOs KadOv Gdrdraypa Tpopelov 
Tip dua Kat uypav SeEapévn yvova. 

Aut? TadW? etrov: pépe Tov Trovov: aka Taayers 
Oy Spas, oTTe Katouévyn péAwTL. 


LXXV 


THE SCULPTOR OF SOULS 
MELEAGER 


*Evtos éuhs Kpadins tiv evNadov ‘HrALoddpav 
uxny Ths Wuxis avtos érraccev "Epas. 


thy wings and set thee on the fire, and sprinkled thee in thy swoon 


with perfumes, and given thee for thy thirst hot tears to drink. 


74 


- Ah suffering soul, now thou burnest in the fire, and now thou 


revivest, and fetchest breath again: why weepest thou? when thou 
didst nurture pitiless Love in thy bosom, knewest thou not that 
he was being nurtured for thy woe? knewest thou not? Know now 
his repayment, a fair foster-hire! take it, fire and cold snow to- 
gether. Thou wouldst have it so; bear the pain; thou sufferest 
the wages of thy work, scorched with his burning honey. 


75 


Within my heart Love himself has moulded Heliodora with her 
lovely voice, the soul of my soul. 


i a etl 
tary ol hy 


ee : 
= Tis Svvatac (ld Tov ép@mevoy ei Tapaxpater, 
mavta cuvav aT wes ATONELTOMEVOS ; 


Tis Sdvar’ ode one Tip Bee aes Sos ~s 
er. ei 8 a apécet, Th b wabeoy a ietor ouK Rye § ree s — 

Who may know if a loved one passes = prime, “shale ever with 
him and never left alone? who may not satisfy to-day who ee 


fied yesterday? and if he satisfy, what should ‘befall him not to- 
me satisfy to-morrow? 


I] 


PRAYERS AND DEDICATIONS 


u 


TO ZEUS OF SCHERIA 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 
Ei cai cev Torvdavos del Tipmdnow axovas 
} poBos edvyouévonv } yapis evEapévor, 
Zed Syepins ehérrav lepov wéSov, AddA Kab hpéov 
KrOOe Kal arpevdei vedcov brocyerin 
"H8n poe Eevins eivar rwépas, év dé we watpy 
fwew Tov SodkvyOv Tavedpevoy KapdTov. 
II 
TO THE GOD OF THE SEA 
CRINAGORAS 
Ppnyv iepi weydrov ’EvociyGovos, éoco kal &ddous 
nin Aiyatny ot S:étrovew ada: 
Kypot yap Opnixe Si@xopévm br’ anrn 
opeEas Tpneis dotracli@ ALpévas. 


I 


Though the terror of those who pray, and the thanks of those 
who have prayed, ever fill thine ears with myriad voice, O Zeus 
who abidest in the holy plain of Scheria, yet hearken to me also, 
and bow down with a true promise that my exile now may have an 

end, and I may live in my native land at rest from labour of 

long journeys. 


Vn 


Ne 
Ny 


A eee). oy ARR 
\ 


2 
Holy Spirit of the great Shaker of Earth, be thou gracious to 
_ others also who ply across the Aegean brine; since even for me, 
chased by the Thracian hurricane, thou didst open out the calm 
havens to my joy. 
I 


MARCY Res 2 ae eee 
‘ 


“a 


i ae 
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II 
TO THE GOD OF HARBOUR AND HEADLAND 
ANTIPHILUS 


"Apyérews, Npevira, od pev pdKxap Hrio avpy 
méwtre Kata oTabephs oiyouévnv oOovny 
"Aypes ert Tpirava: od 8 Hovos dxpa edoyxXos 

thy émt [vOeiou pveo vavatoXNinv: 
Keidev 8, ef BoiBo pepernpueda mavres aotdoi, 
TrevVoouat evact Oapcaréws Lepvpo. 


IV 


TO POSEIDON OF AEGAE 
ALPHEUS 
Nydv ekuTopar os éxeus Kpatos, imme Saipor, 
\ a by t > a a 
Kai peyav EvPoins audixpewh oKxotreXor, 
Ovpiov evyopévotct Sidov mddov ”Apeos aypus 
és Tod éx Yupins weicpata Ava apévors. 


V 


TO THE LORD OF SEA AND LAND 
MACEDONIUS 
Nia cot, ® movtov Bacired Kai Koipave yains, 


avTiGenat Kpavras unkéte Teyyouevny, 


3 
Founder and harbour-god, do thou, O blessed one, send with a 
gentle breeze the outward-bound sail down smooth water to the 
open sea; and thou who keepest the points of the shore, guard 
the voyager for the Pythian shrine; and thenceforward, if all we 
singers are in Phoebus’ care, I will sail cheerily on with a fair- 
flowing west wind. 
4 
Thou who holdest sovereignty of swift-sailing ships, steed-loying 
god, and the great overhanging cliff of Euboea, give to thy 
worshippers a favourable voyage to the City of Ares, when they 
loose moorings from Syria. 
5 
This ship to thee, O king of sea and sovereign of land, I 
Crantas dedicate, this ship wet no longer, a feather tossed by the 
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Nija modvmAavéwy avéuwov mrepov, ths eri Sevdos 
ToddaKis wiodunv ciceAdav ’AiSy- 

Ilavra § arevrrapevos, poBov, édrzrida, mévrov, aéddas, 

miaTov vrep yains iyviov 7Spacdunv. 


VI 


TO THE GODS OF SEA AND WEATHER 
PHILODEMUS 
‘Tvods @ Meduxépta od Te yAavKr) pedéovca 
Aevxobén movrov, daipwov aretixaxe, 
Nypndev te xopoi, cal cvpata, cal od [locesSov 
Kai Opnit avéwov rpnitate Zédpupe, 
“Traot pe péporte Sia TAATY Koa duyorta 
cov emi yAuKepay nova Ileipaéas. 


VII 


TO POSEIDON, BY A FISHERMAN 
MACEDONIUS 
Aixrvov axpoporaBdsov ’Apivtryos audi tpraivn 
djjoe yépwv adiwov Tavedpevos Kapator, 
Es 8€ Locesddwva kai ddrpvpov oidua Oardoons 
elev atroaTrévowy Sakpvov éx Breddpwv: 


wandering winds, whereon many a time I deemed in my terror 
that I drove to death; now renouncing all, fear and hope, sea and 
storms, I have planted my foot securely upon earth, 


6 


O Melicerta son of Ino, and thou, sea-green Leucothea, mistress 
of Ocean, deity that shieldest from harm, and choirs of the 
Nereids, and waves, and thou Poseidon, and Thracian Zephyrus, 
gentlest of the winds, carry me propitiously, sped through the 


- broad wave, safe to the sweet shore of the Peiraeus. 


; 7 
Old Amyntichus tied his plummeted fishing-net round his fish- 
spear, ceasing from his sea-toil, and spake towards Poseidon and 
the salt surge of the sea, letting a tear fall from his eyelids ; ‘Thou 
knowest, blessed one, I am weary; and in an evil old age, clinging 
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Oicba, udeap, Kéxunea: xaxod & émt ynpaos tyiv 
adAvTOS HBadoKer yuLoTaKns Tevin' 

Opéwov és orraipov To yepovtiov, GAN aro yains, 
as éGéreus pedéwv kal yOovl Kal Tedayel. 


VIII 
TO PALAEMON AND INO 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Acinpavov appikracrov adduTavéos cKoNOTrEVSpas 
TOUTO KaT evtiyapdbou Kelpwevoy niovos 
Atocake TeTpopyuloy, array Trepopuypévov adpo 
TONNG Oaraccain EavOev bd oTtdadu 
€ , ey, ee A ra 
Eppovak éxiyaver, bre ypurnids réexvn 
eidxe TOV x Terdyous ivOvdevTa Boror, 
Eipov & néptnce Tladaipove radi cai “voi, 
Saipoow eivadtoss Sovs Tépas eivdduov. 


IX 
TO ARTEMIS OF THE FISHING-NETS 


APOLLONIDES 
a > lamas’ Teg} a \ / - a 
TpiyAav am’ avOpaxins Kal duxida cot, ALpevite 
"Apteut, Swpedwat Mirus 0 duxtuBoros, 


Poverty keeps her youth and wastes my limbs; give sustenance 
to a poor old man while he yet draws breath, but from the land, 
O ruler of both earth and sea as thou wilt.’ 


8 


This broken fragment of a sea-wandering scolopendra, lying 
on the sandy shore, twice four fathom long, all befouled with froth, 
much torn under the sea-washed rock, Hermonax chanced upon 
when he was hauling a draught of fishes out of the sea as he plied 
his fisher’s craft; and having found it, he hung it up to the boy 
Palaemon and Ino, giving the sea-marvel to the sea-deities. 


9 
A red mullet and a hake from the embers to thee, Artemis of the 
Haven, I Menis the caster of nets offer, and a brimming cup of wine 


ea 


a ee a a ee ee ee 


5 
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Kai fwpov xepdcas icoxethéa, kat tpdpos apTou 
avov ériOpavcas, THY Tevixyphy Ovoinv 

"AV As woe wAncbéyTa SiSov Onpdwacw aidv 
Sictvas col dédoTat TavTa, udKatpa, diva. 


ee 
TO PRIAPUS OF THE SHORE 
MAECIUS 
Aiytanrira pine, caynvevtipes ¢Onkay 
Sapa Tap’ axtains col TA0’ éradedins, 
Ovvvwv evKrA@oTOLO Aivov Bvtcepact powPov 
ppdkaytes yAavKais év Tapddots TEAayEUS* 
PDyyiveov cpytipa, cal avtovpyntov épeixns 
Ba@pov, i& tarénv oivoddxov KirALKa, 
‘Os adv br’ dpynopav Aedvytapéevoyv eyxoTrov tyvos 
autravons Enpnv Sivav éMavvomevos, 


XI 
TO APOLLO OF LEUCAS 


PHILIPPUS 
Aevadd0os aimdy éxav vabtats THNETKOTOV by Gor, 
DoiBe, tov loviw Novdpevov TerayeL, 


mixed strong, and a broken crust of dry bread, a poor man’s 
sacrifice ; in recompence whereof give thou nets ever filled with 
prey ; to thee, O blessed one, all meshes have been given. 


Io 


Priapus of the seashore, the trawlers lay before thee these gifts 
by the grace of thine aid from the promontory, having imprisoned a 
tunny shoal in their nets of spun hemp in the green sea-entrances : 
a beechen cup and a rude stool of heath and a glass cup holding 
wine, that thou mayest rest thy foot weary and cramped with 
dancing while thou chasest away the dry thirst. 


If 


Phoebus who holdest the sheer steep of Leucas, far seen of 
mariners and washed by the Ionian sea, receive of sailors this 
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Aéfat tRaTHpov watns yepipupéa Satta — 
Kat ctrovdny Odlyn Kipvapevnv KUALKL 

Kal Bpayudeyylrov ddyvou céras ex Biogesdods 
drs Huse? Tuvdpevoy cTOparTt, 

’Av@ dv idjKows ert 8 iatia wépapov anrnv 
ovptov "AxtiaKovs cvvdpopmov eis ALpévas. 


XII 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE WAYS 
ANTIPHILUS 
Eivodin, cot tovde hidns aveOnnato Kopons 
Tirov odovtropins cvpPorov ’Avtidptxos: 
"Hoda yap ebywrjo KatnKoos, Ho0a KedévOors 
txaos: ov ToAN 8 7) YapLs, GAN ooin. 
M7?) 5é ris Hpetépov pap wn yxepl wapyos odiTns 
avOéuatos* cvrAav aopanrés ovd’ ddiya. 


XIII 
TO THE TWIN BRETHREN 


CALLIMACHUS 
AN 4 , > ? > X\ wv 
Pyaiv 6 we otncas Kvaivetos (ov yap éywye 
yuyvorkm) vixens avTt we THS tdins 


mess of hand-kneaded barley-bread and a libation mingled in a 
little cup, and the gleam of a brief-shining lamp that drinks with 
half-saturate mouth from a sparing oil-flask ; in recompence whereof 
be gracious, and send on their sails a favourable wind to run wit 
them to the harbours of Actium. x 


I2 


Thou of the Ways, to thee Antiphilus dedicates this hat from 
his own head, a voucher of his wayfaring ; for thou wast gracious 
to his prayers, wast favouring to his paths; and his thank-offering 
is small indeed but sacred. Let not any greedy traveller’s hand 
snatch our gift; sacrilege is perilous even in little things. 


13 
He who set me here, Euaenetus, says (for of myself I know not) 
that I am dedicated in recompence of his single-handed victory, 


12-16] 
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"Ayxeiobat yadxevov aréxtopa Tuvdapidyorv: 
muctevwm Daidpou tradi Diro€kevidew. 
XIV 
TO ARTEMIS THE HEALER 
_ PHILIPPUS 
Znvos cat Antods Onpockore tokdrs Kovpn, 
“Aptemis 1) Oardpous Tovs dpéwv edayes, 
Nodcov thy otvyepny avOnwepov éx Bacidjos 
éaOXordtou Téuraus ay pes “TrepBopéwv: 
Lol yap trép Boyar atpov AuBdvovo Pirurmos 
pé&er, KaNALOuTav Karpov dpEecovopmov. 


XV 


TO ASCLEPIUS 
THEOCRITUS 

"HAGe cat és Miratov o tod Ilaunovos vids 

inThpe voowy avopl cuvorcopevos 

/ a7 > Fe pes 4 e a 
Nexia, ds pv er’ Gap det Ovéecow ixveitar, 

Kal TOO am’ evMdous yAvYpaT’ dyadpa Kédpou, 
? uf ts lal x BA ¢ X 
Hetiovs yapu yAadupas yepos axpov brrocTas 

la Ee Qj! Fe a Iya , 
puaGov' o © els Epyov Tacav apjKe Téxyvar. 


I the cock of brass, to the Twin Brethren; I believe the son of 
Phaedrus the Philoxenid. 
14 
Huntress and archer, maiden daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
Artemis to whom are given the recesses of the mountains, this 
very day send away beyond the North Wind this hateful sickness 
from our most noble lord ; for so above thine altars will Philippus 
offer vapour of frankincense, doing goodly sacrifice of a hill- 
pasturing boar. 
15 
Even to Miletus came the son of the Healer to succour the 
physician of diseases Nicias, who ever day by day draws near 
him with offerings, and had this image carved of fragrant cedar, 
promising high recompence to Eetion for his cunning of hand ; 
and he put all his art into the work. 
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XVI 


TO THE WATER NYMPHS 
HERMOCREON 
Nipdas edvdpiases, rails ‘Eppoxpéwv Tad Sapa 
eloato, KaANWdou TidaKos GYTLTUYO?, 
Xaipere, nat oretBour’ épatois rocly bdatToevTa 
rovde Sdpov, Kabapod TipTAdpeval TOLATOS. 


XVII 


TO PAN PAEAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Lot rade, cupiKTa buvyntrore petrrye Saipor, 
€ \ , A 7 
ayve Noetpoxowy Koipave Naiddor, 
Adpov ‘Tryetvos érevéev, dv apyaréns aro vovcou 
> 1A y e an {4 ; s, 
avTos, avak, byin Onxao mpooTedacas: 
Ildou yap év texéeoow éepois avadavdov éréotns 
> ” 2 x , ” > - LZ 
OUK Ovap, AANA pécous Huatos apht Spopovs. 


XVIII 
TO HERACLES OF OETA 
DIONYSIUS 
“Hpaxrees Tpnyiva rorvrAXGov bs te kat Oirny 
kai Babdv evdévdpouv mpava tratets Pordns, 


16 


Water Nymphs, before whom Hermocreon laid these gifts when 
he came on the bright-welling spring, fare you well, and may your 
lovely feet tread this watery house while you fill it with a pure 
draught, 

17 

This for thee, O pipe-player, minstrel, gracious god, holy lord of 
the Naiads who pour their urns, Hyginus made as a gift, whom 
thou, O protector, didst draw nigh and make whole of his hard 
sickness ; for among all my children thou didst stand by me visibly, 
not in a dream of night, but about the mid-circle of the day, 


18 
Heracles who treadest on stony Trachis and on Oeta and the 


Bah ii as) Becca) 


= 
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Todro cou aypotépns Avovictos avtos éXains 
AY > Bi fe an \ eR 
XAwpov aro Speravo Ojxe Tawov poTradov. 


XIX 


TO APOLLO AND THE MUSES 
THEOCRITUS 

Ta poda Ta Spocdevta Kal & KaTamuKvVos éxeiva 
épTruAAos KelTas Tats ‘EXtKkwvidowr, 

Tat 5é weraudurroe Sddvar tiv, WvOce Macav, 
Aerdis éret rétpa To0T6 ToL ayddioev: 

Bopov 8 aipdbes Kepads Tpdyos ovTos 6 “aXos 
teppivOov Tpwywav éoyatov a&xpéuova. 


3.4 
TO APHRODITE OF THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


MOERG 


Keioas 81) ypucéay bo wactdéa tay Adpoditas, 
f ue. fe / 
Bortpu, Atwvicou rAnOopeEvos oTayov", 
Ovo’ ére Tot parnp épatov Tept KAnwa Baroica 
duo, Vrép KpaTos veKTapEoy TéTANOP. 


deep brow of tree-clad Pholoe, to thee Dionysius offers this green 
staff of wild olive, cut off by him with his billhook. 


19 
These dewy roses and yonder close-curled wild thyme are laid 
before the maidens of Helicon, and the dark-leaved laurels before 
thee, Pythian Healer, since the Delphic rock made this thine 
ornament ; and this white-horned he-goat shall stain the altar, who 
nibbles the tip of the terebinth shoot. 


20 


Thou liest in the golden portico of Aphrodite, O grape-cluster 
filled full of Dionysus’ juice, nor ever more shall thy mother twine 
round thee her lovely tendril or above thine head put forth her 
honeyed leaf. 
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XXI 


TO APHRODITE, BY CALLISTION 
POSIDIPPUS 
“A Kuspov & te KvOnpa kai & Midnrtov érouxveis 
Kal TO KaXOov Lupins iwmoKporov Satresor, 
"ENOots traos Kadrotie, i) Tov épactny 
ovdé ToT’ oiKet@y @oev aro TPOOUper. 


XXII 


TO APHRODITE, BY LAIS 
PLATO 
‘H coBapov yedkacaca Kal’ “Edddébos, 9 Tov epacTav 
éxpov évt mpoOvpos Aas éyouca véwr, 
Ty Ladin ro xatomtpov: érret Toin wey opacbat 
ov eOérw, on & Hv wapos ov Svvapar. 


XXII 


TO APHRODITE, WITH A TALISMAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Tivé 7» Nexods, }) Kal diatrovtioy EXkeww 
” \ > 4 nr > 6 
avépa Kal éx Oaddpov traidas érictapéevy, 
Xpvoe® troixidOcioa, Siavyéos €& apeOvorou 


al Yaa / 
yAutT, cob Kettat, Kump, didov xréavor, 


21 


Thou who inhabitest Cyprus and Cythera and Miletus and the 
fair plain of horse-trampled Syria, come graciously to Callison: 
who never turned a lover away from her kindly porch. 


22 


I Lais who laughed exultant over Greece, I who held that swarm 
of young lovers in my porches, lay my mirror before the Paphian ; 
since such as I am I will not see myself, and such as I was I cannot. 


23 
Nico’s wryneck, that knows to draw a man even from overseas, 
and girls out of their wedding-chambers, chased with gold, carven 
out of translucent amethyst, lies before thee, Cyprian, for thine 


TATU ne ee ee 


 at-28] 
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Tloppupéns apuvod parakf tpry) péooa Se0cica, 
THs Aaptocains Ecivia happaxisos. 


XXIV 


TO THE MOTHER OF THE GODS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Aivdupa Kai Dpvyins rupixaéos audirroredoa 

Tpavas THY mLKpHY, wATEp, AproTodcknv 
Kovpny Serynvns, waprorvia, Keis buévacov 

Kelis yapov ddpivals, Telpata Kovpoctvas: 
"Av@ dv col Kata Tora Tpovyia Kal Tapa Bowed 

tapUerixny ériva® évOa nai évba Kony. 


XXV 


TO APHRODITE EUPLOIA 
GAETULICUS 
"Ayxedrou pnypivos éricxore, cot Tdbe Téa 
yratctia, kal AuTHS SHpa OunTrorins: 
Adptov “loviou yap éri wat) Kbpa TepjHow 
omevowy tueTepns KoATrov és Eidobéns- 
Ovpzos GAN’ etridaprpor €u@ Kal Epwte Kat tore, 
Seotrote kal Oaddpov Kirpe cat jiover. 


own possession, tied across the middle with a soft lock of purple 
lamb’s wool, the gift of the sorceress of Larissa. 


24 

Mother who goest about Dindymus and the hill-spurs of fire- 
scarred Phrygia, mighty mistress, bring little Aristodice, daughter 
of Silene, to ripeness for wedding-chant and marriage, the term of 
her girlhood, for that she often in thy porches and by thine altar 
shook loose her maiden hair. 

25 

Guardian of the seabeach, to thee I send these cakes, and the 
gifts of a scanty sacrifice ; for to-morrow I shall cross the broad 
wave of the Ionian sea, hastening to our Eidothea’s arms. Ah, 
shine thou favourably on my love as on my mast, O Cyprian, 
mistress alike of the bride-chamber and the beach, 
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XXVI 


TO THE GOD OF CANOPUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
Té we Kavorita KadXiotiov eixoor pvEas 
Trovotov 7 Kputiov Avyvov EOnKe Gee, 
Evfapéva rept madds ’AmeAXNSos és & cua déyyn 
abpnoas dyces: “Eotrepe, Tas Ereces. 


XXVII 


TO ISIS, WITH A TRESS OF HAIR 
PALLADAS 
"Avti Bods ypucéou 7’ avabrpatos “laws tovade 
OnKato Tovs ALTrapovds Llawdidtov TrAOKApous" 
“H 8& Oeds TovTos yavuTas wA€ov Hep “ATrOAN@Y = 
xpuad ov éx Avddyv Kpoicos érepre Geo. 


XXVIII 


TO HERACLES, WITH A SHIELD 
HEGESIPPUS ‘ 
Aé€au w’ “Hpaxreus "Apyeotpatou lepov OrAov, — -- 2. 
odpa ott eorav Tactada KexrLpéva 
Typaréa teréPoime yopav alovea Kal buvov: 
apKeito atuyepa Sipis Kvvaniov. 


26 


To the god of Canopus Callistion, wife of Critias, dedicates me, 
a lamp enriched with twenty wicks, in payment of her vow for her 
child Apellis ; and regarding my splendours thou wilt say, ‘How 
art thou fallen, O Evening Star!’ ~ 


27 
Instead of burnt-offering and dedicated gold Pamphilion lays 
these shining tresses before Isis; and the goddess is prouder of 
them than Apollo of the gold that Croesus sent to the god out of 
Lydia. 
28 
Receive me, O Heracles, the consecrated shield of Archestratus, 
that leaning against thy polished portico, I may grow old in 
hearing of dances and hymns; let the War-God’s hateful strife be 
satisfied. 


uy : ; 
ahs ne be , 
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XXIX 


TO THE MILESIAN ARTEMIS 
NICIAS 


Mé\nov dpa otuyepay Kaye tote Sipwv “Apnos 
éxTrpodiTrovaa yopav TrapOevion aie 

*Apréuidos mept vaov, Enri€evos év0a pw’ &Onxev 

NevKov érrel Keivou yhpas érerpe edn. 


XXX 


TO ATHENE ERGANE 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


/ A > XQ ft oe el 
Kepxida trav opOpwa yerdovidav dua pova 

peAtropévay, tata@v Iadddbos adKvova, _ 
Tov re xapnBapéovta trodvppoiBdntov atpaxroy 

KNWOTHpA sTpETTAS EVSpomoy apTredovas, 
Kat ryvas, cal Tovde pirnrAdKatov Karabic kor, 

, > r \ uA 7 

oTamovos AoKnTOU Kal ToAUTTAS diAaKa, 

Ilais aya8od TeréorrAra Avoxréos a diroepyds 
> l4 va / / 
eipoxdpav Kovpa Onxato Seorrotisi. 


29 

ie _ So I was destined, I also, one day to abandon the hateful strife 
9 of Ares and hear the maiden choirs around Artemis’ temple, where 
__-__ Epixenus placed me when white old age began to waste his limbs. 


30 

The shuttle that sang at morning with the earliest swallows’ cry, 
kingfisher of Pallas’ loom, and the heavy-headed twirling spindle, 
light-running spinner of the twisted yarn, and the bobbins, and 
this basket, friend to the distaff, keeper of the spun warp-thread 
and the reel, Telesilla, the industrious daughter of good Diocles, 
dedicates to the Maiden, mistress of wool-dressers, 
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XXXI 


TO THE ORCHARD GOD 
ZONAS 

*Aptiyava pody Te Kab aptiyvouy Tobe prov 

Kal puTwddoprotov cdKov eTrowpartov 
Ilopgvpeov te Borpuv peOuTridaxa muKvoppaya 

kal Kdpvov yAwphs apTiSopov AeTrido0s 
’"Aypow@tn TOde povoarTopOvyys Ipunme@ 

OjKxev 6 kaprroptna€, Sevdpraxhy Ovainv. 


XXXII 


TO DEMETER AND THE SEASONS 
ZONAS 


La) t \ Vie , A 

Anot AuKpalyn Kat éevavrakogoitiow” Opats 
“Hpdvak reviypis €& odvynpooins 

Moipav adwlta otdyvos TavoTEppa TE TADTA 
dompe él tAaxkivou TOS eto Tpimrodos, 

> lal > ‘ , X > m4 rat 

Ex pixpdv drjiyiora: tétrato yap od péya TovTO 


KNopiov év AvTrpH THE yeorogin. 


31 


This fresh-cloven pomegranate and fresh-downed quince, and 
the wrinkled navel-fig, and the purple grape-bunch spirting wine, 
thick-clustered, and the nut fresh-stripped of its green husk, 
to this rustic staked Priapus the keeper of the fruit dedicates, an 
offering from his orchard trees, 


32 


To Demeter of the winnowing-fan and the Seasons whose feet 
are in the furrows Heronax lays here from a poor little plough- 
land their share of ears from the threshing-floor, and these mixed 
seeds of pulse on a slabbed table, the least of a little; for no great 
inheritance is this he has gotten him, here on the barren hill. 


4 
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XXXHI 


TO THE CORN GODDESS 
PHILIPPUS 
Apaypard cot ydpou pikpadvrakos, & hidotrupe 
Anoi, Sworxréns Ofjxev dpovporrdvos 
Kictayuy dunoas Tov viv ordpov: adda Kab adtis 
€x Kadapntouins auBrd pépor Spérravov. 


XXXIV 


TO THE GODS OF THE FARM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Aiy:Barn Tod Wavi cal edxdprw Arovicw 
Kat Anot XOovin Evvdv é0nxa yépas, — 
Airéopat & abtovs Kara méea Kal KadOV olvor 


\ x a 
Kal KaXOv auhoat KapToV am’ acTayvor. 


XXXV 


TO THE WEST WIND 
BACCHYLIDES 
Evsnpos tov vnov er’ aypod Tovd’ avéOnxev 
TS TayToY avépwv ToTaTo Lepipar 
Evéapév@ yap ot 4G Boaboos, ddpa taxtota 
ALKENON TeTOVvOV KapTrOV aT’ acTaXvOr. 


33 
These handfuls of corn from the furrows of a tiny field, Demeter 
lover of wheat, Sosicles the tiller dedicates to thee, having reaped 
now an abundant harvest; again likewise may he carry back his 
sickle blunted from shearing of the straw. 


34 
To Pan of the goats and fruitful Dionysus and Demeter Lady of 
Earth I dedicate a common offering, and beseech of them fair 
fleeces and fair wine and fair fruit of the corn-ears in my reaping. 


35 

Eudemus dedicates this shrine in the fields to Zephyrus, most 
bountiful of the winds, who came to aid him at his prayer, that he 
might right quickly winnow the grain from the ripe ears. 


ih) a Oe rare 
= : ; SS em 
Peed F0 
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XXXVI 
TO PAN OF THE FOUNTAIN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
KpnpvoBartav dixepov Nupdav iyytopa lava 
dfoued’, ds wérpivov Tovde A€Aoyxe Sopor, 
"Traov éupevas app door AiBa THVde wodOyTES 
devdou Topatos Sipav amacdpueba. 


XXXVII 
TO PAN AND THE NYMPHS 
ANYTE 
PpiEond ua 708e avi cat adrdrdow Géro Nopdars 
Sdpov brs cKkoTLas Bevdoros oiovdmos, 
Oivey’ tm’ afaréou Oépeos péya Kexunata 
Tmadcay, opéEacat yepot medrypov Bdap. 


XXXVIII 
TO THE SHEPHERD GOD 
THEOCRITUS 
Adduis 6 NevKdY Pas, 0 KAA TUpLyyL MEdIcSov 
BovkorsKods bpvous avOeto Ilavi rade, 
Tovds tpntovs Sovaxas, TO AaywBoror, d€dv akovTa, 
veBpisa, Tav THpav a ToT’ éwadodoper. 


36 
We supplicate Pan, the goer on the cliffs, twy-horned leader of 
the Nymphs, who abides in this house of rock, to be gracious to 
us, whosoever come to this spring of ever-flowing drink to rid us 
of our thirst. 
37 
To bristly-haired Pan, and the Nymphs of the farm-yard, Theo- 
dotus the shepherd lays this gift under the crag, because they 
stayed him when very weary under the parching summer, holding 
out to him honey-sweet water in their hands, 


38 
White-skinned Daphnis, the player of pastoral hymns on his 
fair pipe, offers these to Pan, the pierced reeds, the stick for 
throwing at hares, a sharp javelin and a fawn-skin, and the scrip 
wherein once he carried apples. 
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XXXIX 
TO PAN, BY A HUNTER, A FOWLER, AND A FISHER 
ARCHIAS 


Lol rade, av cxomipta, ravaiora dopa cbvatpor 
tpivuyes éx tptoons Oévto ALvoortacins: 

Atkrva pév Adis Onpdv, Wiypns 8€ rernvar 
ANatporrédas, Kreitwp 8 eivadidoita Awa: 

“Op tov pév Kat écadOts év néps, Tov 8 &re Oeins 
eVaToXoV év TOVT@, Tov dé KaTA Spudyous. 


XL 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE OAKWOOD 
MNASALCAS 
Todro coi,” Aptepe dia, Krewvupos eicar’ dyadma, 
ToUTO: av & evOnpov TOVS wUrrépiaxe Spiou, 
“Hite cat’ eivocigvaAdov bpos Toot Tota Baivess 


Sewvov patmooats éyKovéovca kvotv. 


XLI 


TO THE GODS OF THE CHASE 
CRINAGORAS 
Lanrvyyes Nupdav edrridaxes, ai tocov Vdwp 
eiBovaat skoNLod ToddE KATA TPEOVOS, 


To thee, Pan of the cliff, three brethren dedicate these various 
gifts of their threefold ensnaring ; Damis toils for wild beasts, and 
Pigres springes for birds, and Cleitor nets that swim in the sea ; 
whom do thou yet again make fortunate, one in the air, and one in 
the sea and one among the oakwoods. 


40 

This to thee, Artemis the bright, this statue Cleonymus set up; 

do thou overshadow this oakwood rich in game, where thou goest 

afoot, our lady, over the mountain tossing with foliage, as thou 
hastest with thy terrible and eager hounds. 


41 
Fountained caverns of the Nymphs that drip so much water 
down this jagged headland, and echoing hut of pine-coronalled 
K 
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Ildvos 7’ nyjecoa mitvcTéTTOLO Ka) 
tiv Td Bacoains mocol NédoyKXE TETPNS, 
‘Tepa 1’ dypevtaics yepavdptov apKedOo.o 
mpéuva, MOnrAoyEes O “Eppéw iSpvares, 
A’tai @ idnkoute Kat evOnposo déyecbe 
Lwaavdpou Taywis cxvr édahocooins. 


XLII 


TO ARCADIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Tay éradov Addova cat aud’ ’EpupdvOcov bdwp 
vata Te Onpovomov pepBopéevay Podoas 

Ilais 0 Ocapidew Aaciévios cike Auxoppas 
TAnEasS popBat@ Sovpatos ovpiayy, 

Appa 8€ Kal SuKépavov ard otdpbuyya peT@TraV 
oTacodmevos, Kovpa OnKe Trap’ aypoTLo.. 


XLIII 
TO APOLLO, WITH A HUNTER’S BOW 


PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 


\ 
"AvdpokNos, @ITOAAOY, TOOE ToL Képas, © ETL TrOUAUY 


a 


Oipa Barov aypas evoKotroy elye TUXYNV’ 


Pan, wherein he dwells under the feet of the rock of Bassae, and 
stumps of aged juniper sacred among hunters, and stone-heaped 
seats of Hermes, be gracious and receive the spoils of the swift 
stag-chase from Sosander prosperous in hunting. 


42 

This deer, that fed about Ladon and the Erymanthian water 
-and the ridges of Pholoe haunted by wild beasts, Lycormas son of 
‘Thearidas of Lasion got, striking her with the diamond-shaped 
butt of his spear, and, drawing off the skin and the double-pointed 
antlers on her forehead, laid them before the Maiden of the country. 


43 
Androclus, O Apollo, gives this bow to thee, wherewith in the 
chase striking many a beast he had luck in his aim: since never 


a oe 
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a ee 

Odbrore yap ThayKTos yupas eEGAT0 Kepaias 

9 Nene seo , = soeKwuea , 

os em nAEewaT@ YELpos exnBonria. 

‘Oocdxs yap tov ravaypétis aye veupa 

-. TocodKLs Hy aypedrs Hépos 7) EvrAdyou: 

"Av® av col T0de, Bote, To AvKtiov Srdov arywwei 
Xpuceiars TwAEEAS pelALoy audsdéats. 


XLIV 


TO PAN OF THE SHEPHERDS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
°O, dv, pepBopévars icpav datw arve Toipvars 
KupTov Umép ypvcéwy yxeiros iels Sovdxwr, 
“Odp’ ai wév Nevoto BeBpiOora Sapa ydXaxTos 
ovOacw és Krupévou truxva dépaar Sopor, 
Lol dé Karas Bwpoior mapiotdpuevos Toots aiyov 
oivwov ék Nactov otHOeos aip’ épuryy. 


XLV 


TO THE GOD OF ARCADY 
AGATHIAS 
“Aotropa, [lav ropihjra, rade Yrparovixos apotpers 
av evepyecins dvOeTo cor TEwévn: 


_ did the arrow leap astray from the curved horn or speed vainly 
from his hand; for as often as the inevitable bowstring rang, 
so often he brought down his prey in air or thicket; wherefore 
to thee, O Phoebus, he brings this Lyctian weapon as an offering, 
Z having clasped it round with rings of gold. 


A 44 

- O Pan, utter thy holy voice to the feeding flocks, running thy 
curved lip over the golden reeds, that so they may often bring 
gifts of white milk in heavy udders to Clymenus’ home, and for 
thee the lord of the she-goats, standing adorned by thine altars, 
may spirt the red blood from his shaggy breast. 


45 
These unsown domains, O Pan of the hill, Stratonicus the 
ploughman dedicates to thee in return of thy good deeds, saying, 


ek oe ns anner reqvopéonr 4. 
Alovoy ebpyoess TO éravuov: évOab. yap oon = 
"Hye TepTropevn Kab vapor éxterdéce. 


‘Feed in joy eas own flocks and ee on mare own ea 

more to be shorn with bronze; thou wilt find the resting-pla 
a gracious one; for here charmed Echo: will likewise fulfil” 
marriage with thee.’ 


Ps . SHI 


ie -_ EPITAPHS 


I 
ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES - 
Et 70 Karas OvijoKew dperhs pépos éoth peyioror 
 hpiv éx mdvtov robT amréverpe Thy" 
“FAAS: yap orevdorres édevOepiav repiecivas 
Keipel aynpdvt@ xp@pevot evrAoytn. 


II 


ON THE LACEDAEMONIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES ; 


“Aa Beatov kréos oid didn rept matpid«. Oévres 

= = Kudveov Savatov audeBdrovto vépos: 

Od Sé reOvaor Oavovtes, eet of’ apeTh KabdrrepOev 
Kudaivova’ avaye: Smpatos é& "Aidew. 


I 


os If to die nobly is the chief part of excellence, to us out of all 
men Fortune gave this lot; for hastening to set a crown of free- 
dom on Hellas, we lie possessed of praise that grows not old. 


2 


_ These men having set a crown of imperishable glory on their 
own land were folded in the dark cloud of death; yet being dead 
they have not died, since from on high their excellence raises them 


~ gloriously out of the house of Hades. 
149 
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Iil 


ON THE SPARTANS AT THERMOPYLAE 
PARMENIO 


wl 
Tov yains cai movtou apmerpOeicaor KedevOors 
vavtny nrelpou, meCoTropoyv Tedayous, 
9 a 4 e V3 A ” 
Ev tpiccais Sopatwy éxatovtacw éoreyev apns 
Saraptyns aicyvvecO’ ovpea Kal Tedayn. 


IV 
ON THE SAME 


SIMONIDES 


i a 4 f- [<4 cal 
QO, Eciv’, dyyetctov Aaxedarpoviors OTe THOSE 
xele0a Tots Keivav pnuact TreLOdpevot. 


V 


ON THE DEAD IN AN UNKNOWN BATTLE 
MNASALCAS 
Olé rdtpay, TodvdSaxpur er’ adyévi Secpov Eyouvcar, 
puopevos Svodhepav audeBarovto Kovir, 
” 1 ye lal S / > / > lal 
Apvuvtat 8 apetas aivoyv péyav. adda Tis doTov 
Tovad éaidav OvdcKkew TAATw UTép TaTpisos. 


S 
Him, who over changed paths of earth and sea sailed on the 
mainland and went afoot upon the deep, Spartan valour held back 
on three hundred spears ; be ashamed, O mountains and seas. 


4 
O passer by, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying 
their orders. 
5 
These men, in saving their native land that lay with tearful fetters 
on her neck, clad themselves in the dust of darkness ; and they win 


great praise of excellence ; looking on them, let a citizen have 
courage to die for his country. 


‘VI 


ON THE DEFENDERS OF TEGEA 

; SIMONIDES 

— Tévbe 80’ avOpémav dperav ody teto Katrvds 
aibépa Satouevns edpuxopov Teyéas, 

O? Bodrovto rod pév edevepia TeOadviav 
Tatot Nureiv, avdtol & év mpouayoror Oaveiv. 

VII 
ON THE DEAD IN A BATTLE IN BOEOTIA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

*O. Xpove wavtotwv Ovynrois waverioxore Saipor, 
LiyyeXos HueTépov mace yevovd Tabéwr, 

‘Os lepav cdfew metpdpevor “EXddda yopnv 
Bowwtav Krevvois OvncKkopev év datrédous. 


pe VITE 


ON A SLAIN WARRIOR 
ANACREON 
Kaprepos év rodéuots Tipoxpitos ob T6de chpa: 
"Apys & ovx ayabav feiderat, dNrAA KaKOv. 


6 


Through these men’s valour the smoke of the burning of wide- 
floored Tegea went not up to heaven, who chose to leave the city 
- glad and free to their children, and themselves to die in forefront of 
the battle. 
7 
O Time, all-surveying deity of the manifold things wrought 
among mortals, carry to all men the message of our fate, that 
striving to save the holy soil of Greece we die on the renowned 
Boeotian plains. 
8 


Valiant in war was Timocritus, whose monument this is; but 
Ares spares the coward, not the brave. 
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Ix 
ON THE SLAIN IN A BATTLE IN THESSALY 
AESCHYLUS 
Kvavén cai tovade pevéyyeas ddecev avdpas 
Moipa rodvppnvov tatpiba puopévous* 
Zwov 88 POipévav rérerat Kréos, of TroTe yulots 


f I 
TAnpoves "Occaiav auptécavto Koviv. 


x 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT THE BATTLE OF CHALCIS 
SIMONIDES 
Aipduos edunOnuev bro mrvyi: ona 8 éd’ piv 
éyyv0ev Kvpitrov Sypocia Kéxvtat, 
Ov. adixas: épatny yap amadéoapev veoTnTa 
Tpnyelnv Todeuou SeEdpevor vepédnv. 


XI 


ON THE ERETRIAN EXILES IN PERSIA 
PLATO 
Oise or’ Aiyaiowo BaptBpomov oldua AurrévTes 
"ExBatdvov redio Keipeba pecoatio. 
Xaipe kdvT tote tatpis Epérpia, yalpet’ APhvar 
yettoves EvBoins, xatpe Oddacca didn. 


9 
These men also, the steadfast among spears, dark Fate destroyed 
as they defended their native land rich in sheep; but they being 
dead their glory is alive, who woefully clad their limbs in the dust 
of Ossa. 
| Ze) 
We fell under the fold of Dirphys, and a memorial is reared 


oyer us by our country near the Euripus, not unjustly ; for we lost 
lovely youth facing the rough cloud of war. 


lI 


We who of old left the booming surge of the Aegean lie here in 
the mid-plain of Ecbatana: fare thou well, renowned Eretria once 
our country, farewell Athens nigh to Euboea, farewell dear sea. 


Tes ‘i 
ry Ve ei TW pe 


\ 
\ 


fhe Ooo MAY ig ide oe ha din oma 


XII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
EvBoins yévos écpev ’Epetpixoy, dyxe 88 Sovowv 
keiweOar hed yains baoov ad’ jjerépns. 
XIII 
ON AESCHYLUS 
AESCHYLUS 
Aicyvrov Kidopiwvos ’APnvaiov rdde KevOer 
pvijpa KatapOipevoy mupodpopo.o T'éXas: 
"Arai 8 edddxywov Mapabdriov ddroos av elror 
kal Babvyaitners MiSos ériotdpevos. 


XIV 
ON AN EMPTY TOMB IN TRACHIS 
EUPHORION — 


 —— O8 Tpnxis ce AiPeLos em’ doTéa NevKa KadUTTEL 


ove’ ) Kudveov ypdupa Nayovaa TéTpN, 
"AdrAa Ta pev Aoriyns Te kal aitrewhs Apaxdvo.o 

"Ixdpwov pyoce: Kdpa Trept KpoKaddals: _ 
’Avtl & eye Eevins Todvpydeos 4 Keven yOav 

ayxoOnv Apvotrav Supdow év Botdvats. 


12 


We are Eretrians of Euboea by blood, but we lie near Susa, 
alas! how far from our own land. 


13 
Aeschylus son of Euphorion the Athenian this monument hides, 
who died in wheat-bearing Gela; but of his approved valour the 
Marathonian grove may tell, and the deep-haired Mede who knew it. 


14 

Not rocky Trachis covers over thy white bones, nor this stone 

with her dark-blue lettering; but them the Icarian wave dashes 

about the shingle of Doliche and steep Dracanon ; and I, this empty 

earth, for old friendship with Polymedes, am heaped among the 
thirsty herbage of Dryopis. 
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Paae ty (s'! 
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XV 


ON A GRAVE AT MEROE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ris ’AiSnv iOeta katnrvors elt’ am’ ’AOnvav 
atelxous cite véxus viccear x Mepons: 
My oé xy’ avidto Tratpns do THA Gavoyta: 
mavrobev els 6 hépwy eis ’Aidny dvemos. 


XVI 


ON A GRAVE AT CYZICUS 
ERYCIUS 

"ArOis eyo: Kein yap éun modus ex Sé pw’ APnvav 

Nouyos “Apns ‘lrarav mpiv mot’ éXnicato, 
Kai 0ér0 “Pwpatwy roduntida: viv 8é Gavovons 

ry / / 7 > if 

doréa vnoain Kvtixos nudiacev. 
Xaipous 7) Opéyraca, kal ) petémerta Naxyovca 


yOdv pe, Kal ) KOATrOLS BoTaTa SeEapéevn. 


XVII 


ON A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
PLATO 
Navunyod tagos eiui: o 8 avtiov éoti yewpyov" 
@s ant Kab yain Evvos brreat’ ’Aidns. 


15 
Straight is the descent to Hades, whether thou wert to go from 
Athens or takest thy journey from Meroé; let it not vex thee to 
have died so far away from home; from all lands the wind that 
blows to Hades is but one. 
16 
I am an Athenian woman; for that was my city; but from 
Athens the wasting War-god of the Italians took me for spoil long 
ago and made a Roman citizen; and now that I am dead, seagirt 
Cyzicus wraps my bones. Fare thou well, O land that nurturedst 
me, and thou that thereafter didst hold me, and thou that at last 
hast taken me to thy breast. 
17 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; and that opposite me, of a 
husbandman ; for a common Hades lies beneath sea and earth, 


-EPITAPHS 


XVIII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
— WMeriipes cd four 0e Kat ety dt Kal Kata yaiav, 
lore Sé vavnyod ofa trapepyspuevor. 
XIX 
ON THE SAME 
THEODORIDES 
Naunyod rdgos eiut> od Se wrée* Kal yap OP Hpeis 
OndOpueO’, ai Nowtral vijes errovtoTopour. 
ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Ein rrovtotropw md6os ovpios: jv 8 dp’ anrns, 
as éué, Tois ’Aidew mpootreAdon Mpéeory, 
MepdécOm pty Naitwa KaKdEevov, add’ &o TOAav 
datis ad’ Huetépou Teiopat’ Edvce Tapov. 
XXI 
ON THE SAME ~ 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Navtine, 7 TevOov Tivos évOade TUBos 68 eipt, 
GXN abros movTou TUyXavEe YpNaTOTépoL. 


18 
know that you pass by the grave of a shipwrecked man. 


19 


while we perished, the other ships sailed on over the sea. 


20 


ings from our tomb. 
21 


fortune a kinder sea, | 


re) 


eT IoRe Ay ao Sieeteer ere 


Well be with you, O mariners, both at sea and on land; but 


I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; but sail thou; for even 


__ May the seafarer have a prosperous voyage; but if, like me, the 
gale drive him into the harbours of Hades, let him blame not the 
inhospitable sea-gulf, but his own foolhardiness, that loosed moor- 


Mariner, ask not whose tomb I am here, but be thine own 
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XXII 


ON THE SAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
Tis Eévos, @ vaunyé; Aedvtuyos évOdbe vexpov 
2 > en | ? ie fal \ lal / 
evpev em’ aiytarovs, yace Sé Ta5e Tadm 
Aaxptaas érixnpov éov Biov: ovdé yap avtés 
Haovxos, aiOvin 8 ica Paraccoropel. 


XXIII 
ON THE EMPTY TOMB OF ONE LOST AT SEA 
GLAUCUS 
Ov Kors ov8’ ddéyov tétpns Bapos, add’ ’Epacimrov 
hw écopas abtn Taca Odracca Taos: 
"OnreTo yap abv vnit ta 8’ datéa tov trot’ exeivov 
mvOeTat, alOviats yuwoTa movals évéreLy. 


XXIV 


ON THE SAME 
SIMONIDES 
’Hepin Tepdvesa, xaxdv déras, dpedes "lotpov 
Thre Kal és YxvOéwv waxpov opav Tavaiv 
M78é sréAas valew YKerpwvixoy oldua Oaradoons 
dryKkea vipopévas audit Medovpiasos: 


22 


What stranger, O shipwrecked man? Leontichus found me here 
a corpse on the shore, and heaped this tomb over me, with tears 
for his own calamitous life: for neither is he at peace, but flits like 
a gull over the sea. 

23 

Not dust nor the light weight of a stone, but all this sea that 
thou beholdest is the tomb of Erasippus; for he perished with his 
ship, and in some unknown place his bones moulder, and the sea- 
gulls alone know them to tell. 


24 

Cloudcapt Geraneia, cruel steep, would thou hadst looked on 
far Ister and long Scythian Tanais, and not lain nigh the surge of 
the Scironian sea by the ravines of the snowy Meluriad rock: but 


22-26] EPITAPHS 157 


fo) gin: \ > Uh \ / n 
Nov 6’ o pep év rovt@ Kpuepos véxus: of S& Bapetav 
7 a n 
vauTidinv Keveot THSEe Bodo Tadpor 


XXV 


ON THE SAME 
DAMAGETUS 
/ , 
Kat more Oupadns, ta map’ éArrrida Kndea Kralov, 
\ v3 ‘ rn ” , 
madi AvK@ Kevedov TovTOV éxeve Tadpor. 
Oude yap oOveinv EXaxev Koviv, GANA TIS KTH 
Ovvids, } vnowy Tovtiddwv tis éxet, 
"Rh 3’ ev la / ie A ? t , 
v@’ 6 yé mov mdvtwv KTEpéwy atEp doTéa haiver 
yupwos én’ akeivou Ketmevos airytanod. 


XXVI 


ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Rvpovu pe tpnyeia Kal airnecoca Katavyis 

kat vvF Kal dvodephs cvpata Tavovains 
"EBray’ Opiwvos: arartabov dé Bioto 

Kaadraoypos AtBuxod pécoa Oéwy treddyeus: 
Kayo pev rove Siwetpevos ixOvor Kippa 

oxretpae ~revaTns 8 obtos Ereott AtOos. 


now he is a chill corpse in ocean, and the empty tomb here cries 
aloud of his heavy voyage. 

25 

Thymodes also, weeping over unlooked-for woes, reared this 

empty tomb to Lycus his son; for not even in a strange land did 
he get a grave, but some Thynian headland or Pontic island holds 
him, where, forlorn of all funeral rites, his shining bones lie naked 
on an inhospitable shore, 

26 


A rough and steep-down squall out of the East, and night, and 
the waves of the gloomy setting of Orion were my bane, and I 
Callaeschrus lost my hold of life as I sped through the mid Libyan 
sea: so I am rolled drifting in ocean, to be the prey of fishes, and 
this stone says falsely that it is over me. 
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XXVII 
ON A SAILOR DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 7 
Ilaca 0dXacca Oddacca: ti Kuxdddas 4 otevov “ EXANs = 
Koma Kal ’O€etas nrea peupopeda ; | 
"AdXas Tobvow éyovow: érel ti we TOV TpopvyovTa 
Kelva SKapharers audhecarure Nupuyv ; 
Nootipov evrrotny ap@To Tis* @s TA ye TOVTOU 
movTos, 0 TuuBevbels otdev ’Apiotayopns. 


XXVIII 


ON ARISTON OF CYRENE, LOST AT SEA 
THEAETETUS 
Navtinot & TAOVTES, 6 Kupnvaios ’Apiotov 
/ id X ef, 4 ” \ 
mavtas umép Eeviov AtoceTat Vupe Acos 
Eizetvy matpl Mévov, wap’ Ikapiacs 6Tt TwéTpats 


xeitat, év Aiyai@ Oupov adels medayet. 


XXIX 


ON BITON OF AMPHIPOLIS, LOST AT SEA 
NICAENETUS 
’Hpiov eiut Bitwvos, odoumope ef dé Topwvny 


Aelrrwv eis avTnv Epyear ’Audizrorsy, 


27 
Everywhere the sea is the sea; why idly blame we the Cyclades 
or the narrow wave of Helle and the Needles? in vain have they 
their fame ; or why when I had escaped them did the harbour of 
Scarphe whelm me? Pray whoso will for a fair passage home ; that 
the sea’s way is the sea, Aristagoras knows who is buried here. 


28 


O sailing mariners, Ariston of Cyrene prays you all, in the name 
of Zeus the Protector, to tell his father Meno that he lies by the 
Icarian rocks, having given up the ghost in the Aegean sea. 


a! 
I am the grave of Biton, O wayfarer; and if leaving Torone 


T - ae a. ate: XV , > a 
Kumetv Nuxayopa, Taidwy bre Tov povoy adiTo 
e \) _ = @ is ¥ ; 

é Srpupovins "Epibov @rece tavducin. 


XXX 


ON POLYANTHUS OF TORONE, LOST AT SEA 


PHAEDIMUS 

——- Ald&w TlorAvavop, dv edvéris, & mapapelBor, 

vupdiov év THUR OfKev "Apistayopn 

AcEapévn otroduny te Kat dotéa (Tov 8é Svcaes 
arecev Aiyatov Kia mepl >xiabovr) 

—. Adcpopov dpOpuvot pur ere véxvv ixOvBorjes, 

Ecive, Topwvaiwy efrxvaay és Nupéva. 


XXXI 


ON A WAYSIDE TOMB 
NICIAS 
"ICev om aiyetpotowy, émet apes, évOad’, odira, 
\ ey) & SN, / € / 
Kat Til adooov iwy TidaKos dpeTépas, 
Mvaoaz 8é xpdvav kal arrorrpoh, av éri Vitro 
° > / ry) 8 A 
Limos atropOtpév@ tradi mapidpverau. 


thou goest even to Amphipolis, tell Nicagoras that the wind from 
Strymon at the setting of the Kids lost him his only son. 


30 

I bewail Polyanthus, O thou who passest by, whom Aristagore 
his wife laid newly-wedded in the grave, having received dust and 
bones (but him the ill-blown Aegean wave cast away off Sciathus), 
when at early dawn the fishermen drew his luckless corpse, O 
stranger, into the harbour of Torone. 


31 
Sit beneath the poplars here, wayfarer, when thou art weary, and 


drawing nigh drink of our spring; and even far away remember 
the fountain that Simus sets by the side of Gillus his dead child. 
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XXXII 


ON THE CHILDREN OF NICANDER AND LYSIDICE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Els 65¢ Nuxavdpou téxvwv tapos: Ev paos aovs 
dvuce Tay tepav Avotdixas yevedv. 


XXXIII = 
ON A BABY ae 
s< 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN “4 
"Apt pe yevopevov Cwas Bpépos hptrace Saipwv 7 
ovK 010’ eit ayabav aitios cite KaKOV- 
’"AmAnpaot Aida, Ti we vyTrLOv TpTracas éxOpas ; 
La (a > \ 4 ? , 
ti omevdets; ov col TavTEs OherrdopeOa ; 
XXXIV 
ON A CHILD OF FIVE 
LUCIAN : 
a 


Tlaida pe trevraétnpov axndéa Oupov Exovta 
vnr«euns ’Aidns Hptace Kadripayor 

"ANG pe 7) KNaloLs* Kal yap BLoToLo peTécyov 
Tavpou, Kal Tavpav TOV BLoTOLO KaKav. 


3? 
This is the single tomb of Nicander’s children; the light cf a 
single morning ended the sacred offspring of Lysidice. 


33 
Me a baby that was just tasting life heaven snatched away, I 
know not whether for good or for evil; insatiable Death, why hast 
thou snatched me cruelly in infancy? Why hurriest thou? Are we 
not all thine in the end? 


34 
Me Callimachus, a five-years-old child whose spirit knew not 
gtief, pitiless Death snatched away; but weep thou not for me; 
for little was my share in life, and little in life’s ills. 


a me 


~ ON A CHILD OF SEVEN 


ms ; AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

—— “Agyede Bepoedduns ‘Epuh, tiva Tovde mpoméurress 

_— els TOv dpyeidntov Taprapov ’Aisea; 

Moipd tus aixédwos Tov Apiotor’ Hpac’ an’ aipns 
enTaeTH, wécoos & éativ 6 rais yeveraou. 

Aaxpvyapis Wdovtwr, od rretwata rdvta Bpdteva 
col véetas; Ti tpuyds dudhaxas HrLKIins ; 


XXXVI 


ON A BOY OF TWELVE 
CALLIMACHUS 


Awsdexeth tov traida tratinp aréOnke Pidurros 
evOdde, THY TOA éXtrida, NexoréAnv. 


XXXVII 


ON CLEOETES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tlard0s arropOipévoto KrXeolitrov tod Mevecaiypou 
Ht H 
a 8S a ” oe \ y” 
pv copay olxterp’, @s Kaos Ov EOavev. 


35 
Hermes messenger of Persephone, whom usherest thou thus to 
the laughterless abyss of Death? A cruel fate snatched Ariston 
from the fresh air at seven years old, and the child lies between 
his parents. Pluto delighting in tears, are not all mortal spirits 
allotted to thee? why dost thou strip the unripe grapes of youth? 


36 
Philip his father laid here the twelve-years-old child, his high 
hope, Nicoteles. 
: 37 
Looking on the monument of a dead boy, Cleoetes son of 


_ Menesaechmus, pity him who was so beautiful and died. 


L 
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XXXVHI 
ON A BEAUTIFUL BOY - 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


a lad , 
Od 76 Oavetv adyewwor, éel TO ye TACL TETPOTAL, 
/ 
GAA ply HrLKins Kal yovéwy TpoTEpor. 
: , s 
Od yapov, ovy bpévaroy idwv, ob vvpdia AEKTpa, 
Cal ” a 2 f , 
KELULAL EPW@S TOAAOY, ETTOMEVOS TAEOVOV. 


XXXIX 


ON A BOY OF NINETEEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Xatpew tov cata yas elas, Eéve, Acoyévn pe 
Baiv émt cav rpaéw tiyxyavé @ dv é0édexs* 
’"Evveaxaidexetys yap umd otuyepas eOapdaOnv 


4 \ / \ \ > / 
vovoou Kal NELT@ TOV yAUKUY GedLOV. 


XL 


ON A SON, BY HIS FATHER 
PHANIAS 
’"Hplov ovk éri tratpi, ToAvKAXavTov & ert matdos 
Abou dye Keven tTHVS avéyace Kovw, 
Ovvowa tapyvoas, érel ody bTO Yeipa ToKHwY 
Hyrule Suvotnvou ANetyava Mavribéov. 


38 
Not death is bitter, since that is predestinate for all, but to die 
ere the time and before our parents: I having seen not marriage 
nor wedding-chant nor bridal bed, lie here the love of many, and 
to be the love of more. 
39 
Bidding hail to me, Diogenes beneath the earth, go about thy 
business and obtain thy desire; for at nineteen years old I was 
laid low by cruel sickness and leave the sweet sun. 


40 

Lysis heaped this empty dust, a monument not for a father but 
for his grief over a much-wept child, entombing but the name, 
since the relics of hapless Mantitheus came not beneath the hand 
of his parents, 
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ON A SON, BY HIS MOTHER © 
apa DIOTIMUS 
Ti wréov eis &Siva mroveiv, th Se téxva TexérOar; 
fay TEKOL 7H) pédXEt TraLdds Opav Odvarov. 
"Hideo yap ofa Budvops yevato pyrnp, 
émperre 8 éx Traidds pntépa Tose Tuyeiv. 


XLII 
ON A GIRL 
CALLIMACHUS 
KpnOidsa tiv mordvpvOor, érictapévnv Kara raitery, 
Sifnvrat Lapiov morrAdxs Ovyarépes, 
‘Hoiorny cvvépiOor, det Xdrov: 4 8 arroBpiter 
évOdbe Tov Tadcals Urvov dpetdopevor. 
ana x $ 
aga XLUI 
ON A BETROTHED GIRL 
oa ERINNA 
— Nopdas Baveidos éwpi: rorvedadtap 8é trapéprov 
oTdXay, TH KATA yas TODTO Néyous "Aida" 
Baoxavos goo "Aisa: tade & of xa cdpal? opavte 
. apotatav Bavxods ayyedéovte TUYar, 


4I 
_ What profits it to labour in childbirth? what to bear children? 

let not her bear who must see her child’s death; for to stripling 

_ Bianor his mother reared the tomb; but it was fitting that the 
mother should obtain this service of the son. 


42 

The daughters of the Samians often require Crethis the teller 
of tales, who knew pretty games, sweetest of workfellows, ever 
talking ; but she sleeps here the sleep to which they all must come. 


—- 43 

I am of Baucis the bride; passing by my oft-wept pillar thou 
mayest say this to Death that dwells under ground, ‘Thow art 
envious, O Death’; and they who see this monument will tell of 


> 
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Lal 4 
‘Os ray raid’, ‘Tpwévatos bd’ as elonyeto TevKas, 
raved éme KadeoTas epreye TupKaids, 
Kal od pév, & “Tyévase, yapov portraiov dobar 
bd] J A hes 6 la 
és Opnvav yoepav Pbéypya peOnppocao. 


XLIV 


ON THE SAME 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

Adcovin we AiBvocay éyeu Kovis, dyye 5é “Pawns 
Keipar Taplevixn THOE Tapa aydabe, 

“H 8é we Opeirapévn Uoprnin avti Ouvyatpos 
Kravoapéevn TUUB@ OAKeV EXevOepio 

Tlip érepov omevdouvca: 7 & &pOacerv, ovdé kat’ evynv 
Hetépav Invev ANauTrdda Lepoehovn. 


XLV 


ON A SINGING-GIRL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ti cvavariw Modcar, anddova tiv pediynpvy, 
MTds 60’ Earivns TUuBos avavdov éyet, 
Kat xeirat NiG0s &s 7 Tavaodos, 7 TepiBwros* 
Modca xadx, Kovdn col Kovis de TéXoL. 


the most bitter fortune of Bauco, how her father-in-law burned 
the girl on the funeral pyre with those torches by whose light 
the marriage train was to be led home; and thou, O Hymenaeus, 
didst change the tuneable bridal song into a voice of wailing dirges. 


44 

Ausonian earth holds me a woman of Libya, and I lie a maiden 
here by the sea-sand near Rome; and Pompeia, who nurtured 
me like a daughter, wept over me and laid me in a free tomb, while 
hastening on that other torch-fire for me; but this one came first, 
and contrary to our prayers Persephone lit the lamp. 


45 
Blue-eyed Musa, the sweet-voiced nightingale, suddenly this 
little grave holds voiceless, and she lies like a stone who was so 
accomplished and so famous ; fair Musa, be this dust light over. 
thee, 


; ore —_— = 
wt 
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XLVI 
ON CLAUDIA HOMONOEA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

‘H ond Yecpyvav Avryupwrépn, 7 apa Banyo 
kat Golvats adtis xpucotépn Kurpidos, 

‘H Aarin paidpy re yedcdovis, vO ‘Opdvora 
kelpat, Atiunt@ Sdxpva devTropéevy 

To TéXov adoracin Baths dro: tiv 86 tocavTny 
Saimwv ampoidys éoxédacev pidinv.. 


- XLVIT 


ON PAULA OF TARENTUM 
DIODORUS 


“fl | \ > n a / DF: nr 

TTW VUKTOS euhs & we KéEKpudev oikia TadTa 
diva, Kaxvurod 7 awdhuyonrov vdwp, 

Odbri pw avijp, 5 Aéyouat, KaTéxTavev és ydpov adn 

yes y / ba ts / 

Tantaivev: TL waTny ovvopwa ‘Poudivios ; 

"AAG pe Kijpes aryouor pepoppuévat ov pia Syrrov 
Iladria Tapavtivn xatOavev @xvpopos. 


46 

I Homonoea, who was far clearer-voiced than the Sirens, I who 
was more golden than the Cyprian herself at revellings and feasts, 
_ I the chattering bright swallow lie here, leaving tears to Atimetus, 
= to whom I was dear from girlhood; but unforeseen fate scattered 
4 all that great affection. 

j 


= 47 
«; Bear witness this my stone house of night that has hidden me, 
i” and the wail-circled water of Cocytus, my husband did not, as men 
say, kill me, his eyes set on marriage with another; why should 
- Rufinius have an ill name idly? but my predestined Fates lead me 
away; not surely is Paula of Tarentum the only one who has died 
- before her day. 
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XLVIII 


ON A MOTHER, DEAD IN CHILDBIRTH 
DIODORUS 
AlAwvov @kupop@ pe Nexaid: TodTO KexopOar 
ths AvoSwpetou ypappa réyer codins, 
Kodpov émel tixtovca xatépOito’ maida d¢ Mydods 
SeEdpevos Oarepyy Kraiw ’AOnvaida 
AecBiddecow a&yos cat Inco matpi ATovcav: 
"Apteut, cot dé cuvav Onpopovwy Epuedev. 


XLIX 


ON A MOTHER OF EIGHTEEN, AND HER BABY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
’Apyércwo we Sduapta Iodvéeivnv, Ocodéx tov 
maida Kal aivotrabous évvere Anwapérns, 
"Ocaov ém’ adiow kab wntépa: maida é daipov 
épOacev ovd’ adtav eixoow jediov: 
'Oxtoxadexétis 8’ abt Odvov, apts TeKovoa, 


dpte Sé Kat viudn, TavToALyoy povios. 


48 


These woeful letters of Diodorus’ wisdom tell that I was engraven 
for one early dead in child-birth, since she perished in bearing a 
boy; and I weep to hold Athenais the comely daughter of Melo, 
who left grief to the women of Lesbos and her father Jason ; but 


thou, O Artemis, wert busy with thy beast-slaying hounds. 


49 


Name me Polyxena wife of Archelaus, child of Theodectes and 
hapless Demarete, and a mother as far as the birth-pangs; but 
fate overtook the child before full twenty suns, and myself died 
at eighteen years, just a mother and just a bride, so brief was all 


my day. 
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, ON A YOUNG WIFE 
—- AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Thy cemvas Sjcacav dpdpntov te cbvevvoy 
Tlavrivay bOiuévnv evvearardéx’ érev 
’Av8peviros intpds avip pynuhia tivev 
THvdEe TavVaTATiny oTHTATO papTUpinv. 


LI 


ON ATTHIS OF CNIDOS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"AtOus éuol Enoaca Kat eis ewe rvedpa ALTrOdGA, 
as mdpos evppoctyys viv Saxpvov mpdpact, 
‘Ayvd, Tovaduyonte, tt TévOipov brvoy Lavers 
avSpos drs otépver obtrote Oeica Kdpa 
ciov épnuocaca Tov ovKéTe col yap és” Acdav 
7rOov opod Cwas edmides dwerépas. 


LII 


ON PREXO, WIFE OF THEOCRITUS OF SAMOS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Tis tivos evoa, yuvat, Ilapinv vo Kiova Keioar ; 
IIpn€m Kadrcréreus. Kalb rodamry; Lapin. 


50 
To his wife Paulina, holy of life and blameless, who died at 
nineteen years, Andronicus the physician paying memorial placed 
-this witness the last of all. 
51 
Atthis who didst live for me and breathe thy last toward me, 
source of joyfulness formerly as now of tears, holy, much lamented, 
how sleepest thou the mournful sleep, thou whose head was never 
laid away from thy husband’s breast, leaving Theius alone as one 
who is no more; for with thee the hopes of our life went to 
darkness. 
52 
Who and of whom art thou, O woman, that liest under the 
Parian column? Prexo, daughter of Calliteles. And of what 
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ms 2 A 
Tis 5é ce kat xrepéife; Deoxpitos, « pe younes 
r 
éFéSocav. Ovnokes 8 éx Tivos; €x ToKETOU. 
Se 9" of: “ 
Etca rocwv étéwv; Sto Kelkoo. 7) pay ATEKVOS; 
an >» 
ovK, GNA TpreTH Kaddcrédnv Ederrov. 
tal a iA 
Zoo. col Keivos ye Kat és Badd yfpas txorTo. 
\ / la LA vA 4 \ re 
Kah col, Ecive, Topot wavta Tixyn Ta Kana. 


LIII 


ON AMAZONIA OF THESSALONICA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Timte patny yoowrtes uo wapapipvete TURBO ; 
ovdéev éyw Opivav dEvov év POipévors. 
Ajjye youu kat made moots, Kal Taides Epeto 


xatipete Kal wvnunv cwoter ’Apafovins. 


LIV 


ON A LACEDAEMONIAN NURSE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
’"EvOdde yi katéxet TitTOny traiswv Avoyeitou 
3 iq , / 
é« [leXomrovyncou tyvde SixacoTaTny. 


country? Of Samos. And also who buried thee? Theocritus, 
to whom my parents gave me in marriage. And of what diedst 
thou? In childbirth, How old? Two-and-twenty. And. child- 
less? Nay, but I left a three-year-old Calliteles. May he live 
at least and come to great old age. And to thee, O stranger, may 
Fortune give all prosperity. 


a3 
Why idly bemoaning linger you by my tomb? nothing worthy 
of lamentation is mine among the dead. Cease from plaints and 
be at rest, O husband, and you, my children, fare well, and keep 
the memory of Amazonia. 


54 


Here earth holds the Peloponnesian woman who was the most 
faithful nurse of the children of Diogeitus. 
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LV 


ON A LYDIAN SLAVE 
DIOSCORIDES 
Av6dos eyo, val Avdds, édevOepio 5é pe THUR, 
déo7rota, TipavOn Tov cov eeu tpodéa: 
Evalwy dow? teivors Biovr jv 8 bd yjpws 
f / SX > Ue / > ? BA 
TPOS ME LOANS, TOS eyo, Séotrota, Kv ’Aidn. 


LVI 


ON A PERSIAN SLAVE 
; AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Lol Kal viv bd yqv, val SéoTota, mia TOs UTapyo, 
@S Tapos, evvoins ovK éTtANOpevos 
“Os pe 767’ x vodoou Tpls em’ aapanrés Hryayes tyvos, 
kal vov apKkovon THS bré0ov KarvBn, 
Maynv ayyeiras, Tlépany yévos: ed 5é pe péEas 
é£eus év. ypeln Sumas éEtorporépous. 


LVII 


ON A FAVOURITE DOG 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Thy tpiBov os wapadyes, av Tas TObE OHwa vonons 
pn, Séouat, yeraons eb KUVOS éoTL Taos" 


OB) 

A Lydian am I, yes a Lydian, but in a free tomb, O my master, 
thou didst lay thy fosterer Timanthes ; prosperously mayest thou 
lengthen out an unharmed life, and if under the hand of old age 
thou shalt come to me, I am thine, O master, even in the grave. 


56 
Even now beneath the earth I abide faithful to thee, yes my 
master, as before, forgetting not thy kindness, in that then thou 
broughtest me thrice out of sickness to safe foothold, and now 
didst lay me here beneath sufficient shelter, calling me by name, 
Manes the Persian; and for thy good deeds to me thou shalt have 
servants readier at need. 
57 
Thou who passest on the path, if haply thou dost mark this 
monument, laugh not, I pray thee, though it is a dog’s grave ; 
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"ExravaOnv: yetpes 8¢ xovev cuvéOnKay avaxtos 
ds wou Kal ony Tovd éyapake Noyov. 


LVIII 
ON A MALTESE WATCH-DOG 
TYMNES 
Toe tov éx Medritns dpyov Kiva pyolv o TréTpos 
loxvewv, Edpnrov mictoTaTov pvAaKa* 
Tatpov pu Karéeckor, O1’ Hv ete viv S€ TO Kelvou 


¢ 
Pléypa siwmnpal vuxtos Exovaw ool. 


LIx 
ON A GRASSHOPPER 
PHAENNUS 

Aapoxpito pev eyo, Nuyupay Ska podaav aveinv 

> x x X , \ \ s ef 

aKpis aro Trepvyav, Tov Baldy ayov Urvov" 
Aapoxptros & én’ éwot Tov éorxota TUUBov, odtTa, 

a A 2 a fa) > f 

éyyubev "Opwrod yevev arropOipéva. 


LX 


ON A TAME PARTRIDGE 
AGATHIAS 
Ovxére wou TAHpov cKoTréXNOV pEeTavaoTpLa TEPOLE 


. , 
TNEKTOS NETTAANEALS O&KOS exer oe Auyols, 


tears fell for me, and the dust was heaped above me by a master’s 
hands, who likewise engraved these words on my tomb. 


58 
Here the stone says it holds the white dog from Melita, the most 
faithful guardian of Eumelus; Bull they called him while he was 
yet alive; but now his voice is prisoned in the silent pathways 
of night. 
59 
On Democritus would I the grasshopper draw deep sleep when 
I let loose shrill music from my wings; and Democritus over me 
when I was dead reared this fitting tomb, O wayfarer, nigh to 
Oropus. 
60 


No longer, poor partridge migrated from the rocks, does thy 
woven house hold thee in its thin withies, nor under the sparkle 


akin 


SNORE OR eee a 
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Ove bro pappapvyh Oarepadridos ’Hpuyevetns 
EA £. : 4 
axpa twapaltcces Cadtropévorv wrepiyov: 
nv kepada atroupos aréOpuce, TaAXG Sé wavta 
hpwaca, Kal pOovephy ov« exopeace yévuv- 
Nov 6é ce pi Koddn Kpdrrrot Kovis, GdXra Bapela, 
fa) TO TEdv Kelvyn Aeinpavov eLepvan. 


LXI 


ON A THESSALIAN HOUND 
SIMONIDES 
"H ced cai POipévas evn’ datéa TAS’ evi TURBO 
ioxw étt Tpopéery Ofjpas, aypoots AuKas: 
Tav & daperay oidev péya IInduov, & 7 apidnros 
” n f ? > ll fe 
Ooca, KiPaipavos 7’ otovomor oxoTreat. 


LXII 


ON CHARIDAS OF CYRENE 
CALLIMACHUS 
°H p’ wre coi Xapibas avarravetat ; €¢ Tov Apippa 
tod Kupnvaiov traida réyeus, UT’ epwol. 
°O, Xapiéda, ti ta vépOe ; Todds oKoTOS. at 0 avodoe Ti ; 
aeddos. o dé IIhovtwy ; pwdOos: atradopeBa. 


of fresh-faced Dawn dost thou ruffle up the edges of thy basking 
wings ; the cat bit off thy head, but the rest of thee I snatched 
away, and she did not fill her greedy jaw ; and now may the earth 
cover thee not lightly but heavily, lest she drag out thy remains. 


61 


Surely even as thou liest dead in this tomb I deem the wild 
beasts yet fear thy white bones, huntress Lycas; and thy valour 
great Pelion knows, and splendid Ossa and the lonely peaks of 
Cithaeron. 

62 


Does Charidas in truth sleep beneath thee? If thou meanest 
the son of Arimmas of Cyrene, beneath me. O Charidas, what of 
the under world? Great darkness. And what of the resurrection ? 
A lie. And Pluto? A fable; we perish utterly. 
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LXIII 
ON THEOGNIS OF SINOPE 
SIMONIDES 
Lhua Ocoyvidos eiul Sovwréos, d pw’ éwéOncev 
TIAadxos éraspeins avti moAvxpoviov. 


LXIV 
ON A DEAD FRIEND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
TodT0 tos jperépns pvnuniov, écOré YaPive, 
9 ALOOS 7) pLKPI) THS weyaAns Hirins: 
Alet Sntncw cé& av 8, et Oéuis ev bOtpwévorow, 
tov AnOns em éuol px te mins Bdatos. 
LXV 
ON AN UNHAPPY MAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“EEnxovtovtns Atoviavos évOade Ketwar 
Tapceds, ur ynuas: aide Se und’ 0 rarnp. 
LXVI ; 
ON A CRETAN MERCHANT 
SIMONIDES 
Kpijs yeveav Bpotaxos Toptivios évOade Ketpar 
ov KaTa TOUT éEMOw@y, GANA Kat’ éwtropiav. 
63 


I am the monument of Theognis of Sinope, over whom Glaucus 
set me in guerdon of their long fellowship. 


64 
This little stone, good Sabinus, is the record of our great friend- 
ship ; ever will I require thee; and thou, if it is permitted among 
the dead, drink not of the water of Lethe for me. 


65 
I Dionysius of Tarsus lie here at sixty, having never married ; 
and I would that my father had not. 
66 


I Brotachus of Gortyna, a Cretan, lie here, not having come 
hither for this, but for traffic. 
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LXVII 
ON SAON OF ACANTHUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
Tyde Sdev o Aixwvos ’AxdvOos lepov bavov 
Koumata. OvncKew py eye TOvS ayaovs. 


67 


Here Saon, son of Dicon of Acanthus, rests in a holy sleep ; say 
not that the good die. 


IV 


LITERATURE AND ART 


I 


THE GROVE OF THE MUSES 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"Anroos pev Movoais iepov Néye TOOT’ avaxeia Bat 
Tas BiBrous SeiEas Tas Tapa Tais TWAATavoLS 

“Huds 8€ ppoupety: xiv yuiovos év0aS épactis 
€XOn, TH KLGT@ TOVTOY avacTépopev. 


II 


THE VOICE OF THE WORLD 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
‘“Hpoeav Kdpux’ aperas paxdpeor 5é rpopytar, 
‘ErXdvev Boot? Sevtepov aédXuov, 
Movodr héyyos “Opnpor, ayjpavtoyv ordpa Koomou 
mavTos, adtppobia, Eeive, néxevOe Kovis. 


I 


Say thou that this grove is consecrate to the Muses, pointing to 
the books by the plane-trees, and that we guard it; and if a true 
lover of ours come hither, we crown him with our ivy. 


2 


The herald of the prowess of heroes and interpreter of the 
immortals, a second sun on the life of Greece, Homer, the light of 
the Muses, the ageless mouth of all the world, lies hid, O stranger, 
under the sea-washed sand. 

174 
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III 


THE TALE OF TROY 
ALPHEUS 
"Avdpopaxns &rt Ophvov axovomer, eiaére Tpotnv 
Sepxope?? éx BaOpav tracav épevropévyy 
Kat poGov Aidytevov, iro oteddvy te TéAnos 
éxderov €& trav” Extopa cupopevov 
Mauovidew 814 Modcar, dv od pia warpls dordav 
Koopetrat, yains 8 audorépns Kripata. 


IV 


ORPHEUS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ovxérs Oeryopévas, ’Opded, Spvas, odnéte rétpas 
ak&ews, ov Onpay avTovopovs ayéXas, 
Odxére korpacers dvépov Bpdpov, ovyt yaralav, 
ov vipeT@Y TUppous, OV TaTayeiaay dda‘ 
"O)eo yap* aé Sé ToAAa Katwdvpayto Ovyatpes 
Mvapocvvas, parnp 8 éoya Kaddora. 
Ti pOipévors ctovaxyedpev ef vidow, dvix’ adadxety 
tov maida Aidny ovdé Oeois Svvapis ; 


3 
Still we hear the wail of Andromache, still we see all Troy 
toppling from her foundations, and the battling of Ajax, and 
Hector, bound to the chariot-horses, dragged under the city’s 
crown of towers, through the Muse of Maeonides, the poet with 
whom no one country adorns herself as her own, but the zones of 
both worlds. 
4 
No longer, Orpheus, wilt thou lead the charmed oaks, no longer 
the rocks nor the lordless herds of the wild beasts ; no longer wilt 
thou lull the roaring of the winds, nor hail and sweep of snow- 
storms nor dashing sea ; for thou perishedst ; and the daughters of 
Mnemosyne wept sore for thee, and thy mother Calliope above all. 
Why do we mourn over sons deceased, when not even gods avail to 
ward off Death from their children ? 
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SAPPHO 
POSIDIPPUS 
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ERINNA (1) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Apte Noyevouérny oe medtccoToKwr Eap Duver, 
dpte ds kuxvei@ POeyyouevny oTOmare, 
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5 
Doricha, long ago thy bones are dust, and the ribbon of thy hair 
and the raiment scented with unguents, wherein once wrapping 
lovely Charaxus round thou didst cling to him, carousing into 
dawn ; but the white leaves of the dear ode of Sappho remain yet 
and shall remain speaking thine adorable name, which Naucratis 
shall keep here so long as a sea-going ship shall come to the 
lagoons of Nile. 
6 


Thee, as thou wert just giving birth to a springtide of honeyed 
songs and just finding thy swan-voice, Fate, mistress of the 
threaded spindle, drove to Acheron across the wide water of the 
dead ; but the fair labour of thy verses, Erinna, cries that thou 
art not perished, but keepest mingled choir with the Maidens of 
Pieria. 
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ERINNA (2) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


TlapGevixny veaordov év tpvorrdro.or pédooav 
"Hpwvav Moved avOca Spertopévav 

“Aidas eis tuévasov avapracev: 4 pa 768’ &udpev 
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VII 
ANACREON’S GRAVE (1) 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


*O, Eéve, Tovde tapov rov ’Avaxpelovtos apelBov 

Bone omeioov wor TapLov" Eipwl yap olvoTroTys. 
. 

= IX 
= ANACREON’S GRAVE (2) 

ae ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

s Feive, rapov mapa ATOv ’Avaxpelovtos apeiBor, 
= 


- el Ti Tot ex BiBAv HAVEV ear SdheNos, 
lal n a a 4 ” ” 
4 Lelcov euh oro0diH, oTretcov yavos, Oppa Kev olive 
t 
datéa ynOnon Tapa voTiComeva, 


> The young maiden singer Erinna, the bee among poets, who 
____ sipped the flowers of the Muses, Hades snatched away to be his 
_ bride; truly indeed said the girl in her wisdom, ‘ Thou art envious, 
O Death.’ 
: 8 

O stranger who passest this the tomb of Anacreon, pour libation 
over me in going by; for I am a drinker of wine. 


9 


O stranger who passest by the humble tomb of Anacreon, if thou 
hast had aught of good from my books pour libation on my ashes, 
pour libation of the jocund grape, that my bones may rejoice wetted 
with wine; so I, who was ever deep in the wine-steeped revels of 

M 
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PINDAR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
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XI 
THESPIS 
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TONG TpoceupHoes YaTEpa Tapa 8 eud. 


Dionysus, I who was bred among drinking tunes, shall not even 
when dead endure without Bacchus this place to which the genera- 
tion of mortals must come. 
Io 
As high as the trumpet’s blast outsounds the thin flute, so high 
above all others did thy lyre ring; nor idly did the tawny swarm 
mould their waxen-celled honey, O Pindar, about thy tender lips : 
witness the horned god of Maenalus when he sang thy hymn and 
forgot his own pastoral reeds. 
II 
I am Thespis who first shaped the strain of tragedy, making new 
partition of fresh graces among the masquers when Bacchus would 
lead home the wine-stained chorus, for whom a goat and a basket 
of Attic figs was as yet the prize in contests. A younger race 


reshape all this ; and infinite time will make many more inventions 
yet ; but mine are mine, 


i fot ie, Be Bet ile 
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SOPHOCLES 
SIMMIAS 
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XIII 


EURIPIDES 
THUCYDIDES 
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XIV 
ARISTOPHANES 
PLATO 
Ai Xdpotes téwevds Te NaBety Strep ovyl weceitas 
an ze 2 ? Us 
fnrovoar uynv edpov “Aptatopavous. 


I2 


Gently over the tomb of Sophocles, gently creep, O ivy, flinging 
forth thy green tresses, and all about let the rose-petal blow, and 
the clustered vine shed her soft. tendrils round, for the sake of the 
wise-hearted eloquence mingled of the Muses and Graces that lived 
on his honeyed tongue. 

13 

All Hellas is the monument of Euripides ; Macedonian earth 
holds his bones, where his life reached its goal, but his native land 
was the Hellas of Hellas, Athens; and having given most delight 
by his Muses, he has praise likewise of many. 


14 
The Graces, seeking to take a sanctuary that will not fall, found 
the soul of Aristophanes. 
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MELEAGER (1) 
MELEAGER 
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15 
With a ringing laugh and a friendly word over me do thou pass 
by; I am Rhintho of Syracuse, a small nightingale of the Muses; 
but from our tragical mirth we plucked an ivy of our own. 


16 


Tread softly, O stranger; for here an old man sleeps among 
the holy dead, lulled in the slumber due to all, Meleager son of 
Eucrates, who united Love of the sweet tears and the Muses with 
the joyous Graces ; whom God-begotten Tyre brought to manhood, 
and the sacred land of Gadara, but lovely Cos nursed in old age 
among the Meropes. Now if thou art a Syrian, Sa/am, and if a 
Phoenician, Vaidios, and if a Greek, Fare wel/; and say thou the 
same. 


ih 
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XVIII 


PYLADES THE HARP-PLAYER 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 
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17 
Island Tyre was my nurse; and the Attic land that lies in 
Syrian Gadara is the country of my birth; and I sprang of 
Eucrates, I Meleager, the companion of the Muses, first of all 
who have run side by side with the Graces of Menippus. And 
if I am a Syrian, what wonder? We all dwell in one country, 
O stranger, the world ; one Chaos brought all mortals to birth. 
And when stricken in years, I inscribed this on my tablets before 
burial, since he who has old age for neighbour is nigh to death; 
do thou, bidding hail to me, the aged talker, thyself reach a 
talking old age. 
18 


All Greece bewails thee departed, Pylades, and cuts short her 
unbraided hair ; even Phoebus himself laid aside the laurels from 
his unshorn tresses, honouring his own minstrel as was meet, and 
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THE DEATH OF MUSIC 
LEONTIUS 
’Opdéos oivouévou Taya Tis TOT AeitreTo Moda, 
ocd 8é, Iddtov, POipévov mavcato Kal Kibapn: 
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XX 
APOLLO AND MARSYAS (1) 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 
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the Muses wept, and Asopus stayed his stream, hearing the cry 
from their wailing lips; and Dionysus’ halls ceased from dancing 
when thou didst pass down the iron path of Death. 


19 
When Orpheus was gone, a Muse was yet haply left, but when 
thou didst perish, Plato, the harp likewise ceased; for until then 
there yet lived some little fragment of the old melodies, saved in 
thy soul and hands. 
20 


No more through pine-clad Phrygia, as of old, shalt thou make 
melody, uttering thy notes through the pierced reeds, nor in thy 
hands as before shall the workmanship of Tritonian Athena 
flower forth, nymph-born Satyr ; for thy hands are bound tight in 
gyves, since being mortal thou didst join immortal strife with 
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XXII 
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, ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
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Phoebus; and the flutes, that cried as honey-sweet as his harp, 
gained thee from the contest no crown but death. 


21 


Thou hangest high where the winds lash thy wild body, .O 
wretched one, swinging from a shaggy pine; thou hangest high. 
for thou didst stand up to strife against Phoebus, O Satyr, dweller 
on the cliff of Celaenae ; and we nymphs shall no longer as before 
hear the honey-sounding cry of thy flute on the Phrygian hllls. 


22 


Phoebus said over clear-voiced Glaphyrus as he breathed desire 
through the pierced lotus-pipes, ‘O Marsyas, thou didst tell false 
of thine invention, for this is he who carried off Athena’s flutes out 
of Phrygia ; and if thou hadst blown then in such as his, Hyagnis 
would not have wept that strife by Maeander where the flute was 
vanquished.’ 
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\VIOL AND FLUTE 
THEOCRITUS 
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23 


Wilt thou for the Muses’ sake play me somewhat of sweet on 
thy twin flutes? and I lifting the harp will begin to make music 
on the strings; and Daphnis the neatherd will mingle enchant-_ 
ment with tuneable breath of the wax-bound pipe; and thus 
standing nigh within the fringed cavern mouth, let us rob sleep 
from Pan the lord of the goats. 


24 


Eutychides, the writer of songs, is dead; flee, O you under 
earth! Eutychides is coming with his odes; he left instructions 
to burn along with him twelve lyres and twenty-five boxes of airs. 
Now the bitterness of death has come upon you; whither may one 
retreat in future, since Eutychides fills Hades too? 
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25 


I the reed was a useless plant ; for out of me grow not figs nor 
apple nor grape-cluster ; but man consecrated me in the mysteries 
of Helicon, piercing my delicate lips and making me the channel 
of a narrow stream; and thenceforth, whenever I sip black drink, 
like one inspired I speak all words with this voiceless mouth, 


26 


Simus son of Miccus, giving me to the Muses, asked for himself 
learning, and they, like Glaucus, gave a great gift for a little one; 
and I lean gaping up against this double letter of the Samian, a 
tragic Dionysus, listening to the little boys, while they repeat 
Holy is the hair, telling me my own dream. 
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THE POOR SCHOLAR 
ARISTON» 
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XXVIII 


THE PHAEDO OF PLATO 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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CLEOMBROTUS OF AMBRACIA 
CALLIMACHUS 
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27 
O mice, if you are come after bread, go to another cupboard 
(for we live in a humble cottage) where you will feed daintily on 
rich cheese and dried raisins, and make an abundant supper off 
the scraps ; but if you sharpen a tooth again on my books and , 
come in with your graceless rioting, you shall repent it. 


28 


If Plato did not write me, there were two Platos; I carry in 
me all the flowers of Socratic talk. But Panaetius concluded me 
to be spurious; yes, he who concluded the soul to be mortal 
will conclude me spurious as well. 


29 
Saying, ‘ Farewell, O sun,’ Cleombrotus of Ambracia leaped off 
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THE DEAD SCHOLAR 
CALLIMACHUS 
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a high wall to Hades, having seen no evil worthy of death, but 
only having read that one writing of Plato’s on the soul. 


30 

One told me of thy fate, Heraclitus, and wrung me to tears, 

and I remembered how often both of us let the sun sink as we 

talked; but thou, methinks, O friend from Halicarnassus, art 

ashes long and long ago; yet thy nightingale-notes live, whereon 
Hades the ravisher of all things shall not lay his hand. 


31 
I hate the cyclic poem, nor do I-delight in a road that carries 
many hither and thither; I detest, too, a gadabout charmer, and I 
drink not from the fountain ; I loathe everything popular. 


—— 
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SPECIES AETERNITATIS 
PTOLEMAEUS 
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XXXIV 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
ERINNA 
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32 

I know that I am mortal and ephemeral; but when I scan the 
multitudinous circling spirals of the stars, no longer do I touc 
earth with my feet, but sit with Zeus himself, and take my fill of 
the ambrosial food of gods, 


33 
The pastoral Muses, once scattered, now are all a single flock in 
a single fold. 
34 


From subtle hands came this drawing; O Master Prometheus, 
there are even men thine equals in skill; yea, whoso portrayed 
this maiden to the life, had he but added a voice, it were 
Agatharchis complete. 


tl i i a 
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ON A RELIEF OF EROS AND ANTEROS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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XXXVI 
ON A LOVE BREAKING THE THUNDERBOLT 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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XXXVII 
ON A LOVE PLOUGHING 
MOSCHUS 
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35 
Nemesis fashioned a winged Love contrary to winged Love, 
warding off bow with bow, that he may be done by as he did; and, 
bold and fearless before, he sheds tears, having tasted of the bitter 


_ arrows, and spits thrice into his low-girt bosom. Ah, most 


wonderful! one will burn fire with fire: Love has set Love aflame. 


36 
Lo, how winged Love breaks the winged thunderbolt, showing 
that he is a fire more mastering than fire. 


37 


Laying down his torch and bow, malicious Love took the rod of 
an ox-driver, and wore a wallet over his shoulder ; and coupling 
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ON A PAN PIPING 
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XXXIX 
ON A STATUE OF THE ARMED VENUS 
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Tladnds trav Kubéperav évorrov éevrrev idodca, 


Kurrpe, Oérets ot Tws es Kpiow epyopueba ; 
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‘H & daradov yeXdoaca* Ti wot oakos avTiov aipew ; 
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patient-necked bulls under his yoke, sowed the wheat-bearing 
furrow of Demeter ; and spoke, looking up, to Zeus himself, ‘ Fill 
thou the corn-lands, lest I put thee, bull of Europa, under my 


plough.’ 
38 


~ 


One might surely have clearly heard Pan piping, so did the 
sculptor mingle breath with the form; but in despair at the sight 
of flying, unstaying Echo, he renounced the pipe’s. unavailing 


sound, 


39 


Pallas said, seeing Cytherea armed, ‘O Cyprian, wilt thou that 
we go so to judgment?’ and she, laughing softly, ‘ Why should I 
lift a shield in contest? if I conquer when naked, how will it te 


when I take arms?’ 
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Bel, wt: a 
ON THE CNIDIAN VENUS OF PRAXITELES Z 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘A Kumpis rav Kompw evi Kvide elev idotca 
ped, hed, rod yuprny €idé pe IIpakcrénns ; 


XLI 
ON A SLEEPING ARIADNE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN _ 
Fleivor, Naivéas un Wavete Tas “Apiddvas 
by Kal ava0pdaKn Oncéa Sifopevn. 


XLIL 
“ON A NIOBE BY PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Ex Cons pe Geol TedEav AiOov: ex 5é ALOoL0 
——— Cwnv Wpakirérns Ewrradw eipydoaro. 


XLIII 
ON A PICTURE OF A FAUN 
AGATHIAS 
Adbtopudtos, Latupioxe, Sovak Teds Hyov iddree 
TL TapakAivas ovas ayers KANAMe ; 


40 
The Cyprian said when she saw the Cyprian of Cnidus, ‘Alas! 


ig where did Praxiteles see me naked ?’ 

2 : ae 

: Strangers, touch not the marble Ariadne, lest she even start up 
[ on the quest of Theseus. 

— 42 

‘ From life the gods made me a stone; and from stone again 
___ Praxiteles wrought me into life. 

F 43 

a Untouched, O young Satyr, does thy reed utter a sound, or 
__why leaning sideways dost thou put thine ear to the pipe? He 
& 
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“Os S€ yerav ciynoev: icas 8 av POéyEaTo pvOov 
GXN’ bio TepTra@dis elyeTo AnOedove- 

Od yap Kknpos puxev Exav § notraleto ouynv 
Oupov Srov Tpérxpas myKTidos daoyorty. 


XLIV 
ON THE HEIFER OF MYRON 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ped ob Mupwv wrdacas ov« EpOacas, adda TE YadKOS 
mp pox Baréew épOace TNYVULEVOS. 


XLV 
ON A SLEEPING SATYR ~~ 
PLATO 
Tov Yarupov Avodwpos exotpmicev, ov éropevaev: 
qv vokns, eyepeiss &pyupos Urrvoy exer. 


XLVI 
ON THE TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Kat xpavads BaBvdavos érridpopov apyact Tetxyos 
kat Tov em "Addheim Lava catnuyacapny, 
Kader 7’ aipnua, kal "Hedlovo Kodocaor, 
Kal péyav aitevay Tupapidoy Kauartor, 


laughs in silence; yet haply had he spoken a word, but was held 
in forgetfulness by delight; for the wax did not hinder, but of 
his own will he welcomed silence, with his whole mind turned 
intent on the pipe. 


> 


44 
Ah thou wert not quick enough, Myron, in thy casting; but 
the bronze set before thou hadst cast in the soul. 


- 
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45 
This Satyr Diodorus engraved not, but laid to rest; your touch 
will wake him ; the silver is asleep. 


46 r 

My eyes have looked on the cliff-like wall of Babylon that chariots : 

can run upon, and on the Zeus by the Alpheus, and the high-hung te 
gardens, and the giant statue of the Sun, and the vast toil of the 
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THE LIMIT OF ART z 
PARRHASIUS 

Ei xal dicta krvover Xeyw ade pnt yap non 
TEXYNS eee eak Téppata Thode eet 

_ Xeipos vg’ HE Te avuTrépBAnTos O€ TémNyEv 
ovpos* apwpntov © ovdév éyevto Bpotois. . 


ei towering pyramids ad ae huge monument of. Mausolus ; but 

_ when I saw the House of Artemis soaring into the clouds, it 

_ dimmed those others, and lo! except in heaven have the Sun’s 

__ eyes never looked on its like. as 
” 


47 
‘This I say even aoe they who hear palleve not; for I affirm 
- that the clear limits of this art have been found under my hand, 
and the mark is fixed fast that cannot be exceeded, though nothing 
mortal is faultless. 


fd 


foam upon the beaches. 
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WORSHIP IN SPRING (1) 
THEAETETUS SCHOLASTICUS 
"HSn caddurétnrov én’ evaxdptroict NoyeEtats 
Aniov éx podéwv avOodopel KadrvKor, 
"Hon er’ axpepovecowy tooguyéwr kuTapiccov 
povaopavns TETTLE OérXyer GMarXOETHD, 
Kat piroraus v1r6 yeioa Sopous tevEaca yedidov 
Exyova tndoxuUTols Eevvodoxel Oadduors, 
‘Tarvwes 5é Oddacoa pirolepvpo.o yadrvns 
vnopopos voOTous evdua TeTTAmEevNs, 


eat eh ean r / ee : 
Ovx él mpupvatoicr Kataryifovea KopupBois, 


> 2 Rage Ls > X > , 
ove él pnyuivav adpov épevyopuévn: 

I / As28 n L4 
Navrine, trovtouédovts Kai oppodorhpe Ipujre 
/ Xx / ’ la wv 
Tevdidoos 7) TpiyAns avOcwoeooay iTur, 

‘H f Ws 4 ey a , 
oKdpov avdjevta Tapat Bwpmoior Tupmcas 
atpomos loviou Téppa Saraccorroper. 


I 


Now at her fruitful birth-tide the fair green field flowers out in 
blowing roses ; now on the boughs of the colonnaded cypresses the 
cicala, mad with music, lulls the binder of sheaves ; and the careful 
mother-swallow, having fashioned houses under the eaves, gives 
lodging to her brood in the mud-plastered cells: and the sea 
slumbers, with zephyr-wooing calm spread clear over the broad 
ship-tracks, not breaking in squalls on the stern-posts, not vomiting 
O sailor, burn by the altars the glittering 
round of a mullet or a cuttle-fish, or a vocal scarus, to Priapus, 
ruler of ocean and giver of anchorage; and so go fearlessly on thy 
seafaring to the bounds of the Ionian sea, 
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Asai, 
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WORSHIP IN SPRING (2) 

; AGATHIAS 

Hvdva pév rrovtos troppvperas: od yap axrns 
KvpaTa NevKaiver ppiKl Yapacoopeva, 

Ovxérte 5€ omidddeco Twepixracbeica Odracoa 
éuTradwv avtwmros pos BaOos cic dyerar 

Ox fédupor rreiovow, éritpter 88 yeduSov 
Kdppeot KoAAnTOV THEaLEvNn Oddrapov. 

Odpoes vavtirins éutreipape, Kav Tapa Sdprev 
Kay Tapa BKENKY TrovTOTrOpHs KpoKaAnv: 

Modvoy évoppitrao rapai Bwpoice Upenrov 

n oKdpov » Bakas préEov épevOopevous. 
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ZEUS OF THE FAIR WIND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ovptov ex mpvprns Tis odnynThpa KadeiTwo 
Ziva kata Tpotovev iotiov éxtreTacas' 
Kir’ émt Kuavéas Sivas Spopos, év0a Tocedav 
KapTvXov eidicoel Kia Tapa Wapudabo.s, 
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Ocean lies purple in calm; for no gale whitens the fretted 
waves with its ruffling breath, and no longer is the sea shattered 
round the rocks and sucked back again down towards the deep. 
West winds breathe, and the swallow twitters over the straw-glued 
chamber that she has built.” Be of good cheer, O skilled in 
seafaring, whether thou sail to the Syrtis or the Sicilian shingle: 
only by the altars of Priapus of the Anchorage burn a scarus or 


ruddy wrasse. 


3 


Let one call from the stern on Zeus of the Fair Wind for guide 
on his road, shaking out sail against the forestays ; whether he runs 
to the Dark Eddies, where Poseidon rolls his curling wave along the 
sands, or whether he searches the homeward passage down the 
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Hite car’ Aiyainv wovtov mAdKa vooToY epevva, 
velaOw THde Barov atoTa Tapa Eodve: 
"OS rov eddvtntov del Sedov "Avtimdtpov tats 
athnoe Dirov ayabhns cipBorov evrroins. 
on = ok 
THE SACRED CITY 
MACEDONIUS 
Tuor@ v7’ dvOeuoevTt pony mdpa Matovos” Eppou 
Sdpdues ) Avddv &Eoyos elpt Todss. 
Madptus eyo mpatn yevounv Avos, ov yap éhéyyeu 
AdOpsov via “Péns HOedov hwetépns: 
Adty Kat Bpopiw yevounv tpodos, év S€ Kepavve 
édpaxov evputépm hatt pacivdpevor" 
Tlparais 8 perépnow év opydouv oivad’ oTopny 
ovOatos éx Botpiav EavOds dwerke Oeos. 
Ilavta pe Koopnoavto, ToNvs 5€ we TOANGAKIS Ai@V 
dateaw OABLoTOLS EUpE peyaLpomerny. 
Vv 
HERMES OF THE WAYS. 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN __ 
TAS’ bd thy dpxevOov it’ auravovrtes, oditat, 
yuta wap ‘Eppeia optxpov ood pvdaks, 
Aegean sea-plain, let him Jay honey-cakes by this image, and so go 


his way; here Philon, son of Antipater, set up the ever-gracious 
god for pledge of fair and fortunate voyaging. 


Beneath flowering Tmolus, by the stream of Maeonian Hermus, 
am I, Sardis, capital city of the Lydians. I was the first who bore 
witness for Zeus ; for I would not betray the hidden child of our 
Rhea. J too was nurse of Bromius, and saw him amid the 
thunder-flash shining with broader radiance; and first on our 
slopes the golden-haired god pressed the harvest of wine. out of 
the breasts of the grape. All grace has been given me, and many 
a time has many an age found me envied by the happiest cities. 


Go and rest your limbs here for a little under the juniper, O 
wayfarers, by Hermes, Guardian of the Way, not-in crowds, but 
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My dipSav, dcc01 88 Bape yovu Kdpvete 0y0@ 
kal diva Soduyay oipov dvuccdpevor 
IIvouwy yap nab Odxos eoxos, & 0 ims Tétpa 
Tidak evynoes yuroBaph Kdparov, 
"Evdcoy 5é duyovtes drrwpivod Kuvos doOua, 
as Oéuss, “Eppelnv eivodiov there. 
. VI 
SACRED NURSERIES OF YOUTH 
NICIAS 
EivooipuXrov 6 uias Kudrjviov | aim Sons 
THS &ornn’ épatod yupvaciov pedéov 
“Eppijs, © érre maides audpaxov 48 bdxwOov 
TONGKL, Kab Oarepors OfKxav tov steddvous. 


Vit 3 
PAN OF THE SEA-CLIFF 
ARCHIAS 
Ildva pe rov8’ fephs él Aucaddos, aiyraXitny 
Tava, rov eddppov rH’ Eopov Apévor, 
Oi ypimjes COevto: wédo & éyw ddAOTE KUPTOLS 
adXorte 8 aiysarod Tovde einen ohots: 
"ArAG wapdaTret, Ecive, c60ev 8 éyw ovvexa TavTns 
— evrroins méprpo mpniv omiae vorov. 
those of you whose knees are tired with heavy toil and thirst, after 
traversing a long road; for there a breeze and a shady seat and 
the fountain under the rock will lull your toil-wearied limbs; and 


having so escaped the midday breath of the autumnal dogstar, 
pay his due honour to Hermes of the Ways. 


6 
I who inherit the tossing mountain-forests of steep Cyllene, 
stand here guarding the pleasant playing fields, Hermes, to whom 
boys often offer marjoram and hyacinths and fresh garlands of 


violets. 


7 
Me, Pan, the fishermen placed upon this holy cliff, Pan of the 
seashore, the watcher*here over the fair anchorages of the harbour ;. 
and I take care now of the baskets and again of the trawlers off 
this shore. Sail by, O stranger, and in requital of this good 
service of theirs I will send behind thee a gentle south wind. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 
ARCHIAS- 
Bazos iSety 6 Upinros érarysaditiOa vaiw 
xorv, Beivas vdoou évavtirépas, 
Pokos, arous, oloy Kev épnuatnow én’ axtais 
Eécoetav poyepav viées ix@uBorwr: 
"ANN ay tis yperreds pe BonOdov 7) KadapevTns 
govicn, Tvoins tewar oEvTEpos* 
Actiooe kat ta Oéovta Kal’ HSatos* 7 yap am’ Epyov 
Saipoves, ov wopdhas yvwortov éxovaer TUTOP. 


IX 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE CHASE 
SATYRUS 
Hite cv x’ dpveddoitov brrép kadapida Tadvvas 
i€d dpecBaréers, cite NayoxToveets, 
Tlava «drew xvvt lav XNaciov odds ixvia paiver, 
cvvOecw axrwéwv av avadyet Kadrapov. 
x 
THE HUNTER GOD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Evdypet NayoOnpa, Kal ei TreTecwva StdKav 
iEeuris Hers TOVO’ bd Siacov pos, 


8 
Small to see am I Priapus who inhabit this spit of shore opposite 
the Bithynian island, sharp-headed, footless, such an one as upon 
lonely beaches might be carved by the sons of toiling fishermen. 
But if any basket-fisher or angler call me to succour, I rush fleeter 
than the blast: I espy even the creatures that run under water: for 
truly the form of godhead is known from deeds, not from shape. 


9 
Whether thou goest on the hill with lime smeared over thy 
fowler’s reed, or whether thou killest hares, call on Pan; Pan 
shows the dog the prints of the furry foot, Pan raises the stiff- 
jointed lime-twigs. 
10 
Fair fall thy chase, O hunter of hares, and thou fowler who 
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Kape tov td\nwpdv ard kpnuvoio Boacov 
lava: cuvaypetw Kal xvol cab Kardpois. 
"1B Bio 
FORTUNA PARVULORUM 
PERSES 
Kaye tov év cptxpois driyov Oedv jy ériBadons 
evkaipws, TevEN pn peydrov Se yriyou: 
‘Os & ye Snuotépwr Sivaras beds avdpi revéctn 
SwpeicOat, TovTwv Kiptos eis Tiyan. 


XII 
THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS: 
ADDAEUS 
“Hy trapins jpwa, Pirompryyov Sé Kareitar, 
mpoae Iloridains Keipevov év Tp10d, 
Eizety ofov én’ épyov dyes 1éSas- evOds éxeivos 
evpyoe. avy cot mpnELos evKorinv. 


XIII 


SAVED BY FAITH 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Thv pixphy pe Aéyouor, Kal ovK ica TovToTOpEetoals 


vavol Svidivew atpomov evrroinv, 


comest pursuing the winged people beneath this double hill; and 
cry thou to me, Pan, the guardian of the wood from my cliff; I 
join the chase with both dogs and reeds. 


II 


Even me the little god of small things if thou call upen in due 
season thou shalt find; but ask not for great things; since what- 
soever a god of the commons can give to a labouring man, of this 
I, Tycho, have control. 

IZ 

If thou pass by the hero (and he is called Philopregmon) who 
lies by the cross-roads in front of Potidaea, tell him to what work 
thou leadest thy feet ; straightway will he, being by thee, make thy 
business easy. 
They call me the little one, and say I cannot go straight and 


wav toov' ov pétpwv % Kpios GAA TUYNS. 
“Eotw rndariows évépn wAEéov: GAO yap GAA 
Odpoos: éyw § einv Saipoor cwfopern. 


XIV 


THE SERVICE OF GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ti Aros apdirorov pe XediSova, tHv él Bopois 
orévoew a0avatav yphiv émuctapéevny, 
Kitexvov, dorovaynrov, &yer Taos: ov yap auaupas 
Saipoves huetépnv EBAetrov evoeBinv. 


>. GNF 
BEATI MUNDO CORDE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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fearless on a prosperous voyage like ships that sail out to sea; and 
I deny it not ; I ama little boat, but to the sea all is equal ; fortune, 
not size, makes the difference. Let another have the advantage 
in rudders ; for some put their confidence in this and some in that, 
but may my salvation be of God. 


14 


Me Chelidon, priestess of Zeus, an aged woman well-skilled 
to make libation on the altars of the immortals, happy in my 
children, free from grief, the tomb holds; for with no shadow in 
their eyes the gods saw my piety. 


T5 


He who enters the incense-filled temple must be holy; and 
holiness is to have a pure mind. 
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XVI 


THE WATER OF PURITY. 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘A a a ” \ a \ n > a 
yas xelpas Exwv Kal vodv Kal yA@TTay adnOH 
eioLOt pn NovTpois GANA vow Kabapos: 
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XVII 


THE GREAT MYSTERIES 


CRINAGORAS 

Ei xat coi édpaios det Bios, obdé OdXaccav 
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eras Yepoaias 7 ovK ératnoas odovs, 
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Tov adtro Knv Cwoiow axnodéa, KedT dv ixnar 

és trcover, &£ers Ovupov éhapportepov. 
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With hallowed hands, with true mind and tongue, enter in, 
pure not by baths but in spirit; for the holy a sprinkling of water 
suffices ; but a wicked man the whole ocean cannot wash in its 
floods. 

17 

Though thy life be fixed in one seat, and thou sailest not the 
sea nor treadest the roads on dry land, yet by all means go to 
Attica that thou mayest see those great nights of the worship of 
Demeter ; whereby thou shalt possess thy soul without care among 
the living, and lighter when thou must go to the place that 
awaiteth all. 


VI 
NATURE . 


I 
THE GARDEN GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

M7 pe Tov é« ArBdvoto déye, Eéve, Tov pidoK@pov 

TepTropmevoy vuxtots HiMéwy ddpots* 
Bauos éy@ vipdns amd yeltovos aypowrns 

podvoy érrotpivav épya dutockadgins, 
"EvOev am’ eveaprou pe pidns Eoteav adaijs 

técoapes ‘Opawr ex ticvpwv otégavot. 


II 
PAN’S PIPING 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 

"Errver Ilay Napoioww dperBata yetheot wodear, 

Eurrver TOLmEevi@ TEpTromevos Sovact, 
Eixcerdd@ cvpuyys yé@v pédos, €x dé cvv@dod 

Krale KaTLOvvaY pnwaTos appLovinu 
"Audi 8€ coi, pvOpoio Kata xpdtov, &vOeor ixyvos 

pnocécOw Nvpdais taiade weOvdpiaorr. 
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Call me not him who comes from Libanus, O stranger, who 
delights in the talk of young men love-making by night; I am 
small and a rustic, born of a neighbour-nymph, and all my business 
is the delver’s labour; whence four garlands at the hands of the 
four Seasons crown me from the beloved fruitful garden. 


2 


Breathe music, O Pan that goest on the mountains, with thy 
sweet lips, breathe delight into thy pastoral reed, pouring song 
from the musical pipe, and make the melody sound in tune with 
the choral words ; and about thee to the pulse of the rhythm let 


the inspired feet of these water-nymphs keep falling free. 
202 
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THE HIDDEN SPRING 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


Mn ov ye trovovopoto rreplardeov idvos ade 
ToUTO Yapadpains Oepuov, odira, wins, 
"AMAA porov pada TUTOdy brép SapadyBoroy dxpav 
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IV 


THE MEADOW AT NOON 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tade cata yAoepoio pidels Netuavos, odita, 
dtravoov poyepod wadOaxa yvia Korov, 
"Heyl ce nal Zedvpowo tivaccopéevn mits avpais 
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Drink not here, traveller, from this warm pool in the brook, full 
of mud stirred by the sheep at pasture; but going a very little 
way over the ridge where the heifers are grazing, there by yonder 
pastoral stone-pine thou wilt find bubbling through the fountained 
rock a spring colder than northern snow. 
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Here fling thyself down on the grassy meadow, O traveller, and 
rest thy relaxed limbs from painful weariness ; since here also, as 
thou listenest to the cicalas’ tune, the stone-pine trembling in the 
wafts of west wind will lull thee, and the shepherd on the moun- 
tains piping at noon nigh the spring under a copse of leafy plane: 
so escaping the ardours of the autumnal dogstar thou wilt cross 
the height to-morrow ; trust this good counsel that Pan gives thee. 


We 
BENEATH THE PINE 
_ PLATO | 


‘Tyixouov rapa ravde xabifeo pwrneccav 
ppiscoveay trevKeny kravas bro Lepupois, 
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vis 
-WOOD-MUSIC: 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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“VII 
THE PLANE-TREE ON HYMETTUS © 
_ HERMOCREON 
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aypod KapToTéKoU pUTopa Kal KTEdvOD. 


5 
Sit down by this high-foliaged voiceful pine that rustles her 
branches beneath the western breezes, and beside my chattering 
waters Pan’s pipe shall bring drowsiness down on thy enchanted _ 
eyelids. 
6 


Come and sit under my stone-pine that murmurs so honey-sweet 
as it bends to the soft western breeze; and lo this honey-dropping 
fountain, where I bring sweet sleep playing on my lonely reeds. 


7 : Z 
Sit down, stranger, as thou passest by, under this shady plane, 
whose leaves flutter in the soft breath of the west wind, where 
Nicagoras consecrated me, the renowned Hermes son of Maia, 
protector of his orchard-close and cattle. toe 
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THE GARDEN OF PAN 
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IX 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE 
MARIANUS 
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8 


Let the shaggy cliff of the Dryads be silent, and the springs 
welling from the rock, and the many-mingled bleating of the 
ewes ; for Pan himself makes music on his melodious pipe, running 
his supple lip over the joined reeds; and around him stand up to 
dance .with glad feet the water-nymphs and the nymphs of the 
oakwood. ; 


S 


Here beneath the plane-trees, overborne by soft. sleep, Love 
slumbered, giving his torch to the Nymphs’ keeping; and the 
Nymphs said one to another, ‘Why do we delay? and would that 
with this we might have quenched the fire in the heart of mortals.’ 
But now, the torch having kindled .even the waters, the amorous 


Nymphs pour hot water thence into the bathing pool. 
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x 
ON THE LAWN 
COMETAS 
Tlav dire, wyxrida pipe Teois eri yeiheot spar, 
"Hy@ yap Secs toicS’ évt Cetdorrédors. 


XI 
THE SINGING STONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tov pe XLOov wéeuynoo Tov HYHEVTA TapépTeY 
Nicainv: éte yap Tupoew éerevyodoper 
’AXKxaOoos, Tote PoiBos er@padoy tpe Sopatov 
Ada, Avewpeinv évOéuevos xcOapny, 
"Evdev éy@ Aupdo.dos: Uroxpovoas Sé we NeTTH 
Xepudd.:, Tod KouTov waptupiny Komicat. 
XII 
THE WOODLAND WELL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
*"Aévaov Kadapny we wapepyomevorow oditacs 
Tnynv apPrvtce yertovéovca varn, 
Ilavtn § ed wrXatdvo.cr Kal hywepoParreor Sadvars 
eoTEmpat, TKLEPHY Wruxyouevyn KrLoinY® 


10 


Dear Pan, abide here, drawing the pipe over thy lips, for thou 
wilt find Echo on these sunny greens. 


It 


Remember me the singing stone, thou who passest by Nisaea ; 
for when Alcathous was building his bastions, then Phoebus lifted 
on his shoulder a stone for the house, and laid down on me his 
Delphic harp; thenceforth I am lyre-voiced: strike me lightly 
with a little pebble, and carry away witness of my boast. 


I2 


I the ever-flowing Clear Fount gush forth for by-passing way- 
farers from the neighbouring dell ; and on every side I am bordered 
well with planes and soft-bloomed laurels, and make coolness and 


2 =a 


“onset 


~~ aot os oe) Lee 
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Tobvexa pn je Odpevs mapapeiBeo: Sitvay ddadKkov 
aumavoov wap’ éuol Kal Korov haovyin. 


XITI 


ASLEEP IN THE WOOD 
THEOCRITUS 


Hides fuddrocTpAts wédo, Addi, cHpa Kexpaxds 
apratvov: otddixes 8 aptimayeis av’ pn: 

"Aypever S¢ Td lav cal 6 tov xpoxdevra Upinros 
kiooov ep’ imept@ Kpatl Kabarropevos 

“Avtpov éow orelyovTes opoppobo. AAA TY hedye, 


fa} \ A n ls 
hevdye, weGeis Urrvou KOua KaTerBomevov. 


XIV 


THE ORCHARD-CORNER 
ANYTE 
‘Eppas Ta8’ Eotaxa trap’ dpyatov nvewoevta 
ev TpLOdoLs, ToALaS eyyUOev aidvos, 
’Avopdor Kexpnaow éywv dutravaty odoio: 


aruypov 8 axypaés Kpava bdwp Tpoxéet. 


shade to lie in. Therefore pass me not by in summer ; rest by me 
in quiet, ridding thee of thirst and weariness. 


FS 
Thou sleepest on the leaf-strewn floor, Daphnis, resting thy 
weary body; and the hunting-stakes are freshly set on the hills ; 
and Pan pursues thee, and Priapus who binds the yellow-flowering 
ivy on his lovely head, passing side by side into the cave; but flee 
thou, flee, shaking off the dropping drowsiness of slumber. 


14 


I, Hermes, stand here by the windy orchard in the cross-ways 
nigh the grey sea-shore, giving rest on the way to wearied men ; 
and the fountain wells forth cold stainless water. 
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XV ; 
PASTORAL SOLITUDE 
SATYRUS 
Tlowueviay aydwoaos av’ opydda pénrretas Axo 
avtlOpouv wravois taTepopwvoy O74. 


XVI 


TO A BLACKBIRD SINGING 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Mnxére viv pivipile mapa dpui, wnKéte hover 
\ Det nt) / / be 

KNwvOS em AkpoTaTou, Kiacue, KEKALLEVOS* 
"Ey Opov coe ode Sévdpov" ésreiyeo 8 aumedos évOa 

avTérret YAaUKOV oUaKLOS EK TETAXOV" 
Ketvns tapodv épevooy emi krddov audi 7 éxeivn 

A \ / >’ / t 

péArre, NUyoY TpoVéwy Ex TTOUaT@V KéNaboV: 
Apis yap én’ opvidecat péper Tov dvapatov iEdv, 

& 8& Botpuv: atépyer 5 buvorrddovs Bpomsos. 


XVII 
UNDER THE OAK 
ANTIPHILUS 
Knraves amnopiot tavahs Spuds, evaxioy tos 
avipacw akpntov Katpa puvraccopévots, 


T5 
Tongueless Echo along this pastoral slope makes answering 
music to the birds with repeating voice. 


16 

‘No longer now warble on the oak, no longer sing, O blackbird, 
sitting on the topmost spray; this tree is thine enemy ; hasten 
where the vine rises in clustering shade of silvered leaves; on her 
bough rest the sole of thy foot, around her sing and pour the 
shrill music of thy mouth; for the oak carries mistletoe baleful 
to birds, but she the grape-cluster; and the Wine-god cherishes 
singers. 

= 17 ied a! 

Lofty-hung boughs of the tall oak, a shadowy height over men’ 
that take shelter from the fierce heat, fair-foliaged, closer-roofing 
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Evrétanot, xepdpav oreyavorepor, oikia parton, 
olkia reTTiyor, évd.0L aKpépoves, 

Kye tov bweréparow broxduw0évra Koparoww 
pioac®? axrivey nertov puydda. 


XVIII d 


irre eT ae oe oe 


“dial 5 far RELEASE OF THE SOX 
ADDAEUS | 


bis Bey ee 


Adraxkt Kal yipqa tetpupévov épyativny Body 
"AXKov ov hovinu Hyaye mpos KoTrida, 
Aldea Geis Epywr: 6 5é mov Babén évi roin 
Lal = a / Sal:9: / 
puxnO pots apotpou réprrer’ édevOepin. 


XIX 


THE SWALLOW AND THE GRASSHOPPER 
EUENUS 

"ATOL Kopa perlOperrte, Adds AAXov apTdaéaca. 

TéTTiy antThaw Saita Phépers Téxeoiv 
\ he co / ‘ +” e if 
TOV AadXoV a AAAOETGA, TOY EVTTEPOY a TTEPOETCA, 
\ L e Z \ \ , 

tov Eévov & Eetva, Tov Oepivov Oepiva, 

Kovyi rayos pirpers ; od yap Gus ob6€ Sixatov 
dAXAVGO’ Kpvorrorovs VpvoToAos oTOmactY., 


than tiles, houses of wood-pigeons, houses of crickets, O noontide 
branches, protect me likewise who lie beneath your tresses, ee: 
from the sun’s rays. 

18 


The labouring ox, outworn with old age and labour of the 
furrow, Alcon did not lead to the butchering knife, reverencing it 
for its works; and loose in the deep meadow grass it rejoices 
with lowings over freedom from the plough. 


19 
Attic maid, honey-fed, chatterer, snatchest thou and bearest 
the chattering cricket for feast to thy unfledged young, thou 
chatterer the chatterer, thou winged the winged, thou’ summer 
guest the summer guest, and wilt not quickly cast it loose? for 
it is not right nor just that singers should perish by singérs’ 
mouths, 
O 
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XX 
THE COMPLAINT OF THE CICALA 
_AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tiare we Tov pirépnwov avaidéi Troipéves &ypy 
rértuya Spocepav dxer’ amr’ axpepovor, 
Trav Nupdéwv rapodiri andova khypate pécow 
ovpect Kat oxvepais Eov0a NadedyTa vaTrats ; 
"Hvide cai Kixdnv Kal Koocvdor, nvide Toacous 
~vapas, dpoupains &ptayas evrropins* 
Kaprrav 8ndnripas éreiy Oéuis: SdAvT’ Exeivous: 
pvArov Kal yroepHns Tis POdvos éatt Spocov ; 


XXI 


THE LAMENT OF THE SWALLOW 
PAMPHILUS 


Timre mravnpépios, Lavdvovt xappope Kovpa, 
pupopéva KeAadels Tpavra bia cTOMaTwY ; 

"H rou mapGevias moos tketo Tav ToL arnvpa 
Opnixvos Typeds aiva Binodpevos ; 


20 

Why in merciless chase, shepherds, do you tear me the solitude- 
haunting cricket from the dewy sprays, me the roadside nightingale 
of the Nymphs, who at midday talk shrilly in the hills and the 
shady dells? Lo, here is the thrush and the blackbird, lo here 
such flocks of starlings, plunderers of the cornfield’s riches; it is 
allowed to seize the ravagers of your fruits; destroy them; why 
grudge me my leaves and fresh dew? 


2I 


Why all day long, hapless maiden daughter of Pandion, soundest 
thou wailingly through thy twittering mouth? has longing come 
on thee for thy maidenhead, that Tereus of Thrace ravished from 
thee by dreadful violence ? 


aoa NAT UR bis ss 2 aur 


XXII. 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE NYMPHS 
MYRINUS 
Ovpors 6 KopuHTS, 6 TA vUppiKa pHa Vvopevor, 
Ovpors 6 cupitwv aves toov Sovaxe 
“Evé.os oivorrétns oKxiepay v0 Tav mituv ebdeL, 
ppoupet 8 abros EXov trotuvia Baxtpov “"Epas. 


XXIII 


THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (1) 
. __ MNASALCAS - 
Lrapev duppdvro.o Tapa yOaparay x Oova movTou 
pepe aus TEMEVOS ee Eivavias 
Kpdvay 7’ aiyeipovos xatdoKiov, as dro vaya 
Eov8al adiacovrat Xelheow adxvoves, 


“XXIV 


“THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (2) 
ANYTE |“ 

Kurrpidos ovTos 0 ya@pos, érrel pidov érdeto THva 
aiey am’ Hreipov NauTpov.ophy Tédayos ; 
"Odpa hirov vattyot TEAH TAOV: apydt dé rovTos 

decpaiver, Nutrapov Sepxopuevos Edavov. 


22 


Thyrsis the reveller, the shepherd of the Nymphs’ sheep, Thyrsis 
who pipes on. the reed like Pan, having drunk at noon, sleeps 
under the shady pine, and Love himself has taken his crook and 
watches the flocks. 

23 

Let us stand by the low shore of the spray-scattering deep, 
looking on the ‘precinct of Cypris of the Sea, and the fountain 
overshadowed with poplars, from which the shrill kingfishers 
draw water with their bills. 

24 

S This is the Cyprian’s ground, since it was her pleasure ever 
to look from land on the shining sea, that she may give fulfilment 
of their voyage to sailors ; and around the deep trembles, gazing 
on her bright image. 
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XXV 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Myxéru Sespaivovtes adeyyéa vuxtos opiydnv 
eis €ue Oapoaréws mAWETE TOVTOTOpOL. 
Tlaow adwopévois tTnXavyéa Saddv avarta, 
tav AckArAnTLadbay pynpoovyny KapaTov. 


XXVI 
SPRING ON THE COAST (1) 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘O 00s @paios: Kal yap Nadayedoa yerdov 
Hdn péuBroxev yo yapiers Zédupos, 
~ Aetpdves 8 avOciot, ceciynxey S& Oddacca 
Kvpact Kal Tpnyel Tvevpate Bpaccopérn. 
*"Ayxvpas avédovo Kal éxdvcato yvata, 
vautinre, Kal TA@oLS Tacay edels OBdvnr 
Tad@ o Ipinros éyav ériréARopat o Ayevitas, 
avOpodg’, os TAWOLS TacaY Er’ Eutropinv. 


XXVII 
SPRING ON THE COAST (2) 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
’Axpaios pobin vnt Spopuos, oddé Oddracca 
Tmoppupet Tpouepy pix yapacoouevn, 


25 
No longer dreading the rayless night-mist, sail towards me 
confidently, O seafarers ; for all wanderers I light my far-shining 
torch, memorial of the labours of the Asclepiadae. 


26 
Now is the season of sailing ; for already the chattering swallow 
is come and the pleasant West wind; the meadows flower, and the 
sea, tossed up with waves and rough blasts, has sunk to silence. 
Weigh thine anchors and unloose thine hawsers,O mariner, and 
sail with all thy canvas set: this I Priapus of the harbour bid 
thee, O man, that thou mayest sail forth to all thy trafficking. 


27 
Now is the season for a ship to run through the gurgling water, 
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"H6n 5€ wAdooes pev brrwpopa yupa yeud@v 
oikia, Neovo 8 dBpa yea wétaXa: 
Tobvera unpicacbe SiaBpoxya wetcpata, vadran, 
édete 8 ayxipas hodddas ex Aypévor, 
Aaidea 8’ evibéa mporovitere tad0’ o Upinmos 

dup évoppitas tats évérw Bpopiov. 


XXVIII 


GREEN SUMMER 
NICAENETUS 


Ovk €0érw, DiroOnpe, kata wrod, GAN er’ apoupns 
Saivucbat, Zepipou mvevpate TepTropmevos: 

"Apkel pot Koitn pev UO TAEUVPHOL Yapevva, 
éyyus yap mpoudrov Séuviov évdarrins, 

Kai Xvyos apyaiov Kapav orédpos: adrXa hepécOw 
olvos Kal Movoéwyr 1) yapiecoa vpn, 

Ovpipes twivovtes Gras Avos evedéa vin 
pHéATr@OpEV, VyTOU SeaTrOTW HuETEepns. 


and no longer does the sea gloom, fretted with gusty squalls, and 
now the swallow plasters her round houses under the rafters, and 
the soft leafage laughs in the meadows. Therefore wind up your 
soaked cables, O sailors, and weigh your sunken anchors from the 
harbours, and stretch the forestays to carry your well-woven sails. 
This I the son of Bromius bid you, Priapus of the anchorage. 


28 


I do not wish to feast down in the city, Philotherus, but in the 
country, delighting myself with the breath of the West wind ; 
sufficient couch for me is a strewing of boughs under my side, for 
at hand is a bed of native willow and osier, the ancient garland of 
the Carians; then let wine be brought, and the delightful lyre of 
the Muses, that drinking at our will we may sing the renowned 
bride of Zeus, lady of our island. 
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"PALACE GARDENS ~ 


: | 
z ee as ARABIUS Sele ors oa : 
= "TSaor Kal xijrout nab ddoeor Kal Avovicw 
kal révtou TrAHOw yeltovos ebppoctvn, 
Teprva, dé por yains te wal é& ddOs GAXOOer GdXos 
kal ypiTeds opéyet Spa Kat aypovoyos, 
= Tods & év uot pluvovtas 7 dpvider tis aeidwv 
H yAvKV mropOunav Pbéyua Tapnyopéct. 
29 ee 
I am filled with waters and gardens and groves and vineyards, _ 
and the joyousness of the bordering sea; and fisherman and — 
farmer from different sides stretch forth to me the pleasant gifts 


of sea and land: and them who abide in me ‘either a aoe singing E 
or the sweet cry 2 the fomees saws to Fests ves q 


re} 


= eS se) ee 


VII 
21 a 8 ad Sig tel bl Ne Wk a 


I 


THE HOUSE OF THE RIGHTEOUS 
MACEDONIUS 
EvdoeBin 76 péXaOpov aro mpwtovo Oepwetdov 
aypt kal tpnrovs ipyaryev eis dpdogous, 
Ov yap am’ addotpiov Kredvov AnicTopL yadK@ 
dABov aorribov tedEe Maxndovi0s, 
Ovde AurrepynTys Keved Kal axepdéei woyOw 
KNadoe Sixarotatou picOod ateuBopevos: 
‘Os 6€ rover auravpa puddocetat avopl dixaly, 
woe Kal evoeBéwy Epya pévor mepotrav. . 


II 
THE GIRL’S CUP 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Xeiros ’Avixnreva TO ypvoeor eis eme Téyrye 
aNd Tapacyoiuny Kai Towa vuppid.or. 


I 


Piety has raised this house from the first foundation even to the 
lofty roof ; for Macedonius fashioned not his wealth by heaping up 
from the possessions of others with plundering sword, nor has any 
poor man here wept over his vain and profitless toil, being robbed 
of his most just hire ; and as rest from labour is kept inviolate by 
the just man, so let the works of pious mortals endure. 


2 


Aniceteia wets her golden lip in me; may I give her also the 
draught of bridal. 


215 
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Ill 


THE FLOWER UNBLOWN 
PHILODEMUS = 


Obra cot KadvKwv yupvov Oépos, ovdé pedaiver = 
Botpus 0 TapGevious mpwtoBorav xapiTas, | 
"AN 48n Dod TOEa véow Onyoucw “Epwres, 
Ava.dixn, Kal wip Tupetas eyKpvdiov. 
Devywpev Sucépwres, ws BEXos ovK él veups; 
Matis eyo weyarns avTixa TupKains. 


IV 


A ROSE IN WINTER 
CRINAGORAS 

Hiapos yvOer pév To mpiv poda, viv 8 évi pécow 
xeluate Toppupéas Eoydoapev KaAUKAS 

Li emiperdnoavta yeveOrin adopeva THOSE 

i erriperdy) yeveOrin dopeva TH 

nol, vuupidlov accoTaTn Neyéwv" 

Karniorns otepOnvas ert Kporadoict yuvatKos 
ANO@lov 7) pimvery Hpwov HértLov. 


3 


Not yet is thy summer unfolded from the bud, nor does the 
purple come upon thy grape-cluster that puts out the first shoots of 
its maiden graces ; but already the young Loves are whetting their’ 
fleet arrows, Lysidice, and the hidden fire is smouldering. Flee 
we, wretched lovers, ere yet the shaft is on the string ; I prophesy 
a mighty conflagration soon. 


4 


Roses ere now bloomed in spring, but now in midwinter we 
have opened our crimson cups, smiling in delight on this thy 
birthday morning, that brings thee full nigh the bridal bed : better 
for us to be wreathed on the brows of so fair a wife than wait for 
the spring sun. 


4 
2 
2 


THE FAMILY od Lyf 


Vv 


GOODBYE TO CHILDHOOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Tiwapéra mpo yapovo Ta TUuTava THY 7 épaTeny 

opaipay, Tov Te Kopas pUTOpa KexpUpanor, 
Tas te kopas, Atpvdre, KOpa KOpa, ws émveiKés, 

av@ero, Kal Ta Kopav évStpar’ Apress. 
Aatoa, Td 8é Traidds trép Yépa Tipapetelas 

Onxapéva cotots Tav dolav oalws. 


VI 


THE SCHOOLBOY 
EUPHORION 
IIp@ras ommor émeke xadas Evdokos éOelpas 
DoiBo waideinv Otracev ayrainv: 
"Avti O€ of rAoKapidos, ‘ExnBonre, cados érein 
a@yapynev act kiooos acEopuéva. 


VII 
THE WIFE’S PRAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
BiOvvis Kubépn pe tens aveOncato, Kurpr, 
Hophys eldwrov Avydiwov evEapévn’ 


Her tambourines and pretty ball, and the net that confined her 
hair, and her dolls and dolls’ dresses, Timareta dedicates before her 
marriage to Artemis of Limnae, a maiden to a maiden, as is fit ; 
do thou, daughter of Leto, laying thine hand over the girl 
Timareta, preserve her purely in her purity. 


6 


When Eudoxus shore his first lovely fleece of hair he gave its 
childish glory to Phoebus ; instead of the tress, O Far-Darter, may 
the lovely ivy from Acharnae be upon him as he waxes in growth. 


7 
Cythera of Bithynia dedicates me, the marble image of thy 
form, O Cyprian, with prayer: do thou impart in return thy great 
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"ANAR od TH puKKh peydrAnv yapw avTimepivov, 
as 805° apkeiras 8 avdpos opoppoovva. 


VIIl 


BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE 
. JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 
TlecOo? xai Wadia maxrav cai xnpla cipBrov 
Tas KaduKoatepavou vup dios Edpuvopas 
‘Eppodiras avéOnxev 0 Bwxoros: adda déxeoGe 
avT’ avTas TaKxtay, avt’ éuéGev TO pert. 


IX 


_ THE BRIDE'S VIGIL 
AGATHIAS 
Myzrote Avyve pvKnTa pépors nd’ GuBpov eyetpors 
bn Tov éwov Travans vumpioy éEpyopevor: 
Alet od POovéess TH Kumpide: kal yap 60 “Hpw 
Hpmoce Aecavdpw—Oupé, TO NovTrov Ea. 
“Hdatorou teréPeis, kat meiouar OTTL YaréTTT@V 
Kuvrpida Owrrevers SeatrotiKny ddvvny. 


grace for this little one, as is thy wont; and concord with her 
husband satisfies her. 


8 


To Persuasion and the Paphian, Hermophilas the neatherd, 
bridegroom of flower-chapleted Eurynome, dedicates a cream- 


cheese and combs from-his hives; accept for her the cheese, for 
me the honey. 


9 


- Never grow mould, O lamp, nor call up the rain, lest thou stop 
my bridegroom in his coming; alway thou art jealous of the 
Cyprian ; yes, and when she betrothed Hero to Leander—O my 
heart, leave the rest alone. Thou art the: Fire-God’s, and I believe 
that by vexing the Cyprian thou flatterest thy master’s pangs. 


= tl 
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ax. 
HEAVEN ON EARTH 
-THEOCRITUS 
“A Kuzrpis ob mrdvBayos ‘thdokeo Tay edn, € elroy 
Sean gene ayvas alge Pevenyoran a 
Oik@ év "Apdikréous, 6 Kal TéeKVa Kal Biov é eoxe’ 
Evvov: ael dé gO ANwiov eis eros Hy 


? 

Ex oéOev apyopévors, @ ToTVLa: Kndopevos yap 
> i] v4 > \ a BA f 
aGavatwv avtot mreiov Exover Bpotoi. 


ERE 
WEARY PARTING 
_ MELEAGER feo 
Evgoprou vaes medayirides, al mropov “EXAgs,. - 
mAciTe KaNOv KoATraLsS SeEdpevat Bopény, 
"Hy ov én’ jiovev Kdav kata vacov isyte . 
= Pavioy eis yapotrov Sepxopévay rédayos, 
Todt’ eros ayyeiAaute, Karat vées, Os pe Kopifer 
iwepos ov vavTav Troaal dé melorrdpov. 
= Ei yap tovr’ elzrout’ eddryyedot, avtixa Kat Zeus 


Be odpios dperépas mvevoeras eis d0dvas. 

yg 10 

Br This is not the common Cyprian; revere the goddess, and name 
2 her the Heavenly One, the dedication of holy Chrysogone in the 
= house of Amphicles, with whom she had children and life together ; 


_ and ever it was better with them year by year, who began with 
thy worship, O mistress ; for mortals who serve the gods are the 
peiter off themselves. | 

a II 

eS "Well- freighted’ seafaring ships that sail: the Strait ‘of. Helle, 
taking the fair North wind in your sails, if. haply on the island 

shores of Cos you see Phanion gazing on the sparkling sea, carry 

this message, fair ships, that desire brings me, not a sailor but a 

=a wayfarer on my feet. For if you say this,’ carrying good news, 

: straightway will Zeus or te vavoure ind likewise breathe’ ‘into 

your canvas. g : 
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XII 


MOTHERHOOD 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kal radu, Binn@uia, Aveawidos €X0é kadevons 
evNOYOS, WdivaV Mde cdV EUTUYIN’ 
i , lel ¥. x / ef <j 3 y be 60 
Hs t0dc viv pév, dvacca, Kopns brep’ avti de Tatoos 
taotepov evmdys adro TL VNOS ExXOL. 


XIII 
PAST PERIL 
CALLIMACHUS 
To ypéos ws azréyess, "Ackdyrlé, TO po yuVvaLKos 
Anpodixns ’Axécwv aderev evEdpevos, 
Tuyvookers: jv 8 apa XAOn Kal prcOov arraiths, 
nat wapéEeo Oar paptupiny o Triva€. 
XIV 
FATHER AND MOTHER 
PHAEDIMUS 
"Aprem, col Ta édira Keynoiov eicato vids, 
Kal TéTANOY OALYOY TTUyHWA BeuaTodixyn 
Odvexd oi mpneia Nexo Sicoas UTEperxes 
yelpas, dtep TOEOV, TOTMLA, Vicoopméern: 


12 


Again, O Ilithyia, come thou at Lycaenis’ call, Lady of Birth, 
even thus with happy issue of travail; whose offering now this is 
for a girl, but afterwards may thy fragrant temple hold another 
for a boy. 

13 

Thou knowest, Asclepius, that thou hast received payment of 
the debt that Aceson owed, having vowed it for his wife Demo- 
dice; yet if it be forgotten, and thou demand thy wages, this 
tablet says it will give testimony. 


14 

Artemis, to thee the son of Cichesias dedicates his shoes, and 
Themistodice the strait folds of her gown, because thou didst 
graciously hold thy two hands over her in childbed, coming, O 


a 


a- 


- 


c 
i, 


. vA. tats 3 I) ma 
—— “Apreut, vntriayov 8é Kal eicéts raida Aéovre 


ca 8. a noe > t 
VEVOOY LOELV KOUpOV yue émracEopevov. 


XV 
HOUSEHOLD HAPPINESS | 
; AGATHIAS 
Ty Haddin crepavovs, rH Waddads tHv roKapiba, 
"Apréuide Covnv &vOero KandXpon: 
Kipero yap wvnotipa tov nOcre, Kat Aayev HAnv 
owhppova, kai Texéwv dpoev ETLKTE Yyévos. 


XVI 


GRACIOUS CHILDREN 
THEAETETUS 


"On Bia téxva yévoicbe Tivos yévos écre, Ti & dpiv 


2 lal / , f ’ x 
: abe Kanois yapiev Ketpevor eat’ dvoya ; 


Nexdvap éyo eius, watnp 8 éwot Aimiopntos, 
pntnp 8 “Hynoa, Keiwi yévos Maxedov. 

Kal pév eyo Dida eipi, cai oti pou odtos aderdos, 
é« & evyfs toxéwy Ecrapes aporepor. 


our Lady, without thy bow. And do thou, O Artemis, grant yet 
to Leon to see his infant child a sturdy-limbed boy. 


15 
Callirhoé dedicates to the Paphian garlands, to Pallas a tress 
of hair, to Artemis her girdle ; for she found a wooer to her heart 
and was given a stainless prime and bore male children. 


16 
Fair fall you, children ; whose family are you ? and what gracious 
name is given to so pretty things as youP—I am Nicanor, and my 
father is Aepioretus, and my mother Hegeso, and I am a Macedon- 
ian born.—And I am Phila, and this is my brother; and we both 
stand here fulfilling a vow of our parents, 
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XVII 


- THE UNBROKEN HOME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
AbT@ Kal Texéecor yuvatci Te TUMBov Ederpev 
’"AvSpotiov: ova 8 ovdevds eips Taos. 
Otte Kal petvarps ToAvY Xpovoy? ei 8 dpa Kai Sei, 
deEatunv év éuol Tovs mpoTépous Tporépous, 


XVIII 


THE BROKEN HOME 
3 BIAN ORS 24 
Geen tenaiey éuns wopov, AX’ esl ais 
éxrriat Koudhotépas éorevoy eis odvvas* 
Nov 8€ pe kal rradds POovepy tis evoadice Moipa: 
hed Bpégos, eevoOnv nal oé TO NevTropevor. 
Ilepoedovn, Tdde Tatpos él Opjvotow axovoor, 
Bes. Bpépos és KdATTOUS eNTpOS ATroLyouEeVNS. 
nn Deori SH 
SUNDERING 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
*H crov a8 xOovias, Apetnurds, €E axatovo 


lol / v > 2 ead 
Kaxkvutod Oeuévav ixyvos ér’ aiove 


17 
Androtion built me, a burying-place for himself and his children 
and wife, but as yet I am the tomb of no one; so likewise may 
I remain for a long time ; and if it must be, let me take to myself 
the eldest first. 
18 
I wept the doom of my Theionoé, but borne up by hopes of her 
child I wailed in lighter grief; and now a jealous fate has bereft 
me of the child also; alas, babe, I am cozened of even thee, all 
that was left me. Persephone, hearken thus much at a father’s 
lamentation ; lay the babe on the bosom of its dead mother. 


19 
Surely, methinks, when thou hadst set thy footprint, Aretemias, 
from the boat upon Cocytus’ shore, carrying in thy young hand ‘thy 


Was. + 


eS it eae el 1) des (nae 
\ rile! TONS) Sha, 
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Oixopevov Bpéhos dptu véw hopéovaay dyooTs 
@xtetpav Oarepai Awpides civ Aida, 

TlevOduevas téo Khpar od 8é Eaivovoa rapeds 
Sdxpvow ayyeinas Keiv’ aviapov eros: 

AirAoov @divaca, pirat, Téxos, GAXO pév avdpt 
Kidpove Kadduropay, ddro & ayo dOimévoss, 


XX 


NUNC DIMITTIS 
JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 
"Es wroow aOpncaca rap’ éoxarins Kiva poipns 
nveoa kai xOovious, Aveca Kat Cuyious, 
4 \ 4 \ if > v4 nt bg A 
Tovs pev, 67 Cwov Aitrov avépa, Tors 8’ Stu Totoy: 


aA TAaTHp pipvor Tavaly ed’ jpeTéposs. 


XXI 


_ LEFT ALONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nixérodiv Mapdbovis €Ojnaro THS evi wrérpn 
ouBpnoas Saxpvots Adpvaka pappapény, 
"AAN’ oddév TrEov oye: Ti yap TAéOV avéps KHOdEUS 
povve vmép yains, oixopevns adoxov ; 


baby just dead, the fair Dorian women had compassion in Hades, 
inquiring of thy fate; and thou, fretting thy cheeks with tears, 
didst utter that woeful word: ‘O friends, having travailed of two 
children, I left one for my husband Euphron, and the other I bring 
to the dead.’ 
20 
Gazing upon my husband as my last thread was spun, I 


praised the gods of death, and I praised the gods of marriage, 
those that I left my husband alive, and these that he was even 


“such an one; may he remain, a father for the children who are his 


and mine. 
21 
Marathonis laid Nicopolis in this stone, wetting the marble 
coffin with tears, but all to no avail; for what is there more than 
sorrow for the husband alone upon earth when his wife is gone? 
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XXII 


EARTH’S FELICITY 
CARPHYLLIDES 
My péwpy trapiov Ta pynpatd mov, Tapodira, 
ovder éyw Opnvev aEvov obbé Gaver: 
Téxvev réxva AéXouTTA’ pihs améXavaa yuvaLKos 
auyynpov' tTpiacois Tatciv edaica ydmous, 
"EL Ov TmodAaKe Taidas éwois évexoiutoa KOATTOLS 
oF x, 3 if > / > / 
ovdevos oiuw@€£as ov vocor, ov Oavatov: 
a , > / \ \ e 
Of pe KatacTreicavtes anova, TOY yAUKUY UrrvoY 
lal , / 3 ] > , 
Koipacbar yopnyv méurpay em’ evoeBéwv. 


22 


Find no fault as thou passest by my monument, O wayfarer ; 
not even in death have I aught worthy of lamentation. I have 
left children’s children ; I had joy of one wife, who grew old along 
with me ; I made marriage for three sons whose sons I often lulled 
asleep on my breast, and never moaned over the sickness or the 
death of any: who, shedding tears without sorrow over me, sent 
me to slumber the sweet sleep in the country of the holy. 


VIII 
Thies eee 


I 


SUMMER NOON 
| MELEAGER 

Eivodvov creiyovta pecapBpuov eidov ” Are ww 

pte Kopav Kaprav Kecpopévou bépeos, 
Aurnai & axrivés pe xatépreyov, ai pev” Epwrtos 

madoos at’ opOarpar, ai dé Tesi nentou* 
"AN as pev VE adOts éxoipicev, ds 8 év dvelpous 

elS@Xov Hopdiis padov Huep horas 

Avoiovos 8 étépous én’ éwot rovov barvos érevéev, 

éutrvouv Tp WuX Kaos aTrEetKovicas. 


II 
IN THE FIELD-PATH 
RHIANUS 
°H pa vv tot, Kreovixe, Ov’ dtpatritoto Kiovte 
_- etewhs nvtncav? ai MTapal Xapites 
a = a = 
-_——*T_ saw Alexis at noon walking on the way, when summer was 
‘just cutting the tresses of the cornfields ; and double rays burned 
me; these of Love from the boy’s eyes, and those from the sun, 
But those night allayed again, while these in dreams the phantom 
ofa form kindled yet higher; and Sleep, the releaser of toil for 
___ others, brought toil upon me, fashioning the image of peau in 
my soul, a breathing fire. 
2 

EAE re) Cleonicus, the lovely Graces met thee going along the . 
narrow field-path, and clasped thee close with their rose-like hands, 
P 
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Kail ce roti podénow érnyivavto yéperow, 
Kovpe, memoinaas & HALKos €aol Yapts. 

Tr60e por wadda yaipe: updos 8 ox dapares dooov 
éprrew avnpyy, & piros, avGépixa, 


III 


THE NEW LOVE 
MELEAGER 
’Apveiras tov “Epwra texetv ) Kurpis isodca 
ddnov ev HiPéors “Ipepov ’Avtloyov- 
"ANAM, véor, otépyoure véov IloPov- 4 yap 0 Kodpos 
eUpntat Kpeioowy ovTos *Epwros "Epos. 


IV 


CONTRA MUNDUM 
CALLIMACHUS 


"Eyxes Kat madw eimé Avoxdéos, 000’ "Ayer @os 
Kelvov T@Y lep@v aicbdvetat Kvabar: 
Lal a / 
Kanos 6 trais, ’Ayerge, Ainv Kados: ef SE Tis ovYI 


dnotv, émictaipny pmovvos éy® Ta KaNA. 


O boy, and thou wert made all grace. Hail to thee from afar; 
but it is not safe, OQ my dear, for the dry asphodel stalk to pass 
too near the fire. 


3 


The Cyprian denies that she bore Love, seeing Antiochus among 
the youths, another Desire ; then O you who are young, cherish the 


new Longing; for assuredly this boy is found a Love stronger 
than Love. 


4 


Pour in and say again, ‘ Diocles’ ; nor does Acheloiis touch the 
cups consecrated to him ; fair is the boy, O Acheloiis, exceeding 


fair ; and if any one says no, let me be alone in my judgment of 
beauty. 


3 
z 
: 
Ee 
4 

2 

a 


Sera vo heer 
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Vv 


THE KISS 
PLATO 
Thy poyny, ’Aydbova dirav, érl yeineow éoxov: 
9 \ e / e / 
HrGe yap 4 TAnpav ws dSvaBnoopern. 


VI 


THE FLOWER OF COS 
MELEAGER 
Kixova wv Tapinv SwoyAvdos dvuc’”*Epwtos 
TIpakitérns, Kimpisos maisa tutwadpuevos, 
Nov & 6 Oedv Kdddoros”"Epas éuapuyov cryadpa 
abrop dmrevxovicas érdace Upakitérny, 
"Odp’ 6 pev év Ovarois, o 8 év aidéps dirtpa BpaBevn, 
yns 0 dua nal paxdpev oxnrtpopopact Ilo8o. 
’OrABiorn Mepérrey iepa modus, & Oeorrarda 
Kawvov ”Kpwra véwy Opérev vpayemova. 


VII 


THE STAR-GAZER 
PLATO 
*Aotépas eicabpeis ’Aotip éuos: elOe yevotunv 
ovpaves, @s TOAXOIS Gupacuy eis oé BrETrH. 


5 
Kissing Agathon, I stayed my soul at my lips, while it rose, 
poor wretch, as fain to cross over. 


6 


Praxiteles the sculptor made a Parian image of Love, moulding 
the Cyprian’ s son; but now Love, the most beautiful of the gods, 
imaging himself, has fashioned a breathing statue, Praxiteles, that 
the one among mortals and the other in heaven may have all love- 
charms in control, and at once on earth and among the immortals 
they may bear the sceptres of Desire. Most happy the sacred 
city of the Meropes, which nurtured as prince of her youth the 
god-born new Love. 

7 

On the stars thou gazest, my Star; would I were heaven to look 

at thee with many eyes. 
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VIII 


THE SUN OF TYRE 
MELEAGER 
‘ABpous, vat rov”Epwta, tpéher Tupos: adda Mvioxos 
éoBecev éxddprpas aotépas Hédt0s. 


Ix 


THE LODESTAR 
MELEAGER 

"Ev ool tad, Mvicke, Biov mpupvyo avyrrat: 

év col Kal ruyns mvetpa TO NepOev Ere 
Nai yap 6) Ta oa, Kodpe, TA Kal Kwpotot AadevYTA 

dppata, val pa TO cov haLdpov émicKvvLor, 
"Hy pros cuvvedes dupa Barns troté, xetwa Sédopxa, 

nv & ihapov Brews, 7dd TéEOnrev Eap. 


x 


LAUREL AND HYACINTH 
MELEAGER 
AlrortKal avpuyyes év ovfpeot unnéts Aadvw 
hovelt’, aiysBatn Lavi yapifopevar, 
Mn8é od Tov orepbévta, AVpn PoiBoro pote, 
dddvyn wapVevin werd’ ‘TaxwOov ére 


8 


Delicate, so help me Love, are the fosterlings of Tyre; but 
Myiscus blazes out and quenches them all as the sun the stars. 


9 
On thee, Myiscus, the cables of my life are fastened; in thee 
is the very breath of my soul, what is left of it; for by thine eyes, 
O boy, that speak even to the deaf, and by thy shining brow, if 
thou ever dost cast a clouded glance on me, I gaze on winter, and 
if thou lookest joyously, sweet spring bursts into bloom. 


Io 


O pastoral pipes, no longer sing of Daphnis on the mountains, 
to pleasure Pan the lord of the goats; neither do thou, O lyre 
interpretress of Phoebus, any more chant Hyacinthus chapleted 
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3 s 
Hy yap 67 Hv Adduis pév "Operdcr, cot 8 “TadxuvOos 
tepTv0s: vov S¢ wo0wy oxhrtpa Alov éyéTo. 


XI 


THE QUEST OF PAN 
GLAUCUS 
Nopodan, rev0opéeve ppacat’ atpexés, €¢ Tapodevov 
Aaguis tas Neveas @S avérravo’ épidous. 
Nai vai, av cvpixra, Kal eis aiyecpov éxeivav 
cot TL KaTa provod ypaup’ éxdArarpe Neveu: 
Ildv, Idv, rpos Maréav, trpos dpos Vadidiov épyev: 
iEodua. Nupdac yaipet’, ey 8 tayo. 


XII 


THE AUTUMN BOWER 


Te POS Ae ee ne ae 


MNASALCAS 
"Aprrene, pajrote dvAXa Yapal orevdSovca Barta bar 
: devdcas éomréptov Urevdda Svopévar ; 
- Meivov én’ ’Avriréovts receiv bro Tiy yAUKUY UTTvo?, 


és TOTE TOls KAXNOIs TavTa YapLfopéva. 


with maiden laurel; for time was when Daphnis was delightful to 
the mountain-nymphs, and Hyacinthus to thee ; but now let Dion 
hold the sceptre of the Desires. 


rE 


Nymphs, tell me true when I inquire if Daphnis passing by 
rested his white kids here.—Yes, yes, piping Pan, and carved in 
the bark of yonder poplar a letter to say to thee, ‘Pan, Pan, come 
to Malea, to the Psophidian mount; I will be there.’— Farewell, 
Nymphs, I go. 

12 

Vine, that hastenest so to drop thy leaves to earth, fearest thou 
then the evening setting of the Pleiad? abide for sweet sleep 
to fall on Antileon beneath thee, giving all grace to beauty until 
then. 


> | Rae? | 2 
= ‘<i okell 
# ae. 
= 
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XIII 


AN ASH IN THE FIRE 
MELEAGER 
"Hn pév yrunds dpOpos: o 8 év mpoOvpovow avmvos 
AGuis arrowpvye: rvetua TO NepOev ere 
SxérAos “Hpaxrertov Sov: ern yap bw’ abyas 
opbarpav BrnGels xnpos és avOpaxinv. 
"ANAG pos éypeo Adu, Svedupope: Kavos “Epwrtos 
EdKxos éyav él cols Saxpvat Saxpuyéw. 


XIV 


FAREWELL 
MELEAGER 
=) te a a 9 Lol ad Vv , > vd 7 
OvKé? opod xipdporow exew Biov, odKére vatecv 
0 Tpayorrous opéwy Ilav €0éXw Kopudas. 
Té yAvKd pot, tL ToOevov ev ovpeciy ; MrETO Aaduis, 
, a € / fal Mv , 
Adduis bs nuetépn tip étexe Kpadin. 
"Aotu 708 oiknow: Onpav Sé Tis ANOS Emr’ GypHy 
atTeArécOw: ta wapo. overs avi pirda. 


3 
Now grey dawn is sweet; but sleepless in the doorway Damis 
swoons out all that is left of his breath, unhappy, having but seen 
Heraclitus; for he stood under the beams of his eyes as wax cast 
among the embers: yet arise, I pray thee, luckless Damis; even 
myself I wear Love’s wound and shed tears over thy tears. 


I4 

No longer will I, goat-foot Pan, his among the flocks, no longer 
inhabit the hill-tops: what is there sweet, what desirable on the 
mountains? Daphnis-is dead, Daphnis who kindled the fire in 
my heart, I will dwell here in the city ; let some other one array 
him for the chase: what was dear to Pan is dear to him no more. 


_ 


*, 


= prime. 


: IX 
FATE AND CHANGE 


if 
THE FLOWER OF YOUTH 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
"Iovds Hdv0mvevoTe, Kal ef Sexaxis pipov ebders, 
ypeo kal déEar yepol hirais atéhavov 
“Ov viv pév OadrovTa, papatvopevov S& mpos 7B 
Owpeat, twerépns cvuBorov 7ALKins. 


II 
THE MAIDEN’S POSY 
RUFINUS 
Téurro col, “Poddxreva, To5e orédhos, dvOeat Kadois — 
> XN € =e ye i) / 

avTos ud’ nuerépats TWAEEdMEvOS Taddpats* 
wv ff: Ld Be / 2 + Dae} td 
Eote xpivov poodén Te KaXVE VOTEPH T avE"wVN 


; 
ee Kab vapKicacos vypos Kal Kvavauyés tov* 
Tadra oteWapévn \HEov peyddavyos éotca* 
, avbets Kat Anyels Kal od Kal 0 cTépavos. 


= ‘ 

Sweet-breathed Isias, though thy sleep be tenfold spice, awake 
and take this garland in thy dear hands, which, blooming now, 
thou wilt see withering at daybreak, the likeness of a maiden’s 


2 


I send thee, Rhodocleia, this garland, which myself have twined 
of fair flowers beneath my hands; here is lily and rose-chalice 
and moist anemone, and soft narcissus and dark-glowing violet ; 
garlanding thyself with these, cease to be high-minded ; even as 


the garland thou also dost flower and fall. 
231 
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Ill 


WITHERED BLOSSOMS 
STRATO 
Ei nadnreu Kavya, yiyvooy’ bru Kal podov avéet, 
ara papavOev ddvw adiv KoTpiows epihn: 
"AvOos yap Kal KadXos taov xpovoy éoTl NaxorTa, 
ravta 8 ou bOovéwy eEeudpave ypovos. 


IV 
ROSE AND THORN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
To podov dxpafer Baroy ypovov: nv dé mapérOn 
tntav evpyaets ov podov adda BaTov. 


Vv 


THE BIRD OF TIME 
THYMOCLES 
/ / i y e X\ = 
Méuvn mov, wéuvn OTE ToL ETrOS Lepoy EiTroV" 
LA 4 A bs 4 
apn KAM TOV, KWpN EXahpoTatoy: 
“Opny ob8’ 0 taxvaTos év aidéps TappOace: dpuis. 


la) ” / oe \ n ” fol , 
vov ide may’ éri ys avOea oed KéyuTat. 


3 
If thou boast in thy beauty, know that the rose too blooms, 
but quickly being withered, is cast on the dunghill; for blossom 
and beauty have the same time allotted to them, and both together 
envious time withers away. 


4 


The rose is at her prime a little while; which once past, thou 
wilt find, when thou seekest, no rose, but a thorn. 


5 


Thou rememberest haply, thou rememberest when I said to thee 
that. holy word, ‘The hour is the fairest, the hour the lightest- 
footed of things ; the hour may not be overtaken by the swiftest 
bird in air.’ Now lo! all thy blossoms are shed on the ground. 


THE END OF DESIRE 
_ SECUNDUS 
‘H 70 waddau Aais rdvtwv Bédos, odxére Aals 
GXN éréwv havep? wacw eyo Néweous. 
Ov pa Kurpuy (ri 8¢ Kimpis éuol wréov 4) Scov bpkos ;) 
yvepipmov ovd avth Aaids Aals ért. > 


VII 
HOARDED BEAUTY 
STRATO 
Ké ev ynpackes 76 Kadov, werddos tpl amrérOn: 
ef 88 peeves, Tt PoBH Tod b péver Siddvas ; 


Vill 
DUST AND ASHES 
ASCLEPIADES 

Deldyn wapOevins, Kat Ti wr€ov ; ov yap és “Acdnv 

> tp eit: Ms f, XN 2 t 

EXOoda’ edpnoes TOV pid€ovta, KOpy’ 
"Ev Swotcr ta teprva Ta Kurrpioos: év & ’Axépovte 

daréa Kal orobin, Tapbéve, xevoopcba. 

a. 6 
*. I who once was Lais, an arrow in all men’s hearts, no longer 
Lais, am plainly to all the Nemesis of years. Ay, by the Cyprian 


(and what is the Cyprian now to me but an oath to swear by ?) 
not Lais herself knows Lais now. 


—— 7 
If beauty grows old, share it before it be gone ; and if it abies, 
__why fear to give away ‘what thou dost keep? 


8 


’ Thou hoardest thy maidenhood ; and to what profit? for when 
thou art gone to Hades thou wilt not find a lover, O girl. 
4 Among the living are the Cyprian’s pleasures ; but in Acheron, 
QO maiden, we shall lie bones and dust. 


= aan 
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IX 


TO-MORROW 
MACEDONIUS 
Avpiov aOpyjow ce TO 8 ov Torte yivetat nuiv 
nOados auBorins aidv acEopévns: 
Tadra pou iwetpovte yapitear, adda 8 és aAdovS 
Sadpa hépets, éueGev wictiw aTvevtapérn. 
"Owopat éorrepin ce. TiS Eorrepds eats yuvatear ; 
yipas apetpnt@ TANOopevoy puTio.. 


x 


THE CASKET OF PANDORA 
MACEDONIUS 
Ilavéapns opowy yerow riPov, odd yuvaixa 
péuhomat, GAN avTav Ta TTEepa THY ’Ayabor: 
‘Os yap ém’ OvrAvpro1o peta YOovds HOEa Tacns 
TOTOVTAL, Time Kal KaTAa yhv Ghedov. 
‘H 8€ yur?) peta TOMA KaTwXpHTAcAa TapElas 
@regev ayralnv ov Epepev Yapitar, 
’"Auhorépwv 8 Haptev 6 viv Bios, 6tTe Kat avTnY 


doKkovoap éyet, Kat TiPos ovdev Eyer. 
x 


9 


‘To-morrow I will look on thee’—but that never comes for us, 
while the accustomed putting-off ever grows and grows. This is 
all thy kindness to my longing ; but to others thou bearest other 
gifts, despising my faithful service. ‘I will see thee at evening.’ 
And what is the evening of a woman’s life? old age full of a 
million wrinkles. 


Io 


I laugh as I look on the jar of Pandora, nor do I blame the 
woman, but the wings of the Blessings themselves ; for they flutter 
through the sky over the abodes of all the earth, while they 
ought to have descended on the ground. But the woman behind 
the lid, with cheeks grown pallid, has lost the splendour of the 
beauties that she had, and now our life has missed both ways, 
because she grows old in it, and the jar is empty. 
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XI 


COMING WINTER - 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


"Hén toe POivorrwpor, "Ezrixdees, éx 58 Bowrou 
Sovns ’Apxtovpov Napmpov Spwpe cédas, 

"H6éy Kal cradpvrat Sperdvns éripipviocKovtar 
Kai Tus YetwepivIy audepéeder KadvBnv 

Lol & obre yAaivns Oepur Kpoxds obre XUT@VOS 
évdov" atrockdyjon 8 acrépa weupopevos. 


XII 


NEMESIS 


MELEAGER 


"EdOéyEw, vai Kurpiv, & un Oeds, & péya ToApa 
Oupée pabev: Onpwyv cot Kadds ovn epavy: 

Lol Kados ov« ebavn Onpav: aN advTos brécTNs* 
ovde Atos wrkeus Tip TO KepavvoBonrov. 

, Touyap idov, tov mpdabe AdXov rpovOnxev idécOar 

4 delyya Opacvotopins 7 Bapidpov Népects. 


II 


Now is autumn, Epicles, and out of the belt of Bootes the clear 
splendour of Arcturus has risen; now the grape-clusters take 
thought of the sickle, and men thatch their cottages against winter ; 
but thou hast neither warm fleecy cloak nor garment indoors, and 
thou wilt be shrivelled up with cold and curse the star. 


I2 


Thou saidst, by the Cyprian, what not even a god might, O 
greatly-daring spirit; Theron did not appear fair to thee; to 
thee Theron did not appear fair; nay, thou wouldst have it so: 
and thou wilt not quake even before the flaming thunderbolt of 
Zeus. Wherefore lo! indignant Nemesis hath set thee forth to see, 
who wert once so voluble, for an example of rashness of tongue. 
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XIII 


THE BLOODY WELL 
APOLLONIDES 


‘H Kadapy (Niphar yap érovupov eEoxov adrov 
Kpnvyn Tacawy S@Kav éuot AUuBadov) 

Aniatns ore wot TapakdlvTopas éxtavev avdpas 
Kal poviny iepots VOace Nove YEpa, 

Keivoy avaatpéyraca yAukodv poor ovKée? aditass 
Brvlo: tis yap épet thy Kabapny Ete pe ; 


XIV 


A STORY OF THE SEA 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Knracbelons moré unos év tdatt, Shpiv EOevto 
Siccol bmép povvns wapvapevor cavidos. 

Tue per Avrayopns Tevcictpatov: ov vewecntov, 
hv yap Umép Wuyis' adr’ euédnoe Aixn. 

Niye? o pév, rov & cide Kv@v Aros" 7) TavarXacTwp 
Kypav ovd bype waveTat év TEAGYEL. 


13 


I the Clear Fount (for the Nymphs gave this surname to me 
beyond all other springs), since a robber slew men who were resting 
beside me and washed his bloodstained hand in my holy waters, 
have turned that sweet flow backward, and no longer gush out for 
wayfarers ; for who any more will call me the Clear ? 


14 


Qnce on a time when a ship was shattered at sea, two men fell at 
strife fighting for one plank. Antagoras struck away Pisistratus ; 
one could not blame him, for it was for his life; but Justice took 
cognisance. ‘The other swam ashore; but him a dog-fish seized ; 
surely the Avenger of the Fates rests not even in the watery deep. . 


- 
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XV 
EMPTY HANDS 
CALLIMACHUS 
Oi dre wou wrovTOV Keveal yépes: GANA, MéviTrrre, 
#1 Aéye, Tpds Xapitav, rodpov dverpoy epot 
"Adyéw iv Sia tavtos eros Tobe TiKpoV aKovw* 
vat, pire, THY Tapa aod TOUT avepacToOTaTor. 


XVI 
LIGHT LOVE 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
"Heda Ons wrovTaY, Ywoixpates: GAA Tévys Ov 
Siew aia Vege eset \ + @ ” 

OvKET’ Epa Aupos Happaxov olov exer 
‘H be 4 fol 4 ¥ » Ww 

€ Wdpos ce KaNEVTA pUpoY Kal TepTrvoY "A daviv 

Mnvodgina, viv cov Tovvoua twuvOdverat, 
Tis moe cis avdpadv ; moe Tou modus ; 7 modus éyvas 

PR to < > \ > \ v I- 
TOUT é7r0s, WS OvdEls OvdEV ExoVTL piros. 


XVII 


FORTUNES PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ovn €GérXovea Tvyn ce tpoiyayev, aX iva deiEn 
@s OTL wéxpls cov TdvTa Troveiv SbvaTar. 


15 
I know that my hands are empty of wealth; but by the Graces, 
O Menippus, tell me not my own dream; it hurts me to hear 
evermore this bitter word: yes, my dear, this is the most unloving 
thing of all I have borne from thee. 


16 
Thou wert loved when rich, Sosicrates, but being poor thou 
art loved no longer; what magic has hunger! and she who 
before called thee spice and darling Adonis, Menophila, now 
inquires thy name. Who and whence of men art thou? where is 
thy city? Surely thou art dull in learning this saying, that 
none is friend to him who has nothing. 


17 
Not of good-will has fortune advanced thee; but that she may 
show her omnipotence even down to thee. 
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XVIII 


TIME THE CONQUEROR 
PLATO 
Alay wdvra déperr Soduyds ypovos older dpeiBew 
obvowa Kal wophnv Kal piow Abe TUXNV. 


XIX 


MEMNON AND ACHILLES 
ASCLEPIODOTUS 

Zeew, eivarin @érst, Méuvova Kai péya povetv 
pavOave, untpen NauTads Oadropevor, 

Aiyérrov AiBuxhow br’ dpptow, &vP atrordpret 
KadXiTuNov OnBnv Netros éXavvopevos, 

Tov 5é padyns axdpytov “Ayirréa pnt’ évt Tpdwv 
PbéyyerOas medio, unr’ évi Ococanin. 


XX 


CORINTH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
IIod 76 mepiBrerTov Kaos céo, Awpi Kopi ; 
mod oTepavar TUpyav, Tod TA Tddat KTéEava ; 
IIod vnot paxdpar, Tod Sepata, Tob Sé Sduaptes 
Yuovpiar Nav O al rote pupiddes ; 


18 


Time carries all things; length of days knows how to change 
name and shape and nature and fortune. 


Ss) 

Know, O Thetis of the sea, that Memnon yet lives, and cries 
aloud, warmed by his mother’s torch, in Egypt beneath Libyan 
hill-brows, where the running Nile severs fair-portalled Thebes ; but 
Achilles, the insatiate of battle, utters no voice either on the 
Trojan plain or in Thessaly. 


20 
Where is thine admired beauty, Dorian Corinth, where thy 
crown of towers? where thy treasures of old, where the temples 
of the immortals, where the halls and where the wives of the 
Sisyphids, and the tens of thousands of thy people that were ? for not 
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Ovdse yap ov5’ tyvos, moAvKdppope, ceio NéXELTrTaL, 
mdvtTa 5é cuppapwas é&épayev modXepos, 
Modvar aropOnrot Nnpnides ‘Oxeavoio 
Kovpat TOV axXéwV pipvowey AXKvOVES, 


XXI 


DELOS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

Ride pe travrotowww ére wAaLeEc Oat anrais 
 Antot orfnvat paiav adrwouery: 

Ovk av yntoctvnv Tocov écrevov. ob ewe Secdqv, 
dacats “EXAjnvev vnvol rapaTdéopat 

Ajjros épnuain, TO mddas céBas: oé wor “Hon 
Antods, GAN oixtphny tHVS érréOnKe Sixnv. 


XXII 


TROY 
AGATHIAS 
Ei pev ard Yraprns tis pus, Eéve, un pe yeradoons, 
ov yap éuol povvy Tadta Tékerce THyn: 
Ei 8é tus €& ’Acins, wn TévOce, Aapdavixois yap 
oxnmtTpos Aivead@v aca véveuKe TOS" 


even a trace, O most distressful one, is left of thee, and war has 
swept up together and clean devoured all; only we, the unravaged 
sea-nymphs, maidens of Ocean, abide, halcyons wailing for thy 
woes. 

21 


Would I were yet blown about by ever-shifting gales, rather 
than fixed for wandering Leto’s childbed ; I had not so bemoaned 
my desolation. Ah miserable me, how many Greek ships sail by 
me, desert Delos, once so worshipful: late, but terrible, is Hera’s 
vengeance laid on me thus for Leto’s sake. 


22 


If thou art a Spartan born, O stranger, deride me. not, for not 
to me only has Fortune accomplished this ; and if of Asia, mourn 
not, for every city has bowed to the Dardanian sceptre of the 
Aeneadae. And though the jealous sword of enemies has emptied 
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Ki 8 Oedy tepévn Kal telyea Kai vaeThpas 
fnrnpov Sniov éEexévwoev ”Apys, 

Kipt rédw Bacirera: od & & Téxos, Atpope “Popn, 
Barre kal? ‘EAAjver offs Cuyoderpua Sixns. 


XXIII 


MYCENAE (1) 
ALPHEUS 

“Hpdev ddiyat pev ev dupaci, ai & ért NovTrat 

TaTpioes OV TOAAG ty altrUTEpaL Tediwv" 
Oiny kai cé, TadNawa, Tapepyopevos ye Muxnvnv 

éyvev, aitroXiou TavTos épnuoTépny, 
AlrroXsKov pnvupa: yépwv € TLS, 7) TOAVYpUCOS, 

elev, Kuxr@rrav Td éréxerto TONS. 


XXIV 
MYCENAE (2) 
POMPEIUS 
Ei xat épnpain xéyupar xovis &v0a Muxiyn, 
ei Kal Guaupotépy TravTos idety oxoTédov, 
"Trou Tis KaGopav KrELVIY TOAW Hs eTaTHOA 


s \ 4 lao Sees ome 4 t 
TELVEA, Kab II pidpov TAaVT EKEVMCA Soper, 


out Gods’ precincts and walls and inhabitants, I am queen again; 
but do thou, O my child, fearless Rome, lay the yoke of thy law 
over Greece. 
23 

Few of the native places of the heroes are in our eyes, and 
those yet left rise little above the plain; and such art thou, O 
hapless Mycenae, as I marked thee in passing by, more desolate 
than any hill pasture, a thing that goatherds point at; and an old 
man said, ‘ Here stood the Cyclopean city rich in geld.’ 


24 

Though I am but drifted desolate dust where once was Mycenae, 
though Iam more obscure to see than any chance rock, he who 
looks on the famed city of Ilus, whose walls I trod down and 
emptied all the house of Priam, will know thence how great my 
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Tvacerat evOev dcov mapos éoOevov: ef 5é we yhpas 
ef A = 
UPpicer, apxovpar waptups Macovidy. 


XXV 


AMPHIPOLIS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Lrpupove Kal peyad Temoducpévov “EAAnoTdvT@ 
nplov "Hdwvijs Burr 8os, ’Awdimoru, 
Aoura tot Aidorins Bpavpwvides ixvia vnod 
Mipver Kal ToTAaLOD Tauhiudyntov Bdwp, 
Thy 8 mor’ Aiveidats peyadny epi ws adtavbes 
Tpoxos em’ audhotépas SepKoued’ Hioow. 


XXVI 
SPARTA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


‘A tapos aduntos Kal avéuBatos, @ Aaxedaipor, 
katvov ém’ EKipora dépxear ’OEviov 
"Ackios: olwvol O€ Kata YOovos oixla Oévtes 
4 t > > > ch 4 
pupovTal, wnhov & ovK adiovat AVKOL. 


former strength was; and if old age has done me outrage, I am 
content with Homer’s testimony. 


25 
City built upon Strymon and the broad Hellespont, grave of 
Edonian Phyllis, Amphipolis, yet there remain left to thee the 
traces of the temple of her of Aethopion and Brauron, and the 
water of the river so often fought around; but thee, once the high 
strife of the sons of Aegeus, we see like a torn rag of sea-purple on 
either shore. 
26 


O Lacedaemon, once unsubdued and untrodden, thou seest 
shadeless the smoke of Olenian camp-fires on the Eurotas, and the 
birds building their nests on the ground wail for thee, and the 
wolves do not hear any sheep. 


Q 
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XXVII 
BERYTUS : 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 2 


fal tL 
Tv monty of véxves TpdTepov Cacav KaTederpar, 
jweis dé Cavtes THY OAL exhépoper. 


XXVIII 


SED TERRAE GRAVIORA 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘Orxndda rip pw’ épreke Toony Gra petpjcacav 
év yOovt TH mevKas eis Ewe Ketpapevy, 
“Hy rérayos Stécwcer én’ nova: adda GOadacons 


THY Eve yervapevnv eUpov amrLaToTEpHy. 


XXIX 


YOUTH AND RICHES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
*Hy véos adda Trévys, viv ynp@v WAOVELOS eiput, 
& pLovos €x WavT@Y oiKTpos ev auhortépacs, 
“Os Tote pev xpiobac Suvapuny od7’ oddé év eiyor, 
vov & omote yphobar un Svvapat ToT’ exo. 


27 
Formerly the dead left their city living ; but we living hold the 
city’s funeral. 


28 


Me, a hull that had measured such spaces of sea, fire consumed 
on the land that cut her pines to make me. Ocean brought me 
safe to shore; but I found her who bore me more treacherous 
than the sea. 


29 
I was young, but poor; now in old age I am rich, alas, alone of 


all men pitiable in both, who then could enjoy when I had nothing, 
and now have when I cannot enjoy. 


THE VINE’S REVENGE 


EUENUS 
oe «Kip He drys emt pifav 6 Bees ete Kaptopophaw 
Oacor émiareicas ool, Tpaye, Ovopéve. 


XXXI 
REVERSAL 
PLATO 


su avnp evpav édumev Bpoxyov' adtap 0 ypucdy 
Ov Aémev OVX elpom prev dv evpe Bpear 


XXXII 


TENANTS AT WILL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
’"Aypos ’Axvatpevisov yevouny toré, viv dé Meviamov, 
\ / > £ Y la > oe 
Kal twadw €& étépou Bryjocopar eis Erepov: 
\ \ > tal y / y ” \ / ial 

Kai yap éxeivos éxew mé trot’ mero, Kal Tadwv odTOS 

olerau’ eiul & ddws ovdevds, GAAG TUyns. 


30 
Though thou eat me down to the root, yet still will I bear fruit 


___ enough to pour libation on thee, O goat, when thou art sacrificed. 


31 
A man finding gold left a halter ; but he who had left the gold, 


not finding it, knotted the halter he found. 


ee 
I was once the field of Achemenides, now I am Menippus’, and 


_again I shall pass from another to another : for the former thought 
once that he owned me, and the latter thinks so now in his turn; 
and I belong to no man at all, but to Fortune. 
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XXXII 


PARTING COMPANY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Earls kal od Téyn pméya yaipete Tov ALpév’ ebpov" 
ovdev éuol x’ buivr maifere Tovs pet’ eye. 


XXXIV 


FORTUNE’S MASTER 
PALLADAS 
’EAsridos oddé Toyns ere wou méder, 00d adeyilw 
Nourrov THs Grats HAvOov eis Apéva. 
Hit mévns avOpwrros, édevOepin O€ cvvoiK@v 
bApiotHy Twevins TWACDTOY atrocTpépopat. 


XXXV 
BREAK OF DAY 


JULIUS POLYAENUS 
"Edis adel Buotov Krérrer ypovoy> 1) TumaTn dé 
NaS TAS TOANAS EPOacEV acyxoNias. 


33 


Hope, and thou Fortune, a long farewell; I have found the 
haven; there is nothing more between me and you; make your 
sport of those who come after me. 


34 
No more is Hope or Fortune my concern, nor for what remains 
do I reck of their deceit; I have reached harbour. I am a poor 


man, but living in Freedom’s company I turn my face away from 
wealth the scorner of poverty. 


35 


Hope evermore steals away life’s period, till the last morning 
cuts short all those many businesses. 


xX 
THE HUMAN COMEDY 


I 
PROLOGUE 
, STRATO 

My Snret SérTovow éuais Upiapov mapa Bapois 

pndée ta Mydeins révOea nai NioBys, 
M78 “Iruv év Oardpors Kal andovas év wetadoo ww" 

TAUTA yap oi TpOTEpoL TaYTA yUony eypagov: 
"AXN’ inapais Xapitecot pepiypévoy 7ddv”Epara 

Kal Bposuov: tovters 8 ddpves ovK Erpetrov. 


II 


FLOWER O’ THE ROSE 
DIONYSIUS 


H Ta peed, ple exets xapw* adda Ti Twdeis, 
TAVTHY, 1) TA POA, HE TVVApPOTEpa ; 


I 


Seek not on my pages Priam at the altars nor Medea’s and Niobe’s 
woes, nor Itys in the hidden chambers, and the nightingales 
among the leaves; for of all these things former poets wrote 
abundantly ; but, mingling with the blithe Graces, sweet Love and 
the Wine-god ; and grave looks become not them. 


2 


You with the roses, you are fair as a rose; but what sell you? 


yourself, or your roses, or both together? 
246 


iit 


LOST DRINK 
NICARCHUS 
“Eppaios jyiv “Adpodicros && xoas oivou 
aipwv, mpockowas TévOos eOne péya. 
Otvos xat Kévravpov at@decev: &s dere Sé. 
xeas viv & *pels TodTov drwdécapev. 
IV 


THE VINTAGE-REVEL 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
TAevxorotats Satvpoict kal dureropvtops Baxyo 
“Hpovat rpata Spaypata gutadzijs 
Tpiccay oivorédwy tpiccods iep@cato Tovcde 
éuTAjoas olvov TpaToyvToLo Kadous, 
“Ov tyets orreicavres Scov Oéuts oivors Baxyw 
cal Latvpois, Latvpev Treiova TiopeBa. 


Vv 


SNOW IN SUMMER 
SIMONIDES 
TH pa wor’ OvrAvpwrovo wept wAEUpas Exadvev 
o&ds aro Opr«ns dpvvpevos Bopéas 


3 
At the Hermaea, Aphrodisius, while lifting six gallons of wine 
for us, stumbled and dealt us great woe. ‘ From wine also perished 
the Centaur,’ and ah that we had too! but now it perished 
from us. 
4 
To the must-drinking Satyrs and to Bacchus, planter of the 
vine, Heronax consecrated the first handfuls of his plantation, 
these three casks from three vineyards, filled with the first flow of 
the wine ; from which we, having poured such libation as is meet to 


wine-crimsoned Bacchus and the Satyrs, will drink deeper than 
they. 


5 
With this once the sharp North Wind rushing from Thrace 
covered the flanks of Olympus, and nipped the spirits of thinly- 
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*Avépav & axdaivor Saxe ppévas: adtap éxpthOn 
fon, Lcepiav yhv érveccapévn: 

"Ev tus &wouy’ avtis yeéTw uépos: ov yap eouxe 
Oepunv Baoraterv avdpi dirw mpdrocw. 


VI 


‘A JUG OF WINE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
LtpoyyvAy, evTopvevTe, povovare, waxpoTpaynnre, 
trpavyny, reve POeyyouevn cTopate, 
Bdxyou Kal Movoéwv irapy Natpt Kat KuOepeins, 
ndvyeos, TepTrVN TUUBONKOY Tapin, 
Tip@ ororay vnpw pebvers od por, Hv de peOvcdd 
éxynpers ; adixels ovptroTiKny pirinv. 


Vil 


THE EMPTY JAR 
ERATOSTHENES 


Oivorotas Bevopav Kevedv ridov dvOero, Baxye: 
déyvuco 8 eipevéwss Addo yap ovdév Eyer. 


clad men ; then it was buried alive, clad in Pierian earth. Let a 
share of it be mingled for me; for it is not seemly to bear a tepid 
draught to a friend. 


6 


Round-bellied, deftly-turned, one-eared, long-throated, high- 
necked, bubbling in thy narrow mouth, blithe handmaiden of 
Bacchus and the Muses and Cytherea, sweetly laughing, delightful 
ministress of social banquets, why when I am sober are you in 
liquor, and when I am drunk, are you sober again? You wrong 
the good-fellowship of drinking. 


7 


Xenophon the wine-bibber dedicates an empty jar to thee, 
Bacchus ; receive it graciously, for it is all he has. 
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Vill 
ANGELORUM CHORI 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Kopdlo, yptcevov és éxrrepiwy Yopov aoTpav 
Nevacwr, ovS drwv AAE éBdpuva xopots, 
ZréWvas & dvO6Borov kparos tpixa, THY Kedadewwny 
mnkTida povaoTrodos yepaly ernpebica* 


Kal rd8e Spdv edxoopov éyw Biov: ovSé yap avTos 
/ ” 7 yw \ 4 
Koopmos dvevle AUpNs ErdeTO Kal aTEepavov. 


IX 
SUMMER SAILING 
ANTIPHILUS 
Kyv rptprn raxéto pé Tote oT1Bas, ai B imrép adtis 
nxyedoat paxddov Tiupate dipOepisbes, 
Kai rip éx purdkov BeBinuévor, 4 7’ él TovTwv 
xuTpn, Kal Keveds Trouporvyav opuBos, 
Kai xpé érovt’ écidouus dunxovor, nd tpdrela 
éorw or oTpaTH VNnos UrepOe cavis- 
Ads Xa Be, Kal WiOpicpa TO vavTiKoY’ eiye TUYN TIS 
Tponv ToLavTn TOY PiNoKoLvoy eye. 


8 


I hold revel, regarding the golden choir of the stars at evening, 
nor do I spurn the dances of others; but garlanding my hair 
with flowers that drop their petals over me, I waken the melodious 
harp into passion with musical hands; and doing thus I lead a 
well-ordered life, for the order of the heavens too has its Lyre and 
Crown. 


9 


Mine be a mattress on the poop, and the awnings over it 
sounding with the blows of the spray, and the fire forcing its way 
out of the hearth-stones, and a pot upon them with empty turmoil 
of bubbles; and let me see the boy dressing the meat, and my 
table be a ship’s plank covered with a cloth; and a game of pitch 
and toss, and the boatswain’s whistle: the other day I had such 
fortune, for I love common life, 
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Xx 


L’ALLEGRO 
JULIANUS. AEGYPTIUS 
‘Hééa wrdvra KérevOa Adyev Bios: dare: péoow 
evxYos éraipelar, KpuTrTa Sdporow ayn" 
"Aypos tépypuy dryer, KépSos 605, dAX0SaT) YO 
yv@ctas: é« dé yawov oixos opodpovées, 
Tots 8’ dydpous appovtis deb Bios: Epxos érvyOn 
Tatpt Téxos: Ppoddos Tois ayovorct hoBos* 
’"Hvopénv veotns, rodu) ppévas oidev dTaacat, 
évdev Odpoos exw Cae, puTeve yévos. 


XI 
_DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS 
_ AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“EE dpas poyOo.s ixavoratar ai dé per’ adtas 
ypappace Secxvipevar [701 NEyouor Bpotois. 


XII 
HOPE AND EXPERIENCE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ei tus arraké ynwas wars Sevtepa NéxTpa Si@Ker 
vaunyos tAweL Sis Buddy apyanéor. 


ite) 
All the ways of life are pleasant ; in the market-place are goodly 
companionships, and at home griefs are hidden; the country brings 
pleasure, seafaring wealth, foreign lands knowledge. Marriages 
make a united house, and the unmarried life is never anxious; 
a child is a bulwark to his father; the childless are far from fear ; 
youth knows the gift of valiance, white hairs of wisdom : therefore 
taking courage, live, and beget a family. 


II 
Six hours fit labour best: and those that follow, shown forth in 
letters, say to mortals, ‘ Live.’ 
12 
Whoso has married once, and again seeks a second wedding, is 
a shipwrecked man who sails twice through a difficult gulf. 
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XIII 
AN UNGROUNDED SCANDAL 
LUCILIUS 
Tas tpixas, @ NixvAdd, tTiwes Ramrew ce héyovow 
ds ob weNawordras €& ayopas érpia. 


' XIV 
THE POPULAR SINGER 
NICARCHUS 
Nuctixopak adder Oavatnpopov: add’ Grav aon 
Anpodiros, OvnoKker KavTOs 6 vuKTiKOpa€. 


XV 
THE FAULTLESS DANCER 
PALLADAS 
Aadyny kai NidBnv apyjncato Méudis 0 oipos, 
ws EvAWos Addvnv, as AUOivos NioByv. 


XVI 
THE FORTUNATE PAINTER 
LUCILIUS 
Hixoot yervjoas 6 fwypddos Kirvxos vious, 


»Q? 2 \ a“ / > \ ae »” 
ovo aTO TWV TEKY@V ovdev OMLOLOV EXEL. 


13 
Some say, Nicylla, that you dye your hair; which is the best 
black that can be bought in the market. : 
14 


The night-raven’s song is deadly ; but when Demophilus sings, 
even the night-raven dies. 


12 
Snub-nosed Memphis danced Daphne and Niobe; Daphne like 
a stock, Niobe like a stone. 
16 


Eutychus the portrait-painter got twenty sons, and never got one 
likeness, even among his children. 


, ) 
’ : eae, 
Tree - eters Fb 
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XVII 


SLOW AND SURE 
NICARCHUS 


Ilévre per’ GAXwy Xdppos ev ’Apradia Somuyevor, 
Oadipa pév, AA’ dvtws EBSopos éFérecer. 

“EE dvtwv, Tay’ épels, TS EBSopos ; els bidos avTod, 
Odpoer, Xdppe, Néyov, HrAOev ev tation 

“ERSopos obv obtw mapayiverau ei 8 ere wévte 
elye hidous, HAO’ dv, Zwire, SwdéxaTos. 


XVIII 


MARCUS THE RUNNER 
LUCILIUS 


4 
Nv«ta péocny éroince tpéxyov tote Mdpxos orditns 
cA + ag) a / NX / 
Oar atroxrecOnvar travtole TO oTAbLOV, 
Of yap Snpocios KeicOai Twa wdvtes doEaY 
¢€ , A Cs a Ee 
OTALTHY TYAS Etvexa TOV ALOiVOY: 
Kai ri yap ; eis dpas jvoiyeto, cal tote Mdpxos 
AOE, TpoTeAAciTOY TO TTAdLM aTAOLOY, 


17 


Charmus ran for the three miles in Arcadia with five others ; 
surprising to say, he actually came in seventh. When there were 
only six, perhaps you will say, how seventh? A friend of his went 
along in his great-coat crying, ‘ Keep it up, Charmus!’ and so he 
arrives seventh ; and if only he had had five more friends, Zoilus, 
he would have come in twelfth. 


18 


Marcus once saw midnight out in the armed men’s race, so that 
the race-course was all locked up, as the police all thought that 
he was one of the stone men in armour who stand there in honour 
of victors. Very well, it was opened next day, and then a 
turned up, still short of the goal by the whole course. 
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XIX 


HERMOGENES 
LUCILIUS 
‘O Bpaxds ‘Eppoyévns, bray éxBary eis TO yapat TL 
&cee Wpos TA KaTw TodTO SopudpeTavy. 


xX 


PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING 
LUCILIUS 
Tdios éxmrvetcas To Tavictatov ex Ges 0 NeTTOS 
eis TH éxxouiShy oddev adhxev Bos 
Kal srépas eis ’AiSnv cataBas bros ofos Or’ Fy 
TOV VITO yh oKENETOV AeTTOTATOS TETATAL 
Tih 8é xeviy KrALvnv of dpatopes Hpav er’ @wov 
eyyparpavtes avw, Vdios éxéperat. 


XXI 


A LABOUR OF HERCULES 
LUCILIUS 
Tov pixpov Maxpava Oépous Kotmopevov evpav 
els TPOYANV LKpOD TOD Todds EiAKUGE MUS" 
“Os & ev TH Tpw@YAN Yiros Tov dv atroTViEas, 
Zed watep, elev, éyers Sevtepov “Hpaxréa. 


19 
Little Hermogenes, when he lets anything fall on the ground, has 
to drag it down to him with a hook at the end of a pole. 


20 


Lean Gaius yesterday breathed his very last breath, and left 
nothing at all for burial, but, having passed down into Hades just 
as he was in life, flutters there the thinnest of the anatomies under 
earth ; and his kinsfolk lifted an empty bier on their shoulders, 
inscribing above it, ‘This is Gaius’ funeral.’ 


21 


Tiny Macron was found asleep one summer day by a mouse, 
who pulled him by his tiny foot into its hole ; but in the hole he 
strangled the mouse with his naked hands and cried, ‘ Father Zeus, 
thou hast a second Heracles.’ 


° XXII 


EROTION 

LUCILIUS 
Tip puxpiy raitovcay Epariov iprace covery 
H 5é, tl, dyot, Spa, Led warep, el p’ ebérers ; 


XXIII 


ARTEMIDORA 
LUCILIUS 
e f > 4 ? WA 
Porifov év trrvors Anuntpios ’Aptepdopav 
THY ETTHY, EK TOD Sdpatos eFéBanev. 


XXIV 


THE ATOMIC THEORY 
LUCILIUS 

"EE aropwv "Esixovpos ddov Tov Koopov &ypayrev 
elvat, ToUTO Soxayv, ”AdKipe, New TOTATOV" 

Ei b€ ror’ qv Avodartos, éypavev dv éx Avopavrov 
Tod Kal Tov arépov TovAd TL AewTOTEpoU, 

*H 7a pev GW’ eypae ovvertavar €& aropov ay, 
éx TovTov & auras,” AdKipe, Tas aTOpous. 


22 


Small Erotion while playing was carried aloft by a gnat, and 
cried, ‘What can I do, Father Zeus, if thou dost claim me ?’ 


23 
Fanning thin Artemidora in her sleep, Demetrius blew her 
clean out of the house. 
24 
Epicurus wrote that the whole universe consisted of atoms, 
thinking, Alcimus, that the atom was the least of things. But if 
Diophantus had lived then, he would have written, ‘consisted of 
Diophantus,’ who is much more minute than even the atoms, or 
would have written that all other things indeed consist of atoms, 
but the atoms themselves of him. ae 


a en oe 
ee a 
ae 
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XXV 


CHAEREMON 
LUCILIUS 

"ApOels é& avipns NerTHs érroTato bv alOpns 

Xaspyuwv axtpou troddov éXagporepos, 
Kat ray’ dv éppoitnto &u’ aiépos, ei un apaxvyn 

Tovs Todas ewe Gels UTLos expé“aro. 
Adbrod 89 vixtas Te Kal Huata TévTe Kpepaceis 

éxtatos KaTéBn vnpate THS apaxvns. 


XXVE 


GOD AND THE DOCTOR 
NICARCHUS 
Tod AvOivov Aros ex bes 6 KALVLKOS Ippato Mapxos: 
\ / ” \ 7 “d * 4 
Kat ALOos dv, Kat Zevs, onpepov expéperat. 


XXVIII 


THE PHYSICIAN AND THE ASTROLOGER 
NICARCHUS 
‘Epporyévn TOV iarpov 0 aoTporoyos Avodavtos 
elrre wovous Cas evvéa pwhvas exer: 
Kaxetvos yedaoas, Ti péev 0 Kpovos évvéa pnvar, 


, lal \ Li > \ \ 7 / 
onot, TeNEL, TV vOEL’ Tapa SE TUYTOMA aot, 


25 
Borne up by a slight breeze, Chaeremon floated through the 
clear air, far lighter than chaff, and probably would have gone 
spinning off through ether, but that he caught his feet in a spider’s 
web, and dangled there on his back ; there he hung five nights and 
days, and on the sixth came down by a strand of the web. 


26 


Marcus the doctor called yesterday on the marble Zeus ; though 
marble, and though Zeus, his funeral is to-day. 


27 
Diophantus the astrologer said that Hermogenes the physician 
had only nine months to live; and he laughingly replied, ‘What 
Cronus may bring to pass in nine months do you consider; but I 


= 
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Ere, cat éxreivas povov ippato, wal Avsdavros 
Gdrov arrenrifov, avtos areckdpicev. 


XXVIII 
A DEADLY DREAM 
LUCILIUS 
‘Eppoyévn tov iatpov dav Avodayros év tarvois 
ovKér avnyepOn, Kal Trepiappa dépov. 


XXIX 


SIMON THE OCULIST 
NICARCHUS 
"Hy tu’ éxys exOpov, Avovicse, py katapacy 
_ ty "low TovT@ pnde Tov “Aptoxparny, 
M7® ef tis truddovs rove? Geos, Gra Lipwova: 
Kal yvoon Ti Geos Kai Ti Lipwov Sivarat. 


XXX 


SCIENTIFIC SURGERY 
NICARCHUS 
Xevpoupyav éopakev ’Axeatopionv ’Ayédaos- 
Cav yap xorevewv, noir, verre Taras. 


can make short work with you.’ He spoke, and reaching out, just 
touched him, and Diophantus, while forbidding another to hope, 
gasped out his own life. 

28 


Diophantus, having seen Hermogenes the physician in sleep, 
never awoke again, though he wore an amulet. 


29 
If you have an enemy, Dionysius, call not down upon him Isis 
nor Harpocrates, nor whatever god strikes men blind, but Simon; 
and you will know what God and what Simon can do, 


30 
Agelaus killed Acestorides while operating ; for, ‘Poor man,’ he 


- said, ‘he would have been lame for life.’ 


= ‘ a ~. a 
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XXXI 


THE WISE PROPHET 
LUCILIUS 
Te matpi pov Tov aderdov of daTpodoyou paxpoynpov 
mavres éwavtevoavl’ ws ad’ évos oTOMATOS, 
"ANN “Eppoxreldns adrov povos eime mpopotpov' 
elzre 8’, 67 avTov éow vexpov éxoTrTopeba. 


XXXII 


SOOTHSAYING 
NICARCHUS 
Eis ‘Podov ef mAevoes Tes "ONvprexov HAOEV EpwTav 
XA , \ lal if > 54 
TOV MATL, Kal TAS TAEvTETAL aapadéws: 
Xo partis, Tpa@Tov pév, Eby, Kany Exe THY vadv, 
Kal LN KEtpavos, TOV dé Bépous avaryou' 
Todto yap av trouqs, H&eus KaKeioe Kal Hde 
xX \ \ > / / 
av wn Teipatns év TeNayet oe AABN. 


XXXIII 


A SCHOOL OF RHETORIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Xaiper’ Apiorteidou tod pytopos érra pabnrai, 
Tégoapes ot Totyor Kal Tpia cuénea. 


a1 
All the astrologers as from one mouth prophesied to my father 
that his brother would reach a great old age; Hermocleides alone 
said he was fated to die early; and he said so, when we were 
mourning over his corpse indoors. ; 


32 

Some one came inquiring of the prophet Olympicus whether he 

should sail to Rhodes, and how he should have a safe voyage ; and 

the prophet replied, ‘First have a new ship, and set sail not in 

winter but in summer ; for if you do this you will travel there and 
back safely, unless a pirate should capture you at sea.’ 


All hail, seven pupils of Aristides the rhetorician, four walls and 
three benches. 


A 
a 
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XXXIV 


THE LIBERAL ARTS 
LUCILIUS . 


Ov déyerar Mdpxov tov pytopa vexpor 6 TAovron, 
elmav, dpxeitw KépBepos ade kvwv'- 

Ei & é6édeus wavtas, 1Elove cal Meritave 
TO pedorroinTH Kal Titu@ pedera* 

Ovdev yap cod xeipov éyo Kaxov, aypis dv EXOov 
abe coroiKitn ‘Poddhos 0 ypappartixos. 


XXXV 


CROSS PURPOSES 
NICARCHUS 


Avorode Stickwdos éxpiveto, kal Todv pwaddov 
fal , 
Hv 0 KpLTHS TOUT@Y THY Svo0 KwoTEpos: 
"Ov o pev avtéreyer TO évoixtov adrov opeireuw 
pnvav TévO’> 0 & &pn vuKros adnrexévae" 
"Ep BréEyas 8 adtois o KpuTns Néyeur és Ti payer Oe ; 
” Di at seat > , , 
pntnp €o8 buav> auorepos Tpépere. 


34 


Pluto refuses to take in the dead orator Marcus, saying, ‘ Let one 
dog, Cerberus, suffice us here ; but if you insist, declaim to Ixion~ 
and Melito the lyric poet and Tityus ; for I have no worse evil than 
you, until Rufus the critic comes here to murder the language.’ 


35 


A deaf man went to law with a deaf man, and the judge was a’ 
long way deafer than both. The one claimed that the other owed 
him five months’ rent; and he replied that he had ground his corn 
by night; then the judge, looking down on them, said, ‘ Why 
quarrel? she is your mother; keep her between you.’ 


R 


i 


e 
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XXXVI 


THE PATENT STOVE 
NICARCHUS 
’"Hyopacas yarxodv pudapvov, ‘Hrodwpe, 
Tov Tept THY Opaxnv uxpotepov Bopéou: 
M7 dvca, wy Kapve: waTny Tov KaTrVOY éyeEipets* 
els To Oépos yadkhv Bavkadw iydpacas. 


XXXVII 


THE WOODEN HORSE 
LUCILIUS 
Ococanov imtov éxes, Epaciotpate, adda careidoat 
ov duvat’ avtov ddAns pappaka Ococanrins, 
"Ovtas Sovpiov trmov, dv et Ppdyes eidxov ArravTes 
avy Aavaois, Sxaas ovK av éohNOe UNS" 
“Ov otncas avabnua Oeod Tivos, et Tpocéyets [0L, 
Tas KpLOas Tole. Tots Texviols TTLCaYHD. 


XXXVIII 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
LUCILIUS 
Hiowdev ’Avrioyos thy Avotwdyou mote TUAHY 
KovKéTe THY TUANY eloide Avoipmayos. 


36 
You have bought a brass hot-water urn, Heliodorus, that is 
chillier than the North wind about Thrace; do not blow, do not 
labour, you but raise smoke in vain; it is a brass wine-cooler you 
have bought against summer. 


32 
You have a Thessalian horse, Erasistratus, but the drugs of all 


- 
4 


died dial Dh tee 


reywr «et 


Thessaly cannot make him go, the real wooden horse, that, if” 


Trojans and Greeks had all pulled together, would never have 
entered at the Scaean gate ; set it up as an offering to some god, 


if you take my advice, and make gruel for your little children with 


its barley. 
38 
Antiochus once set eyes on Lysimachus’ cushion, and Lysima: 
chus never set eyes on his cushion again. 


a oo 


mye a se ne 


eye ; : 
XXXIX —_ 
CINYRAS THE CILICIAN 
5; pa ‘DEMODOCUS Ee = 
cg Tldvres bev eee KaKol auepes: év 6€ KiduEw 
ree els ayabos Kuvipns, cab Kuwipns dé Kinc€. 


Sates ‘ XL 
A GENERATION OF VIPERS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


’"Aotrida, fpdvor, div, cai Aadsnéas trepidevye, 
Kal Kiva NUVTONTHY, Kat TAAL NaduKéas. 


XLI 


THE LIFEBOAT 
NICARCHUS 
Hiye Dirwv rAéuBov Yornpiovr arn év exeive 
conv’ ovdé Leds adtos icws Svvatac 
Odvvowa yap povov Hv LwrTHpios: of 8 émiBavtes 
x : BY NP es Hiv \ r 
émAcov 7) Tapa ynv 7) Tapa Depoepovny. 


oo 


; All Cilicians are bad men; among the Cilicians there is one 
good man, Cinyras, and Cinyras is a Cilician. 


sas Ae 
; Keep clear of a cobra, a toad, a viper, ee the Laodiceans ; also 
of a mad dog, and of the Laodiceans once again. 


41 

a Philo had a boat, the Salvation, but not Zeus himself, I believe, 
can be safe in her ; for she was salvation in name only, and those 
_ who got on board her used either to go aground or to go under- 
ground. 
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bral =, 
THE MISER AND THE MOUSE 
LUCILIUS 
Mov ’AckAntiddns 0 didapyupos cider Ev oik@, 
Kal, Ti Toveis, Hnolv, Hirtate pv, Tap €pot ; 
“Hév 8 6 wis yeraoas, under, dire, dyci, poBnhijs, 
ovyl tpopys mapa cot xpntouev, AAA povis. 


XLUI ; 


VEGETARIANISM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ov povos éurptywv areyes xépas, GANA Kal Hes: 
Tis yap Os éuapvyar rato, Iv@ayopa ; 
"ANN Otay EyrnOA Te Kai orTnOA Kat adic Oh, 
57) ToTe Kal Yruyny ovK Exov écOiomer. 


XLIV 
NICON’S NOSE 
NICARCHUS 
Tov ypurod Nixwvos op@ thv piva, Mévitrre, 


Bok ? 5 \ id | »” 
autos 8 ody waxpav dhaiveras civat ete: 


42 

Asclepiades the miser saw a mouse in his house, and said, ‘ What 
do you want with me, my very dear mouse?’ and the mouse, 
smiling sweetly, replied, ‘Do not be afraid, my friend ; we do not 
ask board from you, only lodging.’ 


43 


You were not alone in keeping your hands off live things ; we do 
so too; who touches live food, Pythagoras? but we eat what has 
been boiled and roasted and pickled, and there is no life in it then. 


44 


I see Nicon’s beak of a nose, Menippus ; it is evident he is still 
a long way off; but he will arrive if we wait patiently; for at the 
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TIA H&e, weivaper Ouws: ei yap ronv, révte 
THS pwwos otadiovs olopas od amréyer. 

"AAW adrn pév, opas, mpotropeveras Hv 8 ea) Bovvov 
tnpnrov oTHpev, KavTOV écopopueBa. 


XLV 
a WHY SO PALE AND WAN, FOND LOVER 
4 ASCLEPIADES 
> 
lity’ ’Ackdynriddy: ti ta Sdxpva tadta ; Th races ; 
> \ , \ b oh 
ov o€ wovov vader Kumpis édnicato, 
Ovs eri col potve KateOnk~ato Toéa Kat ods 
Sere é [a] > a ’ 
mixpos”Epws: ti Cav év otrodih TiWecat ; 
XLVI 
THE WORLD’S REVENGE 
: LUCIAN 


Ep raow peOvovaow "Axivdvvos HOere vnerv’ 
BA \ if 2% + / 
Touveka Kab meOvey avtos doke povos. 


most he is not, I fancy, five stadia behind the nose. Here it is, 
you see, stepping forward ; if we stand on a high mound we shall 
catch sight of him in person. 


45 


Drink, Asclepiades ; why these tears? what ails you? not of you 
only has the cruel Cyprian made her prey, nor for you only bitter 
Love whetted the arrows of his bow ; why while yet alive lie you in 
the dust ? 


46 


In a company where all were drunk, Acindynus must needs be 
sober ; and so he seemed himself the one drunk man there, 


ery 

EPILOGUE 
PHILODEMUS _ : = 

"HpdoOnv: 7 tis & aux ; Kexdpaka: ris 8 dmintos 


soe 


> 


KOMov ; GAN éuavnv: ex Tivos; ovyl Oeod ; 
"Eppibdo- TroMi) yap émetyeras avert pwedaivns — 
Opie 45m, oUvETAS dryyeos HrKins. 
Kai matte 6 dre KaLpos, érralEapev “pvlea Ke kal vov 
ovKETL, NwiTépns ppovTidos dyopeba. 


47 


I was in love once; who has not been? I have revelled; who 
is uninitiated in revels? nay, I was mad; at whose prompting buts 
a god’s? Let them go; for now the silver hair is fast replacing — 
the black, a messenger of wisdom that comes with age. We too ~ 
played when the time of playing was; and now that it is no longer, 
we will turn to worthier thoughts. 


XI 
DEAS Ct 


I 


THE SPAN OF LIFE 
MACEDONIUS 


Lal \ Si 
Pata cai EidnOua, od pév réxes, 7) Se Kaddvrres: 
/ 
xaipetov: audhotépas vuca TO oTadLov 
fe 4 \ 

Eipe 6€, 4) voéwy oc vetcopas odd yap buéas 
KR 4 x vA »>7¢ 78 40 , 
} Tivos, } Tis éwy, olda Tobey peTeBnv. 


II 


DUSTY DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
M» pupa, pr orepdvous NuOivais ctHraLot yapifov, 
pndé To wip PrACEns és Kevov 1) Sarravy: 
Zavri poe el Tu OérXets yapioae Téppyy Sé pweOdaKov 
TAY Tromaels, KOVY 0 Oaveav tieTat. 


I 


Earth and Birth-Goddess, thou who didst bear me and thou who 
coverest, farewell; I have accomplished the course between you, 
and I go, not discerning whither I shall travel; for I know not 
either whose or who I am, or whence I came to you. 


2 


Pay no offering of ointments or garlands on my stony tomb, 
nor make the fire blaze up; the expense is in vain. While I live 
be kind to me if thou wilt; but drenching my ashes with wine 
thou wilt make mire, and the dead man will not drink, 
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III 
A CITIZEN OF THE REPUBLIC 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Apxel pot yains puxpr Kovis: 1) S& Trepioo?) 
Gov ériOrLBor mrovota KeKALpEVOV 
XT7Ay, TO cKANpOY vexpav Badpos, of we PavovTa 
yvocovt’, “AXkavdpos Tod0’ Stu Kandrtrérevs. 


IV 
BENE MERENTI 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tata irn tov rpéoBvuv ’Apivtixov évOe0 KoXrois 
TOMY pyncapéevyn TOV él col KaLaToY* 
Kai yap ael mpépvov cor eveotnpitev édains, 
moat Kal Bpopiov KrAynpacw Hnydicer, 
Kai Anods érdnoe, cal bdatos atdaxas EXxov 
OijKe pev evAdYavor, OjKe § drrwpopopor 
"Av@ dv od mpneia Kata KpoTadov TroXtoto 
Kéioo, Kab elapiwwas avOoxoper BoTavas. 
V 
PEACE IN THE END 
DIONYSIUS 
IIpni'tepov yijpas oe kal ov Kata vodaos apaupyn 
éaBeoev, evvnOns S Urrvov opetAopevov 


3 
A little dust of earth suffices me; let another lie richly, weighed 
down by his extravagant tombstone, that grim weight over the dead, 
who will know me here in death as Alcander son of Calliteles. 


Dear Earth, take old Amyntichus to thy bosom, remembering 
his many labours on thee ; for ever he planted in thee the olive- 
stock, and often made thee fair with vine-cuttings, and filled thee 
full of corn, and, drawing channels of water along, made thee rich 
with herbs and plenteous in fruit: do thou in return lie softly over 
his grey temples and flower into tresses of spring herbage. 


A gentler old age and no dulling disease quenched thee, and 
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“Axpa peptuynoas Epatoabeves: ovdé Kupyvn 
paid oe watpdwv évTos &exto Tabor, 

"AyAdov vié, piros dé Kai év Ecivy nexadvat 
map TOE IIpwrios Kpdomedov aiytanod. 


VI 


THE WITHERED VINE 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
"Aptredos @s 75n Kdépakt oTnpiCopar aw 
oxntravieo: Karée pw eis ’AiSnv Odvatos: 
Avoxodet yn Vopye: ti tov yapiéctepov ef tpeis 
 wiovpas troias Oddan bm’ Heri ; 
*O8 eizras od KouTr@, ad Cony 6 TadaLas 


OcaTo, KnS TWAEdVOY AOE EeTOLKEGINV. 


VII 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 
THEAETETUS 
“Hvydavev avOp@rrots, o 8 émumdéov Hvdave Movaoats 
Kpdvtop, kat yjpws 7rAvOev obtt Tpdcw: 
TH, od 8 treOverdta Tov iepov avdp’ b1redéEw 
vw to oe Ss , a > > 4 
mp Gye Kal wer KetOu ev edppoctyy ; 


thou didst fall asleep in the slumber to which all must come, O 
Eratosthenes, after pondering over high matters; nor did Cyrene 
where thou sawest the light receive thee within the tomb of thy 
fathers, O son of Aglaus; yet dear even in a foreign land art thou 
buried, here by the edge of the beach of Proteus, 


6 
‘Even as a vine on her dry pole I support myself now on a staff, 
and death calls me to Hades. Be not obstinately deaf, O Gorgus ; 
what is it the sweeter for thee if for three or four summers yet thou 
shalt warm thyself beneath the sun?’ So saying the aged man 
quietly put his life aside, and removed his house to the greater 
company. 
7 
Delightful to men and yet more delightful to the Muses was 
Crantor, and did not live far into age: O earth, didst thou enfold 
the sacred man in death, or does he still live in gladness there? 
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VIII 
LOCA PASTORUM DESERTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Nyiddes Kal puypa Boava TadTa pediooals 

olwov én’ elapinv NéEaTE VicoopEevals, 
‘Os 6 yépwv Aedewmros em’ aporTrodecot Kaywots 

ebOuro Yetpepin vuKTl Noynoapevos, 
Spunvea 8 ovkére of Kopéewy pirov: ai Sé roy axpys 

yelTova TroLMéevlas TOANA TOOOVGL VaTraL. 


Ix 
THE OLD SHEPHERD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Tlowpéves of Tavtnv dpeos pdyw oioTrodEtTeE 

aiyas Keveipous euBaréortes dis, 
Kiertayopn, mpos Tis, odlyny yapiv adrXA Tpocnri, 

rivoite YOovins eivera Depoeporns: 
BAnynoawr’ diés por, én’ d€éototo Sé woruny 

métpns cupivor mpnéa Bookopévass, 
Kiaps 8 mpote rNeywovioy avOos auépaas 

xopitns ctehéto TUUBOV euov oTepave, 
Kai tis ar’ eddpvoto KaTappaivorto yaXaKTe 


al / 
olds, dmoAyaiov pacTov avacyopEvos, 


8 


Naiads and chill cattle-pastures, tell to the bees when they come 
on their springtide way, that old Leucippus perished on a winter’s 
night, setting snares for scampering hares, and no longer is the 
tending of the hives dear to him; but the pastoral dells mourn 
sore for him who dwelt with the mountain peak for neighbour. 


2 

Shepherds who pass over this ridge of hill pasturing your goats 
and fleecy sheep, pay to Clitagoras, in Earth’s name, a small but 
kindly grace, for the sake of Persephone under ground; let sheep 
bleat by me, and on an unhewn stone the shepherd pipe softly to 
them as they feed, and in early spring let the countryman pluck the 
meadow flower to enwreathe’ my tomb with a garland, and let one 
make milk drip from a fruitful ewe, holding up her milking-udder, 


oe 
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Ad? . 
Kpn7id? bypaiver éritipBiov: eict Oavorror, 
ah > A 
eioly aporBaias Kav POipévors yapures. 


x 


_ THE DEAD FOWLER 
MNASALCAS 
"A prravoes Kal THde Ooov trepov lepos dpvis 
Taad wep adetas ELopevos TAAaTAVOV, 
“OnXeTo yap Toiwavdpos 6 MdAuos, od8 Ere vetrar 
i€ov ém’ aypevtais yeudmevos Kaddpows. 


XI 


THE ANT BY THE THRESHING-FLOOR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Adrod coi trap’ dha, duntrabes épydta pipyné, 
nplov €« Bodov bufrados éxticdpav 
"Odpa ce xai POipevovy Anods otayuntpodos adrakt 
Oérxyn apotpain Ketpwevov év Oadapun. 


XII 


THE TAME PARTRIDGE 
SIMMIAS - 
Ovxér’ av’ trijev Spios evoxiov, aypota Tépd.E, 
nynecoay ins yhpuv aro cTopator, 


to wet the base of my tomb: there are returns for favours to dead 
men, there are, even among the departed. 


Io 
Even here shall the holy bird rest his swift wing, sitting on this 
murmuring plane, since Poemander the Malian is dead and comes 
no more with birdlime smeared on his fowling reeds. 


II 
Here to thee by the threshing-floor, O toiling worker ant, I rear 
a memorial to thee of a thirsty clod, that even in death the corn- 
nurturing furrow of Demeter may lull thee as thou liest in thy 
rustic cell. 
12 


No more along the shady woodland copse, O hunter partridge, 
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Onpedov Badiovs cvvopyrLKas év voy DNS" 
a xeo yap wupdtay eis ’Axéportos odor. 


XIII 


THE SILENT SINGING-BIRD 
TYMNES 
“Opveov & Xdpiow pepernpévor, @ Tapopovoy 
dAKvocw Tov cov POoyyov icwodpevor, 
‘HprrdoOns, pir’ éraré oa 8 ea Kal ro coy 780 
TVEDLA TLMTNPAl VUKTOS EXOVEL Odot. 


XIV 


THE FIELDS OF PERSEPHONE 
ARISTODICUS 
Ovxére 59 oe Niyera Kat’ adveov ’AXKidos oiKov 


ss. 


— 


axpl pervfopévay Orerar aédtos* 
"Hdn yap Aetwavas eri Krupévov rrerorncat 
\ si , v 6 ‘ 
Kal dpocepa ypucéas avOea Tlepoedovas. 
pocepa Xp p 


XV 


THE DISCONSOLATE SHEPHERD 
THEOCRITUS 
"O Seirare TD Ovpor, ti Tor wréov ef KataTakels 
Sdxpuae SuyAnves Oras ddupopevos ; 


dost thou send thy clear cry from thy mouth as thou decoyest thy 
speckled kinsfolk in their forest feeding-ground ; for thou art gone 
on the final road of Acheron. 
13 : 
O bird beloved of the Graces, O rivalling the halcyons in likeness 
of thy note, thou art snatched away, dear warbler, and thy ways 
and thy sweet breath are held in the silent paths of night. 


14 

No longer in the wealthy house of Alcis, O shrill grasshopper, 
shall the sun behold thee singing ; for now thou art flown to the 
meadows of Clymenus and the dewy flowers of golden Persephone. 


15 
Ah thou poor Thyrsis, what profit is it if thou shalt waste away 
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Oiyeras & yipapos, TO KadOv Téxos, olyer’ és “Acdap, 
Tpaxvs yap xarais audetiake AWKos, 

AC 6€ kives KNayyedvTe Tt ToL TAgoV, dvika THYas 
dotéov ovde Téppa Aelrrer’ atrovyopévas ; 


XVI 


LAMPO THE HOUND 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Onpevtny Adurova Midov kiva Siva katéxta 
katitep uTrép Wruyns TWoANA Tovnadpevov' 
Tlooci yap apuccev vorepov édov, GANA TO vOOEes 
midaKos €x TUPANS odK eTaxuvev Bdwp, 
Iliwre & drravdjncas: 7 8 EBducev. 7 dpa, Noudar, 
Adprov xrapévorv phvw ec0’ éhadov, 


XVII 


STORM ON THE HILLS 
DIOTIMUS 
Adbropatat Sein Trott TavrALov ai Boes HAOov 
€& dpeos TOAAH vipdpevar yLdve" 
Aiai, Onpipayos Sé mapa Sput Tov paxpov cbdet 
iarvov: éxowunOn & éx mupos ovpaviov. 


the apples of thy two eyes with tears in thy mourning? the kid is 
gone, the pretty young thing, is gone to Hades; for a savage wolf 
crunched her in his jaws; and the dogs bay; what profit is it, when 
of that lost one not a bone nor a cinder is left? 


16 


Thirst slew hunter Lampo, Midas’ dog, though he toiled hard for 
his life; for he dug with his paws in the moist flat, but the slow 
water made no haste out of her blind spring, and he fell in despair ; 
then the water gushed out. Ah surely, Nymphs, you laid on 
Lampo your wrath for the slain deer. 


17 
Unherded at evenfall the cattle came to the farmyard from the 
hill, snowed on with heavy snow; alas, and Therimachus sleeps 
the long sleep beside an oak, stretched there by fire from heaven. 
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XVIII 
A WET NIGHT | 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ove ol8’ ef Avévucor dvéccopar 7) Ards 8u8pov 
péurbou’, OcOnpol 8 eis modas auporepor: 
’Aypobe yap Kattovra IlodvEevoy &x rote SarTos 
riuBos exer yloxpov éLepirovta dopar, 
Keiras 8 Aiodidos Sudpyns Exds. adda Tis Opdhyns 
Secuatvor weOvav atpatrov veTinv. 


XIX 
, FAR FROM HOME 
TYMNES 
M7 cot rodT0, Pidravvi, inv émrikatpiov EoT@ 
él ma mpos Neirw yijs wopins ED Xce 
"AAG o ’EdevOépyns 38 exe nother: éoTe yap ion 
advrobev eis "AlSnv épyouévoraty 80s. 


XX 


“DEATH AT SEA 
SIMONIDES 
Lapua pev Arosa KevOer Koviss ev O€ ce TOT, 
KnrcioGeves, Hdgeiv@ potp’ éxvyev Cavadrou 


18 


I know not whether I shall complain of Dionysus or blame the. 


rain of Zeus, but both are treacherous for feet. For the tomb 
holds Polyxenus, who returning once to the country from a feast, 
tumbled off the slippery slopes, and lies far from Aeolic Smyrna: 
therefore let one full of wine fear a rainy footpath in the dark. 


49 


Let not this be of too much moment to thee, O Philaenis, that ° 


thou hast not found thine allotted earth by the Nile, but this tomb 
holds thee in Eleutherne ; for to comers from all plates) there is an 
equal way to Hades. 

20 


Strange dust covers thy body, and the lot of death took thee, © 


= 
P 
7 
‘ 


} 

4 
3 
3 
3 
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TlAafouevov, yruxepod Sé pedrtdpovos olkade voorov 
HeTrakes, ov ixev Xiov én’ audipdrny. 


XXI 


AT THE WORLD’S END 
CRINAGORAS 

Acinraios, Ti kevaiow ddopeba Oapojoavres 
édtriow, aTnpov AnOopevor Oavadrov ; 

"Hy 8d¢ cal pvOorcr kal Oot wdvta SérevKos 
apttos: adr’ HBns Baroy éravpopevos, 

‘Torarios év "I Bnpot, tocov diya tyros AéoBov, 
KelTas auetpytov Eetvos em’ aiyradov. 


XXII 


IN LIMINE PORTUS 
ANTIPHILUS 

"H6én mov watpys TeAdcas oyedov, aiipioy, elroy 

% pakpy Kat’ éwov Svomvoin KoTaces * 
Obra yetros éuvoe, Kal nv icos "Aide TrovTos, 

Kal we KaTETPUYXEV KElVO TO KODHoY Err0s. 
Ilavra Noyov repirako Tov avpiov: ovde TA piKpA 

ANGEL THY yAOoons avTitadov Néwerw. 


O Cleisthenes, wandering in the Euxine sea; and thou didst fail of 
sweet and dear home-coming, nor ever didst reach sea-girt Chios. 


21 


Alas, why wander we, trusting in vain hopes and forgetting 
baneful death? this Seleucus was perfect in his words and ways, 
but, having enjoyed his youth but a little, among the utmost 
Iberians, so far and far away from Lesbos, he lies a stranger on 
unmapped shores. 

22 

Already almost in touch of my native land, ‘To-morrow,’ I said, 
‘the wind that has set so long against me will abate’; not yet had 
the speech died on my lip, and the sea was even as Hades, and 
that light word broke me down. Beware of every speech with 
to-morrow in it; not even small things escape the Nemesis that 


avenges the tongue. 
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XXIII 


DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Mn® or’ er’ ayxvpns dro miacteve Oaddoon, 
vauTire, md él ToL Teicpmata Yépaos Exou' 
Kat yap “lov dpy evixarmecer, és 5é KoAvpBov 
vavTou Tas TaxLwas oivos enoe Yépas. 
Dedye yoportutrinu érwniov: éxOpos laxyo 
movros: Tupanvol TodTov &Oevto vomov. 


XXIV 


IN SOUND OF THE SEA 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


\ , ’ ifiles 5) , , 
Kai véxuy amrpnivros avinge pe Oddacoa 
a > / X e \ / 
Adow épnwain kpuTrov v0 omtndou, 
Nae?) a vanaf \ \ Nig 
Urpyves del wvedoa tap’ ovats kal Tapa Kwpov 
ona Tip’, OvOpwrot, THE TapmKicaTeE 
“H svotns ynpwce Tov ovK eri poprid: vnt 
” > ’ aed iy / > / 
E“MTOpOV, GAN OALYNS VaUTLAOY ELpEoins, 
, LA eo 2 / / 
Onkapévn vaunyov ; 0 8 é« TovToLo paTrevov 
Cwny, éx wovTov Kat mopov eiAKUa dun. 


23 
Not even when at anchor trust the baleful sea, O sailor, nor even 
if dry land hold thy cables; for Ion fell into the harbour, and at 
the plunge wine tied his quick sailor’s hands. Beware of revel- 
ling on ship-board; the sea is enemy to Iacchus; this law the 
Tyrrhenians ordained. 
24 
Even in death shall the implacable sea vex me, Lysis hidden 
beneath a lonely rock, ever sounding harshly by my ear and along- 
side of my deaf tomb. Why, O fellow-men, have you made my 
dwelling by this that reft me of breath, me whom, not trading in 
my merchant-ship but sailing in a little rowing boat, it brought to 
shipwreck? and I who sought my living out of the sea, out of the 
sea likewise drew my death. 
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XXV 
THE EMPTY HOUSE 


ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


AvopopeNixdvep rode pewopnuéve révte, 
Ketoat 5 Ecivn yupvos én’ Hidve 

“H ov ye mpos métpnow Ta § bAB.a Keiva péra0pa 
fpovsd te kal maons édmrIs OkwAe Tupov, 

Ovdé Ti oe KTEdvwV éppicato: hed, éreeuvé, 
HArEo moxOncas ivOvat Kal Teddyen 


XXVI 


THE SEA’S HARVEST 


ISIDORUS AEGEATES 


"Ex pe yewpopins EteoxXéa rrovtios éAmis” 


© > v ” > , 
ethxucev dOveins eumopov épyacins, 
vata dé Tuponvns émdtevy ados* adn’ apa vyt 
\ ey ef > / 
mpnvixOels xelvns Ddacw éyxaréduv 
> , iv Jet J b) ee FD. \ 
aOpoov éuBpicavtos anpatos: ovK ap’ adwas 
autos érumveies Kelis OOdvas avepmos. 


25 


Hapless Nicanor, doomed by the grey sea, thou liest then naked 
on a strange beach, or haply by the rocks, and those wealthy halls 
are perished from thee, and lost is the hope of all Tyre; nor did 
aught of thy treasures save thee; alas, pitiable one! thou didst 
perish, and all thy labour was for the fishes and the sea. 


26 


From my plot of land hope of the sea drew me Eteocles to be a 
merchant of foreign traffic, and I fared on the ridges of the Tyrrhene 
brine; but I sank with my ship, overwhelmed in its waters, under 
the full weight of the gale: not the same is the si that blows on 
the threshing-floor and on the canvas. 


S 
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XXVII 


THE SINKING OF THE PLEIAD 


AUTOMEDON 


"AvOparre Cots mwepipeldeo, pndé wrap’ apnv 
vautiros tobe Kal ds ob Todds avdpt Bios 

Acinave Kreovixe, od 8 eis Mutrapyv Oacov édOeiv 
nrelyev, KoiAns Eutropos é« Lupins, 

"Eptropos ® KXeovixe: Stow 8 bro Tderddos avtyv 
movtotropav, auth Ireudds cvycatédus. 


XXVIII 


A RESTLESS GRAVE 
ARCHIAS 


Ov8E véxus vaunyds eri yOdva Ofpis EXacels 
KULACLY aYpUTTV@Y AnToOMaL Hidver- 
°H \ € , e X p>) / > if ‘ 
yap adippnKtos v7rd Serpdow, ayxoOe TovTov 
Sucpevéos, Ecivwv yepaly éxupoa Tagon, 
Alel 8€ Bpopéovta Kat év vexveror Oaraoons 
0 TAnMaY diw Sodmov atrexOopevor, 


27 


O man, be sparing of life, neither go on sea-faring out of season ; 
even so the life of man is not long. Miserable Cleonicus, yet thou 
didst hasten to come to fair Thasos, a merchantman out of hollow 
Syria, O merchant Cleonicus; but hard on the sinking of the 
Pleiad while thou journeyedst over the sea, as the Pleiad sank, so 
didst thou, — 


28 


Not even in death shall I Theris, tossed shipwrecked upon land 
by the waves, forget the sleepless shores ; for beneath the spray- 
beaten reefs, nigh the disastrous main, I found a grave at the hands 
of strangers, and for ever do I wretchedly hear roaring even among 
the dead the hated thunder of the sea. 
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XXIX 


TELLURIS AMOR 
CRINAGORAS 

Tlotuhy & pdxap, eiOe Kar’ ovipeos émpoBdrevoy 

KnY®, Tounpoy Tor’ ava NevKOAOgor, 
Kpwots ayntijpaot Bora BAnyopev’ orrdfov, 

H TiKpH Barbas vnoya mndddra 
“Adpn? tovyap éduv broBévOtos: audi Se ravrnv 

Giva pe porBdnoas Edpos amnpéocato. 


XXX 


A GRAVE BY THE SEA 
ASCLEPIADES 
’"OxrT@ pev THXELS ATrexe TENXEla Odrdacoa 
\ - , Cae P M4 
Kal kipawe Boa 0 rika cor Sivapus* 
“Hy dé rov Eipdpew xabéryns tadov, Gro peév ovdev 
Kpnyvov, eupnoeis 8 dotéa Kal orroduny, 


XXXI 
AN EMPTY TOMB 
CALLIMACHUS 
"Odere und éyévovto Ooai vées ov yap av ipeis 
maida Aoxreldov YomroAw éotévopev, 


29 
O happy shepherd, would that I too had shepherded on the moun- 
tain along this white grassy hill, making the bleating flock move 
after the leader rams, rather than have dipped a ship’s steering- 
rudders in the bitter brine: so I sank under the depths, and the 
East wind that swallowed me down cast me up again on this shore, 


30 

Keep eight cubits away from me, O rough sea, and billow and 
roar with all thy might; but if thou pullest down the grave of 
Eumares, thou wilt find nothing of value, but only bones and dust. 


31 
Would that swift ships had never been, for we should not have 
bewailed Sopolis son of Diocleides; but now somewhere in the 
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a > fd 
Nov & 6 pév eiv adi rou héperat véxvs: aytl & éxeivov 
n 4 
ovvopa Kal Kevedy ofa Trapepxopmeba. 


XXXII 


THE DAYS OF THE HALCYONS 
APOLLONIDES 


f 
Kai more Sivijers dpoBos Tropos, eiré, Oadacca, 
2, no) Bb la ” / 
el Kal év GXKVOVeY Huact KNavoomEOa, 
’ r 2 , I= fe Aree 
Anrxvovar, ais movtos del ornpi—~ato Kdpa 
VHVvELoV, OS Kpivat Yépoov amLiaToTéepyy ; 
? \ Actin a Vos 4 > , 
AXA Kat jvixca pata Kal odivecow aTnpov 
> ~ \ ’ , r) , 
avyeis, abv hoptm Svcas ’Apiotopevny. 


XXXII 


A WINTER VOYAGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Kat oé, Krenvopidn, mobos ddece Tatpisos ains 
Baponcavta Norov Nairarre yetpmepin* 
“Opn yap oe 1édnoev avéyyvos* Uypa Sé Thy ony 

Kvpar ad iweptiyy éxrvoev HALKINV. 


sea he drifts dead, and instead of him we pass by a name on an 
empty tomb. = , 
32 

And when shall thy swirling passage be free from fear, say, ren 
sea, if even in the days of the halcyons we must weep, of the 
halcyons for whom Ocean evermore stills his windless wave, that 
one might think dry land less trustworthy? but even when thou 
callest thyself a gentle nurse and harmless to women in labour, 
thou didst drown Aristomenes with his freight. 


33 


Thee too, son of Cleanor, desire after thy native land destroyed, 
trusting to the wintry gust of the South; for the unsecured season 
entangled thee, and the wet waves washed away thy lovely youth. 
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XXXIV 
THE DEAD CHILD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ovrr@ Tou TAGKAamoL TET UNMEVOL, OVSE TENAVAS 


: 4 Lal Lal lel 
3 TOL TPLETELS NVOV avLoxyEDYTO SpdjoL, 
é- Knrevdine, Nixacis ote cav rept Adpvaka parnp, 
E TAGpOY, Em’ alaKT@ TOAN éBdace Tadeo 
\ la cA rd 
; Kat yeveras Hepixrertos: ér’ ayvoro & ’Axépovte 
- nBaces HBav, KrXevdcx’, avocroratav. 
XXXV 
THE LITTLE SISTER 
, LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
€ a 9 a0 Se , #eQ 2 nm 
H srats myer’ dwpos év EBSdpm 48 éviavT@ 
eis “Aidnv, Todds HALKins TmpoTepn, 
Aciraia robéovea Tov cixocdunvoy aderpov 


Va , 
vHTrLoV aaTopyou yevaduevoy Oavarov. 


yo ™ FAY Oe 


bia! \ r / € ? € f 
Aiai, Avypa trafovca Ilepictepi, ws ev EToiwo 
> Ue ie a \ ie 
avOperros Saipwv OnKe Ta Seworata. 


XXXVI 


3 PERSEPHONE’S PLAYTHING 
. AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Aién adduTavevTE Kal ATpoTeE, TiTTE TOL OUT 
Kddraicypov Swds vyriov appavicas ; 


34 
Not yet were thy tresses cut, nor had the monthly courses of 
the moon driven a three-years’ space, O poor Cleodicus, when thy 
mother Nicasis, clasping thy coffin, wailed long over thy lamented 
grave, and thy father Pericleitus; but by unknown Acheron thou 
shalt flower out the youth that never, never returns. 


35 
This girl passed to Hades untimely, in her seventh year, before 
her many playmates, poor thing, pining for her baby brother, who 
at twenty months old tasted of loveless Death. Alas, ill-fated 
Peristeris, how near at hand God has set the sorest griefs to men. 


36 
Hades inexorable and inflexible, why hast thou thus reft infant 
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a / 
"Korat pav 6 ye mais év Sépact Pepoepovetors 
Maiyviov' GAN oikor Avypa AéNouTrE TAON. 


XXXVII 
CHILDLESS AMONG WOMEN 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
°A det’ ’Avtixnrers, Secd7) 8 eyo 9 Tov ev HANS 
adKph Kal wodvoy Tata Tupwcapévn, 
5 , a pew, t a eX \ 
Oxtoxadexétns 05 aT@X¢c0, Téxvov: éya@ Oé 
opdaviov KrAalw yhpas ddupopévn. 
Bainy eis ”"Aidos oxvepov Sdmov: ovte wot Has 
€ a 5 a Bt \ > tA > / 
NOEL, OUT AKTIS WKEOS HEALOU* 
"A Seid’ "Avtixrers, wemopnpéve, 1évOeos eins 
intnp, Cons éx me Kopioodpevos. 


XXXVIII 


FATE’S PERSISTENCY 
PHILIPPUS 
‘H wupi wavta texovca Pidraiviov, 7) BapuTrevOys 
MATH, ) TEKVaY TpLoGOY idodca Tadpor, 
’"AAXotplas @diow ehwoppica 7 yap éwATeELY 


- fo} 
TavTws wot Cnoey TOUTOV OV OUK ETEKOY, 


Callaeschrus of life? Surely the child will be a plaything in the 
palace of Persephone, but at home he has left bitter sorrows. 


37 
Ah wretched Anticles, and wretched I who have laid on the pyre 
in the flower of youth my only son, thee, child, who didst perish 
at eighteen years; and I weep, bewailing an orphaned old age: 
fain would I go to the shadowy house of Hades; neither is morn 
sweet to me, nor the beam of the swift sun. Ah wretched Anticles, 
struck down by fate, be thou healer of my sorrow, taking me with 
thee out of life. 
38 
I Philaenion who gave birth but for the pyre, I the woeful 
mother, I who had seen the threefold grave of my children, 
anchored my trust on another’s pangs; for I surely hoped that he 
at least would live, whom I had not borne. So I, who once had 
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‘H & edsrais Oerov viov avyyayov’ ada pe Saipev 
n0cr€ und’ GAXs pntpds evew ydputa, 

Krels ijuérepos yap amrédOuro: vov S88 Texovaats 
78n Kal Nourrais TévOos éya yéyova. 


XXXIX 


ANTE DIEM 
BIANOR 


4 2 iT 
Ilavta Xdpwv arAnote, ti Tov véov Hpracas adtws 
y x 
AttaXop ; od aos env, Kav Oave ynpanéos ; 


j 
F XL 
UNFORGOTTEN 
SIMONIDES 
, Di wore [pwropayos, ratpos mept xeipas éyovTos, | 


nvix’ ad ipeptay Emveev nALKINY® 
°O Trunvopidy, waidos didov ovrrote Anon 


Cee} 


ovT’ apeTnv ToVéwy ovTE Taodpoatyny. ~ 


XLI 
THE BRIDECHAMBER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON . 
"Hdy pév kpoxoes Ietavatids witvato vipa 
Krewapéta ypvcéwy tractos éow Oardpov 


fair children, brought up an adopted son; but God would not let 
me have even a second mother’s grace; for being called ours he 
perished, and now I am become a woe to the rest of mothers too. 


39 
Ever insatiate Charon, why hast thou wantonly taken young 
ete was he not thine, even if he had died old ? 


40 
Protomachus said, as his father held him in his hands when he 
was breathing away his lovely youth, ‘O son of Timenor, thou wilt 
never forget thy dear son, nor cease to long for his valour and his 
wisdom,’ 
4I 
Already the saffron-strewn bride-bed was spread within the 
golden wedding-chamber for the bride of Pitane, Cleinareta, and 
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Kadejdves 8 HArovto Suwdéviov proya TevKas 
dapew apporépars avoxopevor Tahapas 
Anpo cat Nixirmos: apaprdataca 8€ vodcos 
mapbevixav, Adbas dyayev és méXayos* 
’Adyewal 8 éxdpovto cuvadixes ov Oupérpov 
ana Tov’ Aidew orepvotuTh WaTayov. 
XLII 
BRIDEGROOM DEATH 
MELEAGER 
Od yapov arn’ ’Aisav érivupdidiov Kreapiora 


dé£ato wapOevias &upara Mvopéva: 
"Apts yap éomrépiot vipas éml Suxdiow ayeuv 
AwTol, Kai Oadapov éerrAaTayedvTO Ovpat: 
"Hoo 8 ddoAvypov avéxpayor, éx 8 “Tpuévaros 
avyabels yoepov bOéyua weOappocaro, 
AiS avral cal héyyos edadovyouv Tapa tacT@ 
medias Kal POipéva vépOev Epaivoy odor. 
XLII 
THE YOUNG WIFE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
"Opwos eiyé oe Tactas, awptos EtNé oe TUMBos 
ev0aréwv Xapitov avOos, “Avactacin: 


her guardians Demo and Nicippus hoped to light the torch-flame 
held at stretch of arm and lifted in both hands, when sickness 
snatched her away yet a maiden, and drew her to the sea of Lethe; 
and her sorrowing companions knocked not on the bridal doors, 
but on their own smitten breasts in the clamour of death. 


42 


Not marriage but Death for bridegroom did Clearista receive 
when she loosed the knot of her maidenhood: for but now at even 
the flutes sounded at the bride’s portal, and the doors of the 
wedding-chamber were clashed ; and at morn they cried the wail, 


and 


Hymenaeus put to silence changed into a voice of lamentation ; 


and the same pine-brands flashed their torchlight before the bride- 


bed, 


and lit the dead on her downward way. 


43 


In season the bride-chamber held thee, out of season the grave 
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Sol yevérns, col TiKpa Tools KaTa Sakpva relBeL, 
gol Taya Kal ropOpers Saxpuyéer vextov" 

Od yap drov AvKdBavTa Sinvucas ayYt cvvedrvou, 
GN’ Exxadenétiv, hed, KaTéexer oe Taos. 


XLIV 


SANCTISSIMA CONIUNX 
CRINAGORAS 
AeXain, Ti oe TpaTov eros Ti Sé Sedtatoy elirw ; 
Sevhain: TodT’ év Tavtt Kako ervpov 
Oiyea, & yapicooa yivat, kai és eideos Opnv 
TaKpa Kab eis ruyns HOos éveyxapevn: 
porn cot dvoy’ écxev érytupov: hv yap amavta 
devTep’ ayupntav Trav éml col yapitov. 


XLV 


SUNDERED HANDS 
DAMAGETUS 
‘Yoratvov, Pexata krvT? TOA, TODTO Meavw 
elmrev €s ATPUYETOY VUKTA KaTEpYomEvn* 
Oipos éy@ SvaTHVos, “AmréAXNLYXE, Tolov, Gmevve, 
motov én’ oikein vnt wepas TéNayos" 


took thee, O Anastasia, flower of the blithe Graces; for thee a 
father, for thee a husband pours bitter tears; for thee haply even 
the ferryman of the dead weeps; for not a whole year didst thou 
accomplish beside thine husband, but at sixteen years old, alas! 
the tomb holds thee. 


44 

Unhappy, by what first word, by what second shall I name thee? 

unhappy ! this word is true in every ill. Thou art gone, O gracious 

wife, who didst carry off the, palm in bloom of beauty and in bear- 

ing of soul; Prote wert thou truly called, for all else came second 
to those inimitable graces of thine. 


45 
This last word, O famous city of Phocaea, Theano spoke as she 
went down into the unharvested night: ‘Woe’s me unhappy; 
Apellichus, husband, what length, what length of sea dost thou 
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Adbrdp éued oxed00ev popos totatas as dpedov ye 
xeupt pidnv tHv ony xeipa KaBodca Oaveiv. 


XLVI 


UNDIVIDED 
APOLLONIDES 
"EpOavev ‘Hr0dwpos, épéorrero 8 od’ dcov py 
batepov avipl dito Avoyévera Sdpap: 
“Apdo & as suvévaiov 1rd TaKl TUuBevovTat 
Euvov ayadndopevot Kat Tagov ws Padapov. 


XLVII 


FIRST LOVE 
MELEAGER 

Adkpva coi Kat vép0e dia yOoves, ‘HrALodwpa, — 

Swpodpat atopyas Aeiyavor eis ’Aidar, 
Adxpva dvcdaxputa* todvKXatto & él tHBo 

oTévdw vawa TOOwY, pVawa pidoppocvvas: 
Oixtpa yap oixtpa didav ce Kat év POipévors Meréaypos 

aidlw, keveav eis “Ayépovta xapw’ 


cross on thine own ship! but nigh me stands my doom; would 
God I had but died with my hand clasped in thy dear hand.’ 


46 
Heliodorus went first, and Diogeneia the wife, not an hour’s 
space after, followed her dear husband; and both, as they dwelt 
together, are buried under this slab, rejoicing in their common 
tomb even as in a bride-chamber. 


47 


Tears I give to thee even below with earth between us, Helio- 
dora, such relic of love as may pass to Hades, tears sorely wept ; 
and on thy much-wailed tomb I pour the libation of my longing, 
the memorial of my affection. Piteously, piteously, I Meleager 
make lamentation for thee, my dear, even among the dead, an idle 
gift to Acheron. Woe’s me, where is my cherished flower? Hades 


[SECT ; 4 oa 


3 
7 
3 
: 
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Atai, rod 76 TroGewvov épwot Paros ; &prracev “Aidas, 
aprracev, axpatov & dvOos épupe Kors. 

"AANG ce youvotpat, ya TavTpode, Tay TavddupToV 
npéma cots KONTOLS, aTEp, evaryKddcaL. 


XLVIII 
FIRST FRIENDSHIP 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"A paKxap auBpocinas cuvéctie didtate Movcats 
xaipe Kai civ Aidew dduact Karripaye. 


XLIX 
STREWINGS FOR GRAVES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"AvOea TONKA yéevorTo veodunte@ éml TUEBe, 
pn Batos abyunpy, ew) KaKov airyitrupor, 
"ANN ia Kat cdpapvya Kal bdativn vapKiccos, 
OviBre, Kal trepi cod mavta yévowTo poda. 


L 
THE LIBERATOR 
DAMASCIUS 
Zocipn ) mplv €odoa move TO c@pate SovrAH 
Kal TO TopaTe vov evpev éNevOepinv. 


plucked her, plucked her and marred the freshly-blown blossom 
with his dust. But I beseech thee, Earth that nurturest all, gently 
to clasp her, the all-lamented, O mother, to thy breast. 


48 
Ah blessed one, dearest companion of the immortal Muses, fare 
thou well even in the house of Hades, Callimachus. 


49 
May flowers grow thick on thy newly-built tomb, not the dry 
bramble, not the evil weed, but violets and marjoram and wet 
narcissus, Vibius, and around thee may all be roses. 


50 
Zosime, who was once a slave in body alone, for her body like- 
wise has now found freedom. 
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LI 
" DIMITTE MORTUOS 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Otvoud por—rt dé TovTO ; Bape 5é por—es Ti 5é rovr0; a 
KrELvod 8 Elpt yévous—el yap apaupoTatov ; 
Znoas évdokos édvtrov Biov—ei yap ado€éas ; 
keipat 8 évOdde vov—tis Tive TadTa héyeLs 5 


LII 
MORS IMMORTALIS 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Kardavov, adr pévo oer pevels O€ Te Kal ov TW’ GdAroV" 
mavtas onas Ovytods els ’Aidns Séyera. 


Lill 
4 
THE LIGHT OF THE DEAD a 
PLATO 
"Aotihp mpiv pev EXaptres évl Swoicw “Koos, 
vov O€ Oavav Adptrers “Korrepos ev POipévors. 
51 : 
My name—Why this P—and my country—And to what end this? 
—and I am of illustrious race—Yea, if thou hadst been of the 
obscurest P—Having lived nobly I left life—If ignobly ?—and I lie 
here now—Who art thou that sayest this, and to whom? 
52 
I died, but I await thee; and thou too shalt await some one 
else: one Death receives all mortals alike. . 
53 


Morning Star that once didst shine among the living, now 
deceased thou shinest the Evening Star among the dead. 


a. 


THE JOY OF YOUTH 
RUFINUS 
Aovedpevot, Mpodixn, ruxacapeba Kal tov &xparov 
Oxopev kbdKas peifovas aipopevor — 
— Batos 6 yatpovrwy éotiv Bios: ita Ta Nowra 
a uA \ \ I: U 
yijpas kadvcet, Kal TO TéX0s Oavaros. 


II 


THE USE OF LIFE 
NICARCHUS 
Od« arobvicKew Set pe; Ti por péres Hv Te ToSaypés, 
BA x. \ Se uit , € / 
hy Te Spopevs yeyoves eis "Aldnv brayo ; 
IloAXol yap pw apodow &a yorov pe yevéo Oar, 


a TaVvS evexev yap lows ovTroT’ éd O1acous. 
Eo 
ot Ss 
—" Let us bathe, Prodice, and garland ourselves, and drain unmixed 
Bi 


wine, lifting larger cups ; little is our life of gladness, then old age 
_ will stop the rest, and death is the end. 
ES 


2 


; Must I not die? what matters it to me whether I depart to 
- Hades gouty or fleet of foot? for many will carry me; let me 
become lame, for hardly on their account need I ever cease from 


revelling. 
285 
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III 


VAIN RICHES 
ANTIPHANES 


Wnditers, eaxddatpov, 0 Sé ypdvos @s TOKOY ovTH 
kal TroLov TiKTEL Yhpas erepyopEvos, 
Kotte miwv ott’ avOos éri xpotadpors avadjaas, 
ov pUpov, ov yAapupoy yvous ToT’ épwyéviov 
TeOvnén, wrovtovcay adeis weyddrnv SiabyjKny,| 
> A > A a > , 
€x ToAN@Y OBoXrOV podvoY éveyKapLEVOS, 


IV 


MINIMUM CREDULA POSTERO 
PALLADAS 


lao Oavety pepotrecciv odeiretat, ovdé Tis eotiv 
aupuov ei Cnoer OvnTos émictapevos: 

Todto cadas, avOpwrre, walav evppatve ceavTor, 
AHOnv Tod Oavarou Tov Bpomiov Katéxor, 

Téprreo cat Iain, tov épnpéptov Biov Edxor, 
Tarra S€ mavta Tuyn mpayywata Sos Scérrevy. 


3 


Thou reckonest, poor wretch ; but advancing time breeds white 
old age even as it does interest ; and neither having drunk, nor 
bound a flower on thy brows, nor ever known myrrh nor a delicate 
darling, thou shalt be dead, leaving thy great treasury in its 
wealth, out of those many coins carrying with thee but the one, 


4 


All human must pay the debt of death, nor is there any mortal 
who knows whether he shall be alive to-morrow; learning this 
clearly, O man, make thee merry, keeping the wine-god close by 
thee for oblivion of death, and take thy pleasure with the Paphian 
while thou drawest thy ephemeral life; but all else give to 
Fortune’s control. 


: 
¥ 
E 
4 
4 
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Vv 


DONEC HODIE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Ilive kai edppaivou, ri yap avpuov 4 tt To wédXov § 
ovdels yuyvooker 1) TPexe, fu2) KOTaY 

‘Os Stvacar yapioat, petados, pave, Ovnta Aorytfour 
To Civ Tov pr) Shy ovddéev Gras arréyxet. 

Tas 6 Bios rovdaSe, port povov dy mporaBys, cov 
av d¢ Odavys, érépou mayta, od & ovdéev exerts, 


VI 
REQUIESCE ANIMA 
MIMNERMUS 
“HBa pos, pire Oupé tay’ dv twes &drou Ecovtar 
divdpes, éym Sé Oavev yaia pédaw’ écopar. 


VII 


ONE EVENT 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Tlévre Oavov xeion Katéxwv das, ode TA TepTrVa 
Cots ovd avyas deat jeriov' 
“Oore XaBav Baxyou Cwpov Séras ErKe yeynOes, 
Kiykte, karrXotny ayKxas éxov adoxov 


5 ; 

Drink and be merry ; for what is to-morrow or what the future? 

no man knows. Run not, labour not; as thou canst, give, share, 

consume, be mortal-minded ; to be alive and not to be alive are 

no way at all apart. All life is such, only the turn of the scale; 

if thou art beforehand, it is thine; and if thou diest, all is 
another’s, and thou hast nothing. 


6 
Be young, dear my soul: soon will others be men, and I being 
dead shall be dark earth. 
7 
Five feet shalt thou possess as thou liest dead, nor shalt see the 
pleasant things of life nor the beams of the sun; then joyfully lift 
and drain the unmixed cup of wine, O Cincius, with thine arm 
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Bi 8é cou dOdvatos copins voos, icOt KredvOns 
kai Zivov Aidnv tov Raddy as Eworor. 


VIII 


THE PASSING OF YOUTH 
APOLLONIDES 
‘Tarvecs, ® Taipe: TO dé oxvgos avTo Bod ce 
éypeo, ui) TépTrov pLoLpLdin pmeETN’ 
M7 deion, Avodwpe, AaBpos & eis Baxyov odicOav 
dy pis él cparepod Swpordtes yovatos* 
"Eooe? Or’ ov mudpecOa Todds TOAUS* ANN ary Erreiryou" 


H TvVvETH KpoTaphav AmTTETAL HUETEpaV. 


Ix 


THE HIGHWAY TO DEATH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

> vf , , ’ > ‘ ” 
Oxdbpopdv pe A€yovar Sanpoves avépes doTpav: 

elu) Mev, GAN’ ov prot TODTO, LérNevKe, peree* 
Kis ’AiSnv pia tract kataiBacis €i 8& Tayvov 

nuetépn, Miva Caccov érrowopueba* 
Tlivwpev' Kat 81 yap érntupov eis oddv tatros 

5 phy a \ Dc Arak 
olvos, émel mefots atpamos eis “Atdnv. 


clasped round thy lovely wife; and if philosophy say that thy 
mind is immortal, know that Cleanthes and Zeno went down to 
deep Hades. 

8 


Thou slumberest, O comrade; but the cup itself cries to thee, 
‘Awake; do not make thy pleasure in the rehearsal of death.’ 
Spare not, Diodorus, slipping greedily into wine, drink deep, even 
to the tottering of the knee. ‘Time shall be when we shall not 
drink, long and long; nay, come, make haste; prudence already 
lays her hand on our temples. 


2 
Men skilled in the stars call me brief-fated; I am, but I care 
not, O Seleucus. There is one descent for all to Hades; and if 
ours comes quicker, the sooner shall we look on Minos. Let us 
prink; for surely wine is a horse for the high-road, when foot- 
passengers take a by-path to Death. 
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x 
BEFORE THE DELUGE 
‘STRATO 
Kai rie viv Kal gpa, Aapoxpates, ob yap és aie 
moe? ovd det Tépryvos é£OpeOa" 
Kai oreddvois xepardas rucacopeba kat puplowper 


4 


G s \ 7 a , ey? 
avrous, mplv THuBols TadTa pépew éErépovs. 
an Ma 
Nov év éwol muét@ wé0u 70 TrEov doTéa Tapa, 
\ X , 
vexpa dé Acvkadiov adta Kataxd\vodTo. 


XI 
FLEETING DAWN 
ASCLEPIADES 
Ilivepev Baxyou Cwpoy tropa: SaxtuXos aos: 


2 an 

e TAN Koyuotay AVYVOY idely pévoper ; 

- / fal , Le > , f 
{ Iliv@pev yarepas* peta Tor ypovoy ovKETL TroUAUY, 
E+ THETALE, TV MAKPaV VUKT avaTravaopeba. 

y . 

4 

7 XII 

4 OUTRE-TOMBE 

JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 

Z TlodAdxi pév 708 devo, kal éx tbpBov dé Boncw: 
: mivete, Tp TavTny aupiBdarnabe Kove. 

a 

a ie) 

gs Drink now and love, Damocrates, since not for ever shall we 


drink nor for ever hold fast our delight ; let us crown our heads 
with garlands and perfume ourselves, before others bring these 
offerings to our graves. Now rather let my bones drink wine 
inside me; and when they are dead, let Deucalion’s deluge sweep 
them away. 
II 
Let us drink an unmixed draught of wine; dawn is an hand- 
breadth ; are we waiting to see the bed-time lamp once again? 
Let us drink merrily; after no long time yet, O luckless one, we 
shall sleep through the long night. 


12 
Often I sang this, and even out of the grave will I cry it: 
‘Drink, before you put on this raiment of dust.’ 
T 
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XIII 
EARTH TO EARTH ; 
ZONAS , 
Ads pot TovK yains memovnpévov adv KvTreAXoO?, q 
ds yevounv, kal vf’ & Keloow’ arropOipevos. a 
XIV 


THE COFFIN-MAKER 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

"HOerov av mrovuteiy @s TAOVGLOS Hv ToTe Kpoicos 

Kal Bactrevs eivar THS weyarns Acins, 
"ANN bray éuBrEwo Nixadvopa tov copornyor, 

Kal yve mpos Ti Tovel TADTA TA yRooobKoma, 
*AKTHy Tov Tadccas Kal Tals KoTUNAaLS UTroBpéEas 

thv Acinv Tare mpos pupa Kal otepdvous. 


XV 


RETURNING SPRING 
PHILODEMUS 
"Hd kal podov éori, cal axualov épéBivOos, 
kal Kavdoi KpauBns, Lwovre, TewTOTOMOV, 
Kat paivn fayNayedoa Kal aptitayys aditupos 
Kal Opiddxwv oirov aBpodun trétada. 


13 
Give me the sweet cup wrought of the earth from which I was 
born, and under which I shall lie dead, 


14 

I would have liked to be rich as Croesus of old was rich, and to 
be king of great Asia; but when I look on Nicanor the coffin- 
maker, and know for what he is making these flute-cases of his, 
sprinkling my flour and wetting it with my jug of wine, I sell all 
Asia for ointments and garlands. 


ae) 
Now is rose-time and peas are in season, and the heads of early 
cabbage, O Sosylus, and the milky maena, and fresh-curdled cheese 
and the soft-springing leaves of curled lettuces ; and do we neither 


: sane i, 
7 L A547 LLP E 


pets & ob'7” aris eriBalvoper ois’ év amrowet 

yoyvouel? ws aici, Swovre, TO mpdtepor ; 

Kat pny ’Avtuyévns kat Baxywos eyes erator, 
vov 8 abtods Odxpas aonpepov éxpépouer. 


XVI 


A LIFE’S WANDERING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Karabdoxrwv eOvovs trodvarvbéas oldar’ apovpas ; 

Keer eyo puduny éx ToKéwy ayabar: 
*HEote Tovs Actrouny, Svawv HrAvOoy HSE Kal HO 

odvosd wor 'Addupos Kal ppevds eleedov Fv: 
‘Efnxootov eros travedevOepov eEeBiwca: 

kal Kadov TO TUYNS Kal TiKpOY oda Biov. 


XVII 


ECCE MYSTERIUM 
BIANOR 


Odros 6 undév, 6 ALTOS, O Kal AATPLS, OdTOS épatat 
> / n UA > / 
KAOTL TLVOS WuyYTs KUpLOS aNNOTPINS. 


pace the foreland, nor climb to the outlook, as always, O Sosylus, 
we did before ? for Antigenes and Bacchius too frolicked yesterday, 
_ and now to-day we bear them forth for burial. 


16 


Know ye the flowery fields of the Cappadocian nation? thence I 
was born of good parents: since I left them I have wandered to 
the sunset and the dawn; my name was Glaphyrus, and like my 
mind. I lived out my sixtieth year in perfect freedom; I know 
both the favour of Fortune and the bitterness of life. 


Ly | 
This man, inconsiderable, mean, yes, a slave, this man is loved, 
and is lord of another’s soul. 
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XVIII 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE 
THEOGNIS 
5 »” S' he if 6 a 
Adpoves dvOpwrrot Kat vyrrvot otte Gavovtas 
KNalova’, ovd’ HEns avOos aTroNAvpEVoV, 


XIX 


THE HOUSE OF FAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
"He @eairntos caBapyy addy: ef 8 emt Kioooy 
\ \ 5) ef f th »” 
Tov Tedv ovY avTH, BdKye, KédevOos dryer, 
"A\XNov mev KnpuKes él Bpaydy ovvoma Katpov 
pbéyEovrat, ceivou & “ENXds del codiar. 


XX 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tovds Katanreipavtas yuKepov pdos ovKéte Opnva, 
tovs & él mpocdoxin favtas ae Oavdrov, 


XXI 


PARTA QUIES 
PALLADAS 
IIpocdoxin Oavatov mTorve@duves ect avin, 
TovTo O€ Kepdaiver OvnTos atroANVMEVOS* 


18 
Fools and children are mankind to weep the dead, and not the 
flower of youth perishing. 
zg 
Theaetetus followed the pure way; and though this path leads 
not, O Bacchus, to thine ivy, the name of others shall be uttered 
by heralds but for a little while, and his wisdom by Hellas for ever. 


20 


Those who have left the sweet light I bewail no longer, but 
those who live ever in expectation of death, 


21 
Expectation of death is woeful grief, and this is the gain of a 


AN eyelet eet eoyy s he 
M7 totwuv Kravons Tov arrepyopuevov Bio0Tov0, 


~ — 
Mager 05 


ovdev yap Oavdrov Sebrepdv dors rdbos. 
XXII 
THE CLOSED ACCOUNT 
PHILETAS 
Ov Kralo Ecivor of puratrate’ TOAAG yap éyvas 
Kanda xaxav § ad col poipar éverpe eds. 


XXIII 
THE VOYAGE OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
IINods cparepos 76 Ch yetpwatopevor yup ev abito 
ToAAdKL vauNnyav Tralopev olKTPSTEpA 
Thy d¢ Téxyny Biorowo KuBepynterpay éxovtes 
as eri TOD Tehdyous ahiBoro. Tr€oper, 
Oi pév én’ edrrroinv, of 8 Sumadw* GAN Epa wavtes 
eis Eva TOV Kata hs Spuov atrepyoucOa. 
XXIV 
DAILY BIRTH 
PALLADAS 
Nuxtos amrepxopéevns yevvapucela tap én’ Fywap 
le Tov mpotépov Bidtov pnodev exovTes ETL, 


mortal when he perishes ; weep not then for him who departs from 
life, for after death there is no other accident. 


22 


I weep not for thee, O dearest of friends; for thou knewest 
many fair things; and in turn God dealt thee thy lot of ill. 


5 


25 
Life is a dangerous voyage ; for tempest-tossed in it we often 
strike rocks more pitiably than shipwrecked men; and _ having 
Chance as pilot of life, we sail doubtfully as on the sea, some on a 
fair voyage, and others contrariwise ; yet all alike we put into the 
one anchorage under earth. 


a 


\ 


SEAS Ce Te ee ee 


24 
Day by day we are born as night retires, no more possessing 


"hed 


\ 


eo at Lo aT th, 
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’"AANoTpiablévtes THs eyPeowwis Siaywyis 
Tod Aourrov dé Biov onpepov apyopevos' 
My rolvuv Néye cauTov éTaV, mpeaRdTa, TepLacar, 


lal \ > / / > , 
TOV yap aTrEeNOOVTWY THMEPOV OV METEYXELS. 


XXV 


THE LIMIT OF VISION 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nov dupes, wpoc’ arror €Oddreov, adtixa 8 adrot 
Ov apes yeveav ovKer’ errorroueBa. 


XXVI 
THE BREATH OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
"Hepa Aetranréov puKTnpobey autrvetovTes 
Sooper jHerLov AapTdada SepKopuevor 
Ildvres do0t COmev Kata Tov Biov, dpyava & éopev 
avpas Cwoyovors mrvevwata SexvUpevot. 
Ki o€ Tus ody oriyny Taran odiyEeey avTunr, 
uxnv cvrnoas eis Aidnv Katayer 
Odrtws ovdev edvtes, aynvopin Tpepoper Oa 
mvouns €& oriyns Hépa Bookopevot. 


aught of our former life, estranged from our course of yesterday, 
and beginning to-day the life that remains. Do not then call 
thyself, old man, abundant in years; for to-day thou hast no share 
in what is gone. 


25 
Now we flourish as before others did and soon others will, 
whose children we shall-never see. 


26 


Breathing thin air in our nostrils we live and look on the torch 
of the sun, all we who live what is called life ; and are as organs, 
receiving our spirits from quickening airs: and if one chokes that 
little breath with his hand, he robs us of life, and brings us down 


to Hades. Thus being nothing we wax high in hardihood, feeding 
on air from a little breath. 


ee 


TWO ETERNITIES 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Mupios iv, dvOpame, xpovos mpoTod, dypL TPs 7O 
HAVES, Yo NowTrds pvpLos eis ’AiSnv 
Tis pwotpa Cwijs brronelreras 1) Bcov bacov 
oTLYUN, KaL OTIYEAS el TL YapNrOTEpo? ; 
Mixpn cev Fan teOdippévn: ove yap avti 
det’, AN éyOpod atuyvotépn Oavarov. 


XXVIII 


THE LORD OF LANDS 
AMMIANUS 
Kav péxypis “Hpaxdéous otnrav érOns twapopifov — 
yns hépos avOperros Taow icov ce pével, 
Keion 8’ "Ip@ bpuotos, éywv 6Borod wréov ovdéer, 
els THY OUKETL ONY YRV avaduvOopEvos. 


XXIX 
THE PRICE OF RICHES 
PALLADAS 
TIouteis, kal ti TO Nowtrov ; arrepYopevos peta cauTOd 
TOV TAODTOY GUpELs Eis TOpoY EAKOMEVOS : 


27 
Infinite, O man, was the foretime until thou camest to thy dawn, 
and what remains is infinite on through Hades: what share is left 
for life but the bigness of a pinprick, and tinier than a pinprick if 
such there be? Little is thy life and afflicted ; for not even so it 
is sweet, but more loathed than hateful death. 


28 
Though thou pass beyond thy landmarks far as the pillars of 
Heracles, the share of earth that is equal to all men awaits thee, 
and thou shalt lie even as Irus, having nothing more than thine 
obolus, mouldering into a land that at last is not thine. 


29 
Thou art rich, and what of it in the end? as thou departest, 
dost thou drag thy riches with thee, pulling them into the coffin? 
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lol cal ~ os et 
Tov rrodtov cuvayers Saravev ypovov' ov Svvacar Se 
fois cwpedoat méTpa Tepicodtepa. 


XXX 
THE DARKNESS OF DAWN 
AMMIANUS 
Has e& nods wapatréurrerat, eit’, duehovvT@V 
con 2 , eo G — 
nuav, cEaipyns n&ec o mophupeos, 
Kat rods péev tHEas, Tods 8 dwtTHcas, éviovs Sé 
guvonoas, a€eu wavtas és Ev Bapabpor. 


XXXI 

NIL EXPEDIT i 

PALLADAS | 

Tjs éréBnv yupves, yupves 8 v6 yaiav arreipe, 
kal ti watnv woyOd, yupvov op@y TO Tédos ; 


XXXII 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
LUCIAN 
Ovnta ta Tov OvyTav, Kal TavTa TapépyeTac Huds: 
x \ "4 ’ oe lal > x , 
av 8€ fur), GAN ayeis avTa wapepyopucba. 


Thou gatherest riches at expense of time, and thou canst not heap 
up more exceeding measures of life. 


30 


Morning by morning passes ; then, while we heed not, suddenly 
the Dark One will be come, and, some by decaying, and some by 
parching, and some by swelling, will lead us all to the one pit. 


31 
Naked I came on earth, and naked I depart under earth, and 
why do I vainly labour, seeing the naked end? 


32 


Mortal is what belongs to mortals, and all things pass by us; 
and if not, yet we pass by them. 


4 
a 
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THE SUM OF KNOWLEDGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


’ oo ie oy 
Ov juny, yevounv' juny, ovK eipt? TocavTa* 
> S yf 
el O€ TUs GAN’ epéet, evoeTal’ ovK Ecopat. 


XXXIV 
NIHILISM 
GLYCON 


, L y 
Ilavra yéXos Kat wavta Koes Kal mavTa TO dev’ 


f AS 2; } f ? \ AY b 
mavTa yap €E adoyav éotl Ta yuyvoueva. 


XXXV 
NEPENTHE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Il@s yevouny ; mwoGev cipi; rivos yapty HrOov ; aredOeiv. 

Tas Ovvapat TL pabeiv, wndev emLicTapeEvos ; 
Ovdsev doy yevounv’ tradi éroopat ®s Tapos Ha’ 

ovdey Kal undév TOV wEepoTr@YV TO YyéVOS. 
"AXN’ diye wor Baxyoto pirndovoy évtve vapma: 


TOUTO yap éoTL KaK@Y dappwaxov avTiooTov. 


33 
I was not, I came to be; I was, I am not: that is all; and who 
shall say more, will lie: I shall not be. 


34 
All is laughter, and all is dust, and all is nothing; for out of 
unreason is all that is. 


35 
How was I born? whence am I? why did I come? to go again : 
how can I learn anything, knowing nothing? Being nothing, I 
was born ; again I shall be as I was before; nothing and nothing- 
worth is the human race. Come then, serve to me the joyous 
fountain of Bacchus ; for this is the drug counter-charming ills. 


xd 
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XXXVI 
THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 
PALLADAS 
Ildvres re Oavdtw typovpeba Kal tpepoperba 
@s ayérAn Yolpwv opatopevov adoyas. 


XXXVII 


LACRIMAE RERUM 
PALLADAS 
Aaxpuxéov yevounv kat Saxptoas atrobvncKe 
Saxpuat & ev moAnois Tov Biov evpoy Odor. 
°O, yévos avOpworrav TodvddKpvoy, daOevés, oiKTpOr, 


gupopmevoy KaTa yhs Kal Svadvopmevor. 


XXXVIII 


THE WORLD’S WORTH 
AESOPUS 
lds tus dvev Oavatou ce duyyn, Bie; wupia yap cev 
Avypa, Kal oUTE puyety edpwapes OTE Hépery* 
“Hédéa pév yap cou Ta pices Kadd, yaia, Pddacca, 
dotpa, cernvains KUKNa Kal HEdiov, 
TaAra dé ravta hoor re Kal adyea Khv Te TAaOH TLS 
és Orov, apwotBainv éxdéyetar Néueour. 


36 
We all are watched and fed for Death as a herd of swine 
butchered wantonly. 
37 : 
Weeping I was born and having wept I die, and I found all my 
living amid many tears. O tearful, weak, pitiable race of men, 
dragged under earth and mouldering away ! 


38 
How might one escape thee, O life, without dying? for thy 
sorrows are numberless, and neither escape nor endurance is easy. 
For sweet indeed are thy beautiful things of nature, earth, sea, stars, 
the orbs of moon and sun; but all else fears and pains, and though 
one have a good thing befal him, there succeeds it an answering 
Nemesis. 
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XXXIX 


PIS-ALLER 
THEOGNIS 
Tlavtwv pév pr podvas érriyPoviovcww dpiotov 
und eordeiv atryas d&éos Herdiov' 
®vvra 8 btrws kicta Tras AlSao wephoat 
kat Keio Oar ToAAHY YRV éTapnodpevor. 


XL 


THE SORROW OF LIFE 
POSIDIPPUS 

Iloinv tis BuotoLo Taun TpiBov ; ety ayoph peév 
veikea Kal yarerral mpnkses’ ev dé Sopors 

PDpovrides’ ev & aypois kapatov adus" év dé Oadkacon 
tapBos* él Eeivns 8, Hy pév eyns Te, déos, 

» 3: A > iin Pe tN) , Sees oh 

Hy & dzropys, avinpov' éyers ydpov ; 0K auéptpuvos 
éooear’ ov yapeess; ns ér’ éonuorepos* 

Téxva Tmovot' mypwots amas Bios’ ai veoTntes 
appoves’ at modal & eEutrarw adpavécs. 

°H Bla an ry 8 lal eae ~ x \ / 

v dpa Toivee dvotv éEvods aipecis, } TO yevér Pau 

pndémoT 7 TO Oaveiy avtixa TUKTOMEVOY. 


39 


Of all things not to be born into the world is best, nor to see 
the beams of the keen sun; but being born, as swiftly as may 
be to pass the gates of Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of 
earth. 

40 

What path of life may one hold? In the market-place are 
strifes and hard dealings, in the house cares ; in the country labour 
enough, and at sea terror; and abroad, if thou hast aught, fear, 
and if thou art in poverty, vexation. Art married? thou wilt not 
be without anxieties ; unmarried? thy life isyet lonelier. Children 
are troubles ; a childless life is a crippled one. Youth is foolish, 
and grey hairs again feeble. In the end, then, the choice is of one 
of these two, either never to be born, or, as soon as born, to die. 
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XLI 
THE JOY OF LIFE 


METRODORUS 

Ilavtotny Bidtoto Tapots TpiBov: ev ayoph pmev 
Kbdea Kai TuvuTal mpnkves ev bé Sopors 

"Aurauy’ év 8 aypots dvatos xapis’ ev 5é Oaddoon 
Képdos* émt Eeivns, Hv wev Eyns TL, KNEOS, 

“Hy & drops, wovos oldas* eyeus ydpov ; olKos apictos 
éooetau’ ov yapéers ; Shs er EXadporepos* 

Téxva 1000s" adpovtis dats Bios ai veoTnTes 
poparéas’ modal 8 éutradwy evoeBees* 

Ovk dpa Tav SiccGv évds aipects, 7) TO yever Oat 
pndérror 7) To Oaveiv' wavra yap éoOra Bio. 


XLII 
QUIETISM 


PALLADAS 
Tirre parny, avOpate, wovels Kal Tavta Tapacoets 
r A a X\ a 4 
KANP@ SoVAEVOY TO KATA THY yéverw ; 
, Ry é a , \ , ¢ 
Tovt@ cavtov ages’ TO Saimove un hirovetKer 
any € TUYHY oTépyoV NoVYiny ayatra, 


41 
Hold every path of life. In the market-place are honours and 
prudent dealings, in the house rest; in the country the charm of 
nature, and at sea gain ; and abroad, if thou hast aught, glory, and 
if thou art in poverty, thou alone knowest it. Art married? so 
will thine household be best; unmarried? thy life is yet lighter. 
Children are darlings ; a childless life is an unanxious one: youth 
is strong, and grey hairs again reverend. The choice is not, then, of 
one of the two, either never to be born or to die; for all things are 
good in life. 


42 

Why vainly, O man, dost thou labour and disturb everything 

when thou art slave to the lot of thy birth? Yield thyself to it, 

strive not with Heaven, and, accepting thy fortune, be content with 
quiet. 
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XLIII 


EQUANIMITY 
PALLADAS 
Ki 70 épov ce héper, hépe nal dépov' ci 8 ayavaxreis 
; Nn a NEN , , 
kal cauTov rvTrEls, Kal TO hépov ce héper. 


XLIV 


THE RULES OF THE GAME 
PALLADAS 
Lanvyy was 6 Blos Kab watyviov' i) wdbe waite 
THY oTrovdny pweTabels, ) hépe TAS ddvvas. 


XLV 


THE ONE HOPE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Od 76 Sv xapicooar exer pic, ANd TO piyra 
/ > I L 
dpovTidas é« otépvwy Tas TodMoKpoTadous, 
IIdodrov éyerv €O€Xw Tov erapxioy, 1) Se wepico?) 
Oupov dei KaTéder ypucopavns perérn’ 
"Ever év avOpa@troow apeiova Toddakt SHeus 
\ t 3 \ ‘ , 
Kab Tevinv mAovTOV, Kat Buotouv Odvarov. 
Tatra ov yiyvdokwr Kpadins tOuve KedevOous 
3 ¥. 3 lA > / \ iy 
eis play eicopowy érrrida, THY codinv. 


43 
If that which bears all things bears thee, bear thou and be 
borne ; and if thou art indignant and vexest thyself, even so that 
which bears all things bears thee. 


44 
All life is a stage and a game: either learn to play it, laying by 
seriousness, or bear its pains. 
45 
It is not living that has essential delight, but throwing away out 
of the breast cares that silver the temples. I would have wealth 
sufficient for me, and the excess of maddening care for gold ever 
eats away the spirit; thus among men thou wilt find often death 
better than life, as poverty than wealth. Knowing this, do thou 
make straight the paths of thine heart, looking to the one hope, 


Wisdom. 
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XLVI 
AMOR MYSTICUS 


MARIANUS 


a n X lal 
Ilod cou rokov éxeivo wadivtovoy of T’ a7ro ceio 
TnNyvuwevot wecaTny €s Kpadtnv Sovakes ; 
fal a / \ X 
Ilod wrepa ; ov Napurras Todv@bduvos ; és Ti OE TpITTA 
/ 
oréupara yepoly eyes, Kpatl 8 én’ adro HéEpers ; 
Odx add ravdnpov, Eéve, Kirpisos, od ard yains 
See, Nao yj A > ee = 
eit Kal brains Exyovos evppocvns, 3 
\ 
"AA éy@ és kabapny pwepdTrav ppéva Tupaoy avaTTo 
> he \ >) > XN 3 4 = 
evpabins, puyiy 8 ovpavoy eicavayo 
"Ex & apet@v otepavous Tictpov TAEKW OV ag’ ExdoTNS 
UA / fa a / / 
Tovade hépav, TPATH T@ copings cTéEhomat, 


XLVII 
THE LAST WORD 


PALLADAS. 
TloANa Aarels, dvOpwrre, yapat 5é TION pweTa puKpoV' 
/ \ 4 lal ” \ , 
oiya, Kal peréta Cav éte Tov Oavaror. 


46 

Where is that backward-bent bow of thine, and the reeds that 
leap from thy hand and stick fast in mid-heart? where are thy 
wings? where thy grievous torch? and why carriest thou three 
crowns in thy hands, and wearest another on thy head?—I spring 
not from the common Cyprian, O stranger, I am not from earth, 
the offspring of sensual joy; but I light the torch of learning in. 
pure human minds, and lead the soul upwards into heaven. And I 
twine crowns of the four virtues ; whereof carrying these, one from 
each, I crown myself with the first, the crown of Wisdom. 


47 


Thou talkest much, O man, and thou art laid in earth after a 
little ; keep silence, and while thou yet livest, meditate on death. 
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Greek literature from its earliest historical beginnings to 
its final extinction in the Middle Ages falls naturally under 
five periods. These are:—(1) Greece before the Persian 
wars ; (2) the ascendency of Athens; (3) the Alexandrian 
monarchies; (4) Greece under Rome; (5) the Byzantine 
empire of the East. The authors of epigrams included in 
this selection are spread over all these periods through a 
space of about fifteen centuries. 


I. Period of the lyric poets and of the complete political 
development of Greece, from the earliest time to the 
repulse of the Persian invasion, B.C. 480. 


MIMNERMUS of Smyrna fl. B.C. 634-600, and was the con- 
temporary of Solon. He is spoken of as the ‘inventor of 
elegy’, and was apparently the first to employ the elegiac 
metre in threnes and love-poems. Only a few fragments, 
about eighty lines in all, of his poetry survive. 


ie 
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ERINNA of Rhodes, the contemporary of Sappho according 
to ancient tradition, fl. 600 B.C., and died very young. There 
are three epigrams in the Palatine Anthology under her name, 
probably genuine: see Bergk, Zyr. Gv. iii. p. 141, and the note 
on IV. 6 of this selection. Besides the fragments given by 
Bergk, detached phrases of hers are probably preserved in 
Anth, Pal, vii. 12 and 13, and in the description by Christo- 
dorus of her statue in the gymnasium at Constantinople, 
Anth, Pal. ii, 108-110. She was included in the Garland of 
Meleager, who speaks, 7. 12, of the ‘sweet maiden-fleshed 
crocus of Erinna’. 

THEOGNIS of Megara, the celebrated elegiac and gnomic 
poet, fl. B.c. 548, and was still alive at the beginning of the 
Persian wars. The fragments we possess are from an Antho- 
logy of his works, and amount to about 1400 lines in all. He 
employed elegiac verse as a vehicle for every kind of political 
and social poetry ; some of the poems were sung to the flute 
at banquets and are more akin to lyric poetry; others, de- 
scribed as yy@par 8 édeyeias, elegiac sentences, can hardly 
be distinguished in essence from ‘hortatory’ epigrams, and 
two of them have accordingly been included as epigrams of 
Life in this selection. 

ANACREON of Teos in Ionia, B.C. 563-478, migrated with 
his countrymen to Abdera on the capture of Teos by the 
Persians, B.C. 540. He then lived for some years at the 
court of Polycrates of Samos (who died B.c. 522), and after- 
wards, like Simonides, at that of Hipparchus of Athens, 
finally returning to Teos, where he died at the age of 
eighty-five. Of his genuine poetry only a few inconsider- 
able fragments are left ; and his wide fame rests chiefly on 
the pseudo-Anacreontea, a collection of songs chiefly of a 
convivial and amatory nature, written at different times but 
all of a late date, which have come down to us in the form 
of an appendix to the Palatine Ms. of the Anthology, and 
from being used as a school-book have obtained a circula- 
tion far beyond their intrinsic merit. The Garland of 
Meleager, 4 35, speaks of ‘the unsown honeysuckle of 
Anacreon’, including both lyrical poetry (wé\wopa) and 
epigrams (éAeyor) as distinct from one another. The Pala- 
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tine Anthology contains twenty-one epigrams under his 
name, a group of twelve together (vi. 134-145) transferred 
bodily, it would seem, from some collection of his works, 
and the rest scattered; and there is one other in Planudes, 
Most are plainly spurious, and none certainly authentic ; 
but one of the two given here (III. 8) has the note of style of 
this period, and is probably genuine. The other (XI. 33) is 
obviously of Alexandrian date, and is probably by Leonidas 
of Tarentum. 

SIMONIDES of Ceos, B.C. 556-467, the most eminent of the 
lyric poets, lived for some years at the court of Hipparchus of 
Athens (B.C. 528-514), afterwards among the feudal nobility of 
Thessaly, and was again living at Athens during the Persian 
wars, The later years of his life were spent with Pindar and 
Aeschylus at the court of Hiero of Syracuse. He was in- 
cluded in the Garland of Maleager (Z. 8, ‘the fresh shoot of 
the vine-blossom of Simonides’); fifty-nine epigrams are 
under his name in the Palatine MS., and eighteen more in 
Planudes, besides nine others doubtfully ascribed to him. 
Several of his epigrams are quoted by Herodotus ; others 
are preserved by Strabo, Plutarch, Athenaeus, etc. In 
all, according to Bergk, we have ninety authentic epi- 
grams from his hand. There were two later poets of 
the same name, Simonides of Magnesia, who lived under 
Antiochus the Great about 200 B.c., and Simonides of 
Carystus, of whom nothing definite is known; some of the 
spurious epigrams may be by one or other of them. 

Beyond the point to which Simonides brought it the 
epigram never rose. In him there is complete ease of 
workmanship and mastery of form together with the noble 
and severe simplicity which later poetry lost. His dedi- 
cations retain something of the archaic stiffness; but his 
magnificent epitaphs are among our most precious inherit- 
ances from the greatest thought and art of Greece, 

BACCHYLIDES of lulis in Ceos flourished B.c. 470. He 
was the nephew of Simonides, and lived with him at the 
court of Hiero. There are only two epigrams in the 
Anthology under his name. The Garland of Meleager, 
4, 34, speaks of ‘the yellow ears from the blade of 
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Bacchylides’. This phrase may contain an allusion to his 
dedicatory epigram to the West Wind, IJ. 35 in this selection. 
Finally, forming the transition between this and the great 
Athenian period, comes AESCHYLUS, B.C. 525-456. That 
Aeschylus wrote elegiac verse, including a poem on the 
dead at Marathon, is certain; fragments are preserved by 
Plutarch and Theophrastus, and there is a well-supported 
tradition that he competed with Simonides on that occasion. 
As to the authorship of the two epigrams extant under his 
name there is much difference of opinion. Bergk does not 
come to any definite conclusion. Perhaps all that can be 
said is that they do not seem unworthy of him, and that 
they certainly have the style and tone of the best period, 
It is, however, suspicious that a poet of his great eminence 
should not be mentioned in the Garland of Maleager; for 
we can hardly suppose these epigrams, if genuine, either 
unknown to Meleager or intentionally omitted by him. 


Il. Pertod of the ascendency of Athens, and of the great 
dramatists and historians, from the repulse of the 
Persian invasion to the extinction of Greek freedom at 
the battle of Chaeronea, B.C. 480-338. 


In this period the epigram almost disappears, overwhelmed 
apparently by the greater forms of poetry which were then 
in their perfection. Between Simonides and Plato there is 
not a single name on our list, the lines on Euripides, Iv. 13 
in this selection, attributed to the historian THUCYDIDES 
(B.C. 471-401) being of later, probably of Alexandrian date ; 
and it is not till the period of the transition, the first half 
of the fourth century B.C., that the epigram begins to re- 
appear. About 400 B.C. a new grace and delicacy is added 
to it by PLATO (B.C. 429-347 ; the tradition, in itself probable, 
is that he wrote poetry when a very young man). Thirty- 
two epigrams in the Anthology are ascribed, some doubtfully, 
to one Plato or another; a few of obviously late date to a 
somewhat mythical PLATO JUNIOR (6 Ne@rtepos), and one to 
PLATO THE COMEDIAN (fl. 428-389), the contemporary and 
rival of Aristophanes. Ina note to II. 22 in this selection 
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something is said as to the authenticity of the epigrams 
ascribed to the great Plato. He was included in the Garland 
of Meleager, who speaks, //, 47-8, of ‘the golden bough of 
the ever-divine Plato, shining everywhere in excellence’— 
a phrase the more remarkable that it anticipates, and may 
even in some degree have suggested, the mystical golden 
bough of Virgil. 

To the same period belongs PARRHASIUS of Ephesus, who 

fl. 400 B.C., the most eminent painter of his time, in whose 
work the rendering of the ideal human form was considered 
to have reached its highest perfection. Two epigrams and > 
part of a third ascribed to him are preserved in Athenaeus. 
, DEMODOCUS of Leros,a small island in the Sporades, is 
probably to be placed here. Nothing is known as to his life, 
nor as to his date beyond the one fact that an epigram of 
his is quoted by Aristotle, Ez#. NV. vii.9. Four epigrams by 
him, all couplets containing a sarcastic point of the same 
kind, are preserved in the Palatine Anthology. 


III. Pertod of the great Alexandrian monarchies; from 
the accession of Alexander the Great to the annexation 
of Syria by the Roman Republic, B.C. 336-65. 


Throughout these three centuries epigrammatists flourished 
in great abundance, so much so that the epigram ranked as 
one of the important forms of poetry. After the first fifty 
years of the period there is no appreciable change in the 
manner and style of the epigram ; and so, in many cases 
where direct evidence fails, dates can only be assigned 
vaguely. The history of the Alexandrian epigram begins 
with two groups of poets, none of them quite of the first 
importance, but all of great literary interest, who lived just 
before what is known as the Alexandrian style became pro- 
nounced ; the first group continuing the tradition of pure 
Greece, the second founding the new style. After them the 
most important names, in chronological order, are Calli- 
machus of Alexandria, Leonidas of Tarentum, Theocritus 
of Syracuse, Antipater of Sidon, and Meleager of Gadara. 
These names show how Greek literature had now become 
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diffused with Greek civilisation through the countries bor- 
dering the eastern half of the Mediterranean. 
The period may then be conveniently subdivided under 
five heads— 
(1) Poets of Greece Proper and Macedonia, continuing the 
purely Greek tradition in literature. 
(2) Founders of the Alexandrian School.- 
(3) The earlier Alexandrians of the third century B.C. 
(4) The later Alexandrians of the second century B.C. 
(5) Just on the edge of this period, Meleager and his con- 
temporaries: transition to the Roman period. 


Zz 


(1) ADAEUS or ADDAEUS, called ‘the Macedonian’ in 
the title of one of his epigrams, was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Among his epigrams are epitaphs 
on Alexander and on Philip; his date is further fixed by 
the mention of Potidaea in another epigram, as Cassander, 
who died B.C. 296, changed the name of the city into 
Cassandrea. Eleven epigrams are extant under his name, 
but one is headed ‘ Adaeus of Mitylene’ and may be by a 
different hand, as Adaeus was a common Macedonian name. 
They are chiefly poems of country life, prayers to Demeter 
and Artemis, and hunting scenes, full of fresh air, with a 
serious sense of religion and something of Macedonian 
gravity. The picture they give of the simple and refined 
life of the Greek country gentleman, like Xenophon in his 
old age at Scillus, is one of the most charming and intimate 
glimpses we have of the ancient world, carried on quietly 
among the drums and tramplings of Alexander’s conquests, 
of which we are faintly reminded by another epigram on an 
Indian beryl]. 

ANVYTE of Tegea is one of the foremost names among the 
epigrammatists, and it is somewhat surprising that we know 
all but nothing of her from external sources. ‘The lilies of 
Anyte’ stand at the head of the list of poets in the Garland 
of Meleager, 7. 5; and Antipater of Thessalonica in a cata- 
logue of poetesses (Anth. Pal. ix. 26) speaks of ’Avitns Toya 
Onrdv"Opnpov. The only epigram which gives any clue to 
her date is one on the death of three Milesian girls in a 
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Gallic invasion, probably that of B.c. 279; but this is headed 
‘Anyte of Mitylene’, and is very possibly by another hand. 
A late tradition says that a statue of her was made by the 
sculptors Cephisodotus and Euthycrates, whose date is 
about 300 B.C., but we are not told whether they were her 
contemporaries. Twenty-four epigrams are ascribed to her, 
twenty of which seem genuine. They are so fine that some 
critics have wished to place her in the great lyric period ; 
but their deep and most refined feeling for nature rather 
belongs to this age. They are principally dedications and 
epitaphs, written with great simplicity of description and 
much of the grand style of the older poets, and showing (if 
the common theory as to her date be true) a deep and sym- 
pathetic study of Simonides. 

Probably to this group belong ace the following poets: 

HEGESIPPUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, three dedication and five epitaphs, in a simple 
and severe style. The reference in the Garland of Meleager, 
2, 25, to ‘the maenad grape-cluster of Hegesippus’ is so 
wholly inapplicable to these that we must suppose it to refer 
to a body of epigrams now lost, unless this be the same 
Hegesippus with the poet of the New Comedy who flourished 
at Athens about 300 B.c., and the reference be to him asa 
comedian rather than an epigrammatist. 

PERSES, called ‘the Theban’ in the heading of one epi- 
gram, ‘the Macedonian’ in that of another (no difference of 
style can be traced between them), a poet of the same type 
as Addaeus, with equal simplicity and good taste, but 
inferior power. The Garland of Meleager, /. 26, speaks of 
‘the scented rush of Perses’, There are nine epigrams of 
his in the Palatine Anthology, including some beautiful 
epitaphs. 

PHAEDIMUS of Bisanthe in Macedonia, author of an epic 
called the Heracleta according to Athenaeus. ‘The gilli- 
flower of Phaedimus’ is mentioned in the Garland of Mele- 
ager, 4.51. Two of the four epigrams under his name, a 
beautiful dedication, and a very noble epitaph, are in this 
selection; the other two, which are in the appendix of 
epigrams in mixed metres at the end of the Palatine 
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Anthology (Section xiii.) are very inferior, and seem to be 
by another hand. 


(2) Under this head is a group of three distinguished 
poets and critics: 


PHILETAS of Cos, a contemporary of Alexander, and tutor 
to the children of Ptolemy 1. He was chiefly distinguished 
as an elegiac poet. Theocritus (vii. 39) names him along with 
Asclepiades as his master in style, and Propertius repeatedly 
couples him in the same way with Callimachus. If one may 
judge from the few fragments extant, chiefly in Stobaeus, 
his poetry was simpler and more dignified than that of the 
Alexandrian school, of which he may be called the founder. 
He was also one of the earliest commentators on Homer, 
the celebrated Zenodotus being his pupil. 


SIMMIAS of Rhodes, who fl. rather before 300 B.C., and was 
the author of four books of miscellaneous poems including 
an epic history of Apollo. ‘ The tall wild-pear of Simmias’ 
is in the Garland of Meleager, 7 30. Two of the seven 
epigrams under his name in the Palatine Anthology are 
headed ‘Simmias of Thebes’, This would be the disciple 
of Socrates, best known as one of the interlocutors in the 
Phaedo. But these epigrams are undoubtedly of the Alex- 
andrian type, and quite in the same style as the rest; and 
the title is probably a mistake. Simmias is also the reputed 
author of several of the ypidou or pattern-poems at the end 
of the Palatine Ms. 

ASCLEPIADES, son of Sicelides of Samos, who flourished 
B.C. 290, one of the most brillant authors of the period. 
Theocritus (1. c. supra) couples him with Philetas as a model 
of excellence in poetry. This passage fixes his date towards 
the end of the reign of Ptolemy L, to whose wife Berenice 
and daughter Cleopatra there are references in his epigrams. 
There are forty-three epigrams of his in the Anthology ; 
nearly all of them amatory, with much wider range and 
more delicate feeling than most of the erotic epigrams, and 
all with the firm clear touch of the classical period. There 
are also one or two fine epitaphs. The reference in the 
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Garland of Meleager, 7. 46, to ‘the wind-flowers of the son 
of Sicelides’ is another of Meleager’s exquisite criticisms. 


(3) LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM is the reputed author of 
one hundred and eleven epigrams in the Anthology, chiefly 
dedicatory and sepulchral. In the case of some of these, 
however, there is confusion between him and his namesake, 
Leonidas of Alexandria, the author of about forty epigrams 
in the Anthology, who lived in the reign of Nero. In two 
epigrams Leonidas speaks of himself as a poor man, and in 
another, an epitaph written for himself, says that he led a 
wandering life and died far from his native Tarentum. His 
date is most nearly fixed by the inscription (Anzh. Pal. vi. 
130, attributed to him on the authority of Planudes) for a 
dedication by Pyrrhus of Epirus after a victory over Anti- 
gonus and his Gallic mercenaries, probably that recorded 
under B.C. 274. Tarentum, with the other cities of Magna 
Graecia, was about this time in the last straits of the struggle 
against the Italian confederacy; this or private reasons may 
account for the tone of melancholy in the poetry of Leonidas. 
He invented a particular style of dedicatory epigram, in 
which the implements of some trade or professon are enu- 
merated in ingenious circumlocutions; these have been 
singled out for special praise by Sainte-Beuve, but will 
hardly be interesting to many readers. The Garland of 
Meleager, 7, 15, mentions ‘the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas’, 
and the phrase well describes the diffuseness and slight want 
of firmness and colour in his otherwise graceful style. 

NossIs of Locri, in Magna Graecia, is the contemporary 
of Leonidas; her date being approximately fixed by an 
epitaph on Rhinthon of Syracuse, who flourished 300 B.C. 
We know a good many details about her from her eleven 
epigrams in the Anthology, some of which are only inferior 
to those of Anyte. The Garland of Meleager, /. 10, speaks 
of ‘the scented fair-flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets 
Love himself melted the wax’; and, like Anyte, she is men- 
tioned with the characteristic epithet ‘woman-tongued’, by 
Antipater of Thessalonica is his list of poetesses. She her- 
self claims (Auth. Pal. vii. 718) to be a rival of Sappho. 
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_ To the same, or a somewhat later date, must be assigned 
PHANIAS, the author of eight epigrams in the Anthology, 
four of which are dedications in the manner of Leonidas. 
‘The corn-flowers of Phanias’ are mentioned in the Garland 
of Meleager, 7. 20. The epitaph in this selection (II. 40) is, 
however, given by Planudes under the name of Theophanes, 
and may be by a different author. It is much simpler and 
finer than any of the rest. 

THEOCRITUS of Syracuse lived for some time at Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy I, about 280 B.c., and afterwards at 
Syracuse under Hiero 11. From some allusions to the latter 
in the Idyls, it seems that he lived into the first Punic war, 
which broke out B.C. 264. Twenty-nine epigrams are 
ascribed to him on some authority or other in the Antho- 
logy; of these Ahrens allows only nine as genuine 

NiciAs of Miletus, physician, scholar, and poet, was the 
contemporary and close friend of Theocritus. Idyl xi. is 
addressed to him, and the scholiast says he wrote an idyl in 
reply to it; Idyl xxii. was sent with the gift of an ivory 
spindle to his wife, Theugenis ; and one of Theocritus’ epi- 
erams (Anth, Pal. vi. 337) was written for him as a dedication. 
There are eight epigrams of his in the Anthology (Axzh. 
Pal. xi. 398 is wrongly attributed to him, and should be re- 
ferred to Nicarchus), chiefly dedications and inscriptions for 
rural places in the idyllic manner. ‘The green mint of 
Nicias’ is mentioned, probably with an allusion to his pro- 
fession, in the Garland of Meleager, /. 19. 

CALLIMACHUS of Alexandria, the most celebrated and 
the most wide in his influence of Alexandrian scholars and 
poets, was descended from the noble family of the Battiadae 
of Cyrene. He studied at Alexandria, and was appointed 
principal keeper of the Alexandrian library by Ptolemy 01, 
about the year 260 B.c. This position he held till his death 
twenty years later. He was a prolific author in both prose 
and verse. Sixty-three epigrams of his are preserved in 
the Palatine Anthology, and two more by Strabo and Athe- 
naeus; five others in the Anthology are ascribed to him on 
more or less doubtful authority. He brought to the epigram 
the utmost finish of which it is capable. Many of his epi- 
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grams are spoiled by over-elaboration and affected dainti- 


ness of style; but when he writes simply his execution is 
incomparable. The Garland of Meleager, / 21, speaks of 
‘the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of acid 
honey’; and there is in all his work a pungent flavour which 
is sometimes bitter and sometimes exquisite. 

POSIDIPPUS, the author of twenty-five extant epigrams, 
of which twenty are in the Anthology, is more than once 
referred to as ‘the epigrammatist’, and so is probably a 
different person from the comedian, the last distinguished 
name of the New Comedy, who began to exhibit after the 
death of Menander in B.c. 291. He probably lived some- 
what later; the Garland of Meleager, 7 45, couples ‘the 
wild corn-flowers of Posidippus and Hedylus’, and Hedylus 
was the contemporary of Callimachus. One of his epigrams 
refers to the Stoic Cleanthes, who became head of the school 
B.C. 263 and died about B.C. 220, as though already an old 
master. 

With Posidippus may be placed METRODORUS, the author 
of an epigram in reply to one by Posidippus (XII. 39, 40 in 
this selection). Whether this be contemporary or not, it 
can hardly be by the same Metrodorus as the forty arith- 
metical problems which are given in an appendix to the 
Palatine Anthology (Section xiv.), or the epigram on a 
Byzantine lawyer, Anzth. Pal. ix. 712. These may be all 
by a geometrician of the name who is mentioned as having 
lived in the age of Constantine. 

MOERO or Myro of Byzantium, daughter of the tragedian 
Homerus, flourished towards the end of the reign of Ptolemy 
Il., about 250 B.c. She wrote epic and lyric poetry as well 
as epigrams; a fragment of her epic called A/nemosyne is 
preserved in Athenaeus. Antipater of Thessalonica men- 
tions her in his list of famous poetesses. Of the ‘many 
martagon-lilies of Moero’ in the Anthology of Meleager 
(Garland, /. 5) only two are extant, both dedications. 

NICAENETUS of Samos flourished about the same time. 
There are four epigrams of his in the Anthology, and another 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who, in connexion with a Samian 
custom, adduces him as ‘a poet of the country’, He also 
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wrote epic poems. The Garland of Meleager, /. 29, speaks 
of ‘the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus’, 

EUPHORION of Chalcis in Euboea, grammarian and poet, 
was born B.C. 274, and in later life was chief librarian at 
the court of Antiochus the Great, who reigned B.c. 224-187. 
His poems, translated into Latin by C. Cornelius Gallus 


(Virgil, Zcl. vi. 64-73, x. 50, 51), had an immense reputation. 


His influence on Latin poetry provoked the well-known 
sneer of Cicero (Zusc. iii. 19) at the cantores Euphorionts ; 
cf. also Cic. de Div. ii. 64, and Suetonius, 7zberzus, c. 70. 
Only two epigrams of his are extant in the Palatine Antho- 
logy. The Garland of Meleager, 7. 23, speaks of ‘the rose- 
campion of Euphorion’, ~ 


RHIANUS of Crete flourished about 200 B.c., and was 
chiefly celebrated as an epic poet. Besides mythological 
epics, he wrote metrical histories of Thessaly, Elis, Achaea, 
and Messene ; Pausanias quotes verses from the last of these, 
Messen. i. 6, xvii. 11. Suetonius, fc. supra, mentions 
him along with Euphorion as having been greatly admired 
by Tiberius. There are nine epigrams by him, erotic and 
dedicatory, in the Palatine Anthology, and another is quoted 
by Athenaeus. The Garland of Meleager, ¢. 11, couples him 
with the marjoram-blossom. 


THEODORIDES of Syracuse, the author of nineteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, flourished towards the close of the 
third century B.C., one of his epigrams being an epitaph on 
Euphorion. He also wrote lyric poetry; Athenaeus men- 
tions a dithyrambic poem of his called the Centaurs, anda 
Hymn to Love. The Garland of Meleager, 2. 53, speaks of 
‘the fresh-blossoming festal wild-thyme of Theodorides’. 

A little earlier in date is MNASALCAS of Plataeae, near 
Sicyon, on whom Theodorides wrote an epitaph (Anth, Pal. 
xiii, 21), which speaks. of him as imitating Simonides, and 
criticises his style as turgid. This criticism is not borne 
out by his eighteen extant epigrams in the Palatine Antho- 
logy, which are in the best manner, with something of the 
simplicity of his great model, and even a slight austerity of 
style which takes us back to Greece Proper. The Garland 
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of Meleager seizes this quality when it speaks, /. 16, of ‘the 
tresses of the sharp pine of Mnasalcas’. 

Contemporary with Mnasalcas is PHAENNUS, coupled in 
the Garland of Meleager, 7. 30, with the terebinth or 
turpentine-tree (Péstacia terebinthus). Nothing else is 
known of him, and only two epigrams of his are extant. 

Moscuus of Syracuse, the last of the pastoral poets, 
flourished towards the end of the third century B.c., perhaps 
as late as B.C. 200 if he was the friend of the grammarian Aris- 
tarchus. A single epigram of his is extant in Planudes. 
The Palatine Anthology includes his idyll of Love the Run- 
away (ix. 440), and the lovely hexameter fragment by Cyrus 
(ix. 136), which has without authority been attributed to 
him and is generally included among his poems. 

To this period may belong DIOTIMUS, whose name is at 
the head of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. One of 
these is headed ‘Diotimus of Athens’, one ‘ Diotimus of 
Miletus’, the rest have the name simply. Nothing is known 
from other sources of any one of them. An Athenian 
Diotimus was one of the orators surrendered to Antipater 
B.C. 322, and some of the epigrams might be of that period. 
A grammarian Diotimus of Adramyttium is mentioned in 
an epigram by Aratus of Soli (who fl. 270 B.c.) ; perhaps he 
was the poet of the Garland of Meleager, which speaks, 
?, 27, of ‘the quince from the boughs of Diotimus’, 

AUTOMEDON of Aetolia is the author of an epigram in 
the Palatine Anthology, of which the first two lines are in 
Planudes under the name of Theocritus; it is in his manner, 
and in the best style of this period. There are twelve other 
epigrams by an Automedon of the Roman period in the 
Anthology, one of them headed ‘Automedon of Cyzicus’. 
From internal evidence these belong to the reign of Nerva 
or Trajan. An Automedon was one of the poets in the 
Anthology of Philippus (Garland, /. 11), but is most pro- 
bably different from both of these, as that collection cannot 
well be put later than the reign of Nero, and purports to 
include only poets subsequent to Meleager : cf. supra, p. 17. 

THEAETETUS is only known as the author of three epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology (a fourth usually ascribed 
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to him, Axth. Pal. vii. 444, should be referred to Theaetetus 
Scholasticus,zz/ra, p. 334),and two more in Diogenes Laértius. 
From one of these last, an epitaph on the philosopher Crantor, 
who died soon after 300 B.C., he may be probably identified 
with the Theaetetus praised by Callimachus (Auth. Pal. ix. 
565) as having abandoned poetry for philosophy. 


(4) ALCAEUS of Messene, who flourished 200 B.C, repre- 
sents the literary and political energy still surviving in 
Greece under the Achaean League. Many of his epigrams 
touch on the history of the period; several are directed 
against Philip 111. of Macedonia. The earliest to which a 
date can be fixed is on the destruction of Macynus in 
Aetolia by Philip, B.c. 218 or 219 (Polyb. iv. 65), and the 
latest on the dead at the battle of Cynoscephalae, B.c. 197, 
written before their bones were collected and buried by 
otder of Antiochus B.c. 191. This epigram is mentioned 
by Plutarch as having given offence to the Roman general 
Flamininus, on account of its ascribing to the Aetolians an 
equal share with the Romans in the honour of the victory. 
Another is on the freedom of Flamininus, proclaimed at the 
Isthmia B.c. 196. An Alcaeus was one of the Epicurean 
philosophers expelled from Rome by decree of the Senate 
in B.C. 173, and may be the same. Others of his epigrams 
are on literary subjects. All are written in a hard style. 
There are twenty-two in all in the Anthology. Some of 
them are headed ‘ Alcaeus of Mitylene’, but there is no 
doubt as to the authorship; the confusion of this Alcaeus 
with the lyric poet of Mitylene could only be made by one 
very ignorant of Greek literature. The Garland of Mele- 
ager, /, 13, couples him with the hyacinth. 

Of the same period is DAMAGETUS, the author of twelve 
epigrams in the Anthology, and included as ‘a dark violet’ 
in the Garland of Meleager, 7. 21. They are chiefly epi- 
taphs, and are in the best style of the period. 

DIoNysius of Cyzicus must have flourished soon after 
200 B.C. from his epitaph on Eratosthenes, who died B.C. 196. 
Eight other epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, and four 
more in Planudes, are attributed to a Dionysius. One is 
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headed ‘ Dionysius of Andros’, one ‘ Dionysius of Rhodes’ 
(it isan epitaph on a Rhodian), one ‘ Dionysius the Sophist’, 
the others ‘ Dionysius’ simply. There were certainly several 
authors of the name, which was one of the commonest in 
Greece; but no distinction in style can be traced among 
these epigrams, and there is little against the theory that 
most if not all are by the same author, Dionysius of Cyzicus. 

DIOSCORIDES, the author of forty-one epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, lived at Alexandria early in the second 
century B.c. An epitaph of his on the comedian Machon 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who also says that Machon was 
master to Aristophanes of Byzantium, who flourished 200 
B.C. His style shows imitation of Callimachus; the Gar- 
land of Meleager, 2 23, speaks of him as ‘the spice- praut of 
the Muses’, 

ARTEMIDORUS, a grammarian, pupil of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium and contemporary of Aristarchus, flourished 
about 180 B.c., and is the author of two epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, both mottoes, the one for a Theocritus, 
the other for a collection of the bucolic poets. The former 
is attributed in the Palatine Ms. to Theocritus himself, but 
is assigned to Artemidorus on the authority of a MS. of 
Theocritus. 

PAMPHILUS, also a grammarian, and pupil to Aristarchus, 
was one of the poets in the Garland of Meleager (¢. 17, ‘the 
spreading plane of the song of Pamphilus’). Only two epi- 
grams of his are extant in the Anthology. : 

ANTIPATER OF SIDON is one of the most interesting 
figures of the close of this century, when Greek education 
began to permeate the Roman upper classes, Little is 
known about his life; part of it was spent at Rome in the 
society of the most cultured of the nobility. Cicero, Or, iii. 
194, makes Crassus and Catulus speak of him as familiarly 
known to them, but then dead ; the scene of the dialogue is 
laid in B.C. 91. Cicero and Pliny also mention the curious 
fact that he had an attack of fever on his birthday every 
winter. ‘The young Phoenician cypress of Antipater’, in 
the Garland of Meleager, /, 42, refers to him as one of the 
more modern poets in that collection. 
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- There is much confusion in the Anthology between him 
and his equally prolific namesake of the next century, 
Antipater of Thessalonica. The matter would take long 
to disentagle completely. In brief the facts are these. In 
the Palatine Anthology there are one hundred and seventy- 
eight epigrams, of which forty-six are ascribed to Antipater 
of Sidon and thirty-six to Antipater of Thessalonica, the 
remaining ninety-six being headed ‘Antipater’ merely, 
Twenty-eight other epigrams are given as by one or other 
in Planudes and Diogenes Laértius. Jacobs assigns ninety 
epigrams in all to the Sidonian poet. Most of them are 
epideictic ; a good many are on works of art and literature ; 
there are some very beautiful epitaphs. There is in his 
work a tendency towards diffuseness which goes with his 
talent in improvisation mentioned by Cicero. 

To this period seem to belong the following poets, of 
whom little or nothing is known: ARISTODICUS of Rhodes, 
author of two epigrams in the Palatine Anthology: ARIS- 
TON, author of three or four epigrams in the style of 
Leonidas of Tarentum: HERMOCREON, author of one 
dedication in the Palatine Anthology and another in Pla- 
nudes: and TYMNES author of seven epigrams in the 
Anthology, and included in the Garland of Meleager, 
Z. 19, with the ‘the fair-foliaged white poplar’ for his cog- 
nisance. 


~ (5) MELEAGER son of Eucrates was born at the partially 
Hellenised town of Gadara in Northern Palestine (the 
Ramoth-Gilead of the Old Testament), and educated at 
Tyre. His later life was spent in the island of Cos, where 
he died at an advanced age. The scholiast to the Palatine 
MS. says he flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus ; this 
was Seleucus VI. Epiphanes, who reigned B.C. 95-93. The 
date of his celebrated Anthology cannot be much later, 
as it did not include the poems of his fellow-townsman 
Philodemus, who flourished about B.c. 60 or a little earlier. 
Like his contemporary Menippus, also a Gadarene, he wrote 
what were known as oovdoyéAova, miscellaneous prose 
essays putting philosophy in popular form with humorous 
BS 
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illustrations. These are completely lost, but we have frag- 
ments of the Saturae Menippeae of Varo written in imitation 
of them, and they seem to have had a reputation like that of 
Addison and the English essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Meleager’s fame however is securely founded on the 


one hundred and thirty-four epigrams of his own which he — 


included in his Anthology. Some further account of the 
erotic epigrams, which are about four-fifths of the whole 
number, is given above, p. 35. For all of these the Mss. of 
the Anthology are the sole source. 

Di1opDoRUS of Sardis, commonly called ZONAS, is spoken 
of by Strabo, who was a friend of his kinsman Diodorus the 
younger (see zzfra, p. 324), as having flourished at the time 
of the invasion of Asia by Mithridates B.c.88. He was a 
distinguished orator. Both of these poets were included in 
the Anthology of Philippus, and in the case of some of the 
epigrams it is not quite certain to which of the two they 
should be referred. Eight are usually ascribed to Zonas: 
they are chiefly dedicatory and pastoral, with great beauty 
of style and feeling for nature. 

ERYCIUS of Cyzicus flourished about the middle of the 
first century B.C. One of his epigrams is on an Athenian 
woman who had in early life been captured at the sack of 
Athens by Sulla B.c. 80; another is against a grammarian 
Parthenius of Phocaea, possibly the same who was the 
master of Virgil. Of the fourteen epigrams in the Antho- 
logy under the name of Erycius one is headed ‘ Erycius the 
Macedonian’ and may be by a different author. 

PHILODEMUS of Gadara was a distinguished Epicurean 
philosopher who lived at Rome in the best society of the 
Ciceronian age. He was an intimate friend of Piso, the 
Consul of B.c. 58, to whom two of his epigrams are 
addressed. Cicero, 7x Pis. 68 foll., where he attacks Piso 
for consorting with Graeculi, almost goes out of his way to 
compliment Philodemus on his poetical genius and the 
unusual literary culture which he combined with the pro- 
fession of philosophy: and again in the de Finzbus speaks of 
him as ‘a most worthy and learned man’. He is also 
referred to by Horace, 1 Sav. ii. 121. Thirty-two of his 
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epigrams, chiefly amatory, are in the Anthology, and five 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful authority. 


IV. Roman period; from the establishment of the Empire 
to the decay of art and letters after the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, B.C. 30-A.D. 180. 


This period falls into three subdivisions; (1) poets of the 
Augustan age ; (2) those of what may roughly be called the 
Neronian age, about the middle of the first century ; and (3) 
those of the brief and partial renascence of art and letters 
under Hadrian, which, before the accession of Commodus, 
had again sunk away, leaving a period of some centuries 
almost wholly without either, but for the beginnings of 
Christian art and the writings of the earlier Fathers of the 
Church. Even from the outset of this period the epigram 
begins to fall off. There is a tendency to choose trifling 
subjects, and treat them either sentimentally or cynically. 
The heaviness of Roman workmanship affects all but a few 
of the best epigrams, and there is a loss of simplicity and 
clearness of outline. Many of the poets of this period, 
if not most, lived as dependants in wealthy Roman families 
and wrote to order: and we see in their work the bad results 
of an excessive taste for rhetoric and the practice of fluent 
but empty improvisation. 


(1) ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA, the author of upwards 
of a hundred epigrams in the Anthology, is the most copious 
and perhaps the most interesting of the Augustan epi- 
grammatists. There are many allusions in his work to 
contemporary history. He lived under the patronage of 
L. Calpurnius Piso, consul in B.C. 15, and afterwards pro- 
consul of Macedonia for several years, and was appointed 
by him governor of Thessalonica. One of his epigrams 
celebrates the foundation of Nicopolis by Octavianus, after 
the battle of Actium ; another anticipates his victory over 
the Parthians in the expedition of B.c. 20; another is 
addressed to Gaius Caesar, who died in A.D. 4. None can 
be ascribed certainly to a later date than this. 
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ANTIPHANES the Macedonian is the author of ten epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology; one of these, however, 
is headed ‘Antiphanes of Megalopolis’ and may be by a 
different author. There is no precise indication of time in 
his poems. 

BIANOR of Bithynia is the author of twenty-two epigrams 
in the Anthology. One of them is on the destruction of 
Sardis by an earthquake in A.D. 17. He is fond of senti- 
mental treatment, which sometimes touches pathos but often 
becomes trifling. 

CRINAGORAS of Mitylene lived at Rome as a sort of court 
poet during the latter part of the reign of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Strabo as a contemporary of some distinc- 
tion. In one of his epigrams he blames himself for hanging 
on to wealthy patrons; several others are complimentary 
verses sent with small presents to the children of his aristo- 
cratic friends: one is addressed to young Marcellus with 
a copy of the poems of Callimachus. Others are on the 
return of Marcellus from the Cantabrian war, B.c. 25; on 
the victories of Tiberius in Armenia and Germany; and on 
Antonia, daughter of the triumvir and wife of Drusus. 
Another, written in the spirit of that age of tourists, speaks 
of undertaking a voyage from Asia to Italy, visiting the 
Cyclades and Corcyra on the way. Fifty-one epigrams 
are attributed to him in the Anthology ; one of these, how- 
ever (Anth. Pal. ix. 235), is on the marriage of Berenice of 
Cyrene to Ptolemy III. Euergetes, and must be referred to 
Callimachus or one of his contemporaries. 

Droporus, son of Diopeithes of Sardis, also called 
Diodorus the Younger, in distinction to Diodorus Zonas 
(supra, p. 322), is mentioned as a friend of his own by 
Strabo, and was a historian and melic poet besides being 
an epigrammatist. Seventeen of the epigrams in the 
Anthology under the name of Diodorus are usually as- 
cribed to him, and include a few fine epitaphs, 

EUVENUS of Ascalon is probably the author of eight 
epigrams in the Anthology ; but some of these may belong 
to other epigrammatists of the same name, Euenus of Athens, 
Euenus of Sicily, and Euenus Grammaticus, unless the last 
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two of these are the same person. Euenus of Athens has 
been doubtfully identified with Euenus of Paros, an elegiac 
poet of some note contemporary with Socrates, mentioned 
in the Phaedo and quoted by Aristotle: and it is just 
possible that some of the best of the epigrams, most of which 
are on works of art, may be his. - 

PARMENIO the Macedonian is the author of sixteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, very various in subject and for the 
most part undistinguished. 

These seven poets were included in the Anthology of 
Philippus ; of the same period, but not mentioned by name 
in the proem by that collection, are the following :— 

APOLLONIDES, author of thirty-one epigrams in the 
Anthology, perhaps the same with an Apollonides of 
Nicaea mentioned by Diogenes Laértius as having lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. One of his epigrams refers to the 
retirement of Tiberius at Rhodes from B.C. 6 to A.D. 2, and 
another mentions D. Laelius Balbus, who was consul in 
B.C. 6, as travelling in Greece. 

GAETULICUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology (vi. 154 and vii. 245 are wrongly ascribed to him) 
is usually identified with Gn. Lentulus Gaetulicus, legate of 
Upper Germany, executed on suspicion of conspiracy by 
Caligula, A.D. 39, and mentioned as a writer of amatory 
poetry by Martial and Pliny. But the identification is very 
doubtful, and perhaps he rather belongs to the second 
century A.D. No precise date is indicated in any of the 
epigrams. 

POMPEIUS, author of two epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, also called Pompeius the Younger, is generally 
identified with M. Pompeius Theophanes, son of Theo- 
phanes of Mitylene the friend of Pompey the Great, and 
himself a friend of Tiberius according to Strabo. Two 
epigrams ascribed to Phanias and Perses in the Palatine 
Anthology (vii. 537, 539) are given under the name of Theo- 
phanes, and one, headed adéororoy in the Palatine An- 
thology (ix. 647), under the name of Pompeius, by Planudes : 
probably the ascription is to this poet in each case. 

To the same period probably belong QUINTUS MAECIUS 
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or MACCIUS, author of twelve epigrams in the Anthology, 
and MARCUS ARGENTARIUS, perhaps the same with a rhe- 
torician Argentarius mentioned by the elder Seneca, author 
of thirty-seven epigrams, chiefly amatory and convivial, 
some of which have much grace and fancy. Others place 
him in the age of Hadrian. 


(2) PHILIPPUS of Thessalonica was the compiler of an 
Anthology of epigrammatists subsequent to Meleager (see 
above, p. 16 foll.) and is himself the author of seventy-four 
extant epigrams in the Anthology besides six more dubi- 
ously ascribed to him. He wrote epigrams of all sorts, 
mainly imitated from older writers and showing but little 
original power or imagination. The latest certain historical 
allusion in his own work is one to Agrippa’s mole at Puteoli, 
but Antiphilus, who was included in his collection, certainly 
wrote in the reign of Nero, and probably Philippus was 
of about the same date. Most of his epigrams being merely 
rhetorical. exercises on stock themes give no clue to his 
precise period. 

ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium, whose date is fixed by his 
epigram on the restoration of liberty to Rhodes by the 
emperor Nero, A.D. 53 (Tac. Azz, xii. 58), is the author of 
forty-nine epigrams in the Anthology, besides three doubt- 
ful. Among them are some graceful dedications, pastoral 
epigrams, and sea-pieces. The pretty epitaph on Agricola 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 549) gives no clue to his date, as it certainly 
is not on the father-in-law of Tacitus, and no other person 
of the name appears to be mentioned in history. 

To the same period seems to belong ISIDORUS AEGE- 
ATES, author of five epigrams in the Anthology, two of them 
in iambic verse, Aegae was one of the commonest names 
of Greek towns; the most famous was in Euboea, but there 
were others in Achaia, Macedonia, Mysia, and Cilicia. An 
Isidorus Scholasticus Bolbythiotes (the last sounds like an 
Egyptian name, but there was a town Bolbe on the lake of 
the same name in Macedonia), author of one epigram in the 
Anthology which might be of the same period, is generally 
considered to be a different person. 
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JULIUS POLYAENUS is the author of a group of three epi- 
grams (Anth. Pal. ix. 7-9), which have a high seriousness 
rare in the work of this period. He has been probably 
identified with a C. Julius Polyaenus who is known from 
coins to have been a duumvir of Corinth (Colonia Julia) 
under Nero. He was a native of Corcyra, to which he 
retired after a life of much toil and travel, apparently as a 
merchant. The epigram by Polyaenus of Sardis (Auth. Pal. 
ix. 1), usually referred to the same author, is in a completely 
different manner. 

LUCILIUS, the author of one hundred and twenty-three 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology (twenty others are of 
doubtful authorship) was, as we learn from himself, a gram- 
Marian at Rome and a pensioner of Nero. He published 
two volumes of epigrams, somewhat like those of Martial, 
in a satiric and hyperbolical style.t 

NICARCHUS is the author of forty-two epigrams of the 
same kind as those of Lucilius. Another given under his 
name (Azth. Pal. vii. 159) is of the early Alexandrian period, 
perhaps by Nicias of Miletus, as the converse mistake is 
made in the Palatine MS. with regard to xi. 398. A large 
proportion of his epigrams are directed against doctors. 
There is nothing to fix the precise part of the century in 
which he lived. 

To some part of this century also belong SECUNDUS of 
Tarentum and MyYRINUS, each the author of four epigrams 
in the Anthology. Nothing further is known of either. 


(3) STRATO of Sardis, the collector of the Anthology 
called Modca Ia:écxyn Stpatwvos and extant, apparently in 
an imperfect and mutilated form, as the twelfth section or 
first appendix of the Palatine Anthology, may be placed 
with tolerable certainty in the reign of Hadrian. Besides 
his ninety-four epigrams preserved in his own Anthology, 
five others are attributed to him in the Palatine Anthology, 
and one more in Planudes. For a fuller discussion of his 
date see above, p. 18. 


1 The spelling Zwcé//ius is a mere barbarism, the / being doubled to indicate 
the long vowel: so we find ZrarvANuos, etc. 
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AMMIANUS is the author of twenty-nine epigrams in the 
Anthology, all irrisory. One of them (Anth. Pal. xi. 226) 
is imitated from Martial, ix. 30. Another sneers at the 
neo-Atticism which had become the fashion in Greek prose 
writing. His date is fixed by an attack on Antonius 
Polemo, a well-known sophist of the age of Hadrian. 

THYMOCLES is only known from his single epigram in 
Strato’s Anthology. It is in the manner of Callimachus 
and may perhaps be of the Alexandrian period. 

To this or an earlier date belongs ARCHIAS of Mitylene, 
the author of a number of miscellaneous epigrams, chiefly 
imitated from older writers such as Antipater and Leonidas. 
Forty-one epigrams in all are attributed on some authority 
to one Archias or another; most have the name simply; 
some are headed ‘ Archias the Grammarian’, ‘ Archias the 
Younger’, ‘Archias the Macedonian ’,‘ Archias of Byzantium’. 
All are sufficiently like each other in style to be by the same 
hand. Some have been attributed to Cicero’s client, Archias 
of Antioch, but they seem to be of a later period. 

To the age of Hadrian also belongs the epigram inscribed 
on the Memnon statue at Thebes with the name of its 
author, ASCLEPIODOTUS, IX. Ig in this selection. 

CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS of Alexandria, mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, who gave his name to the 
Ptolemaic system of the heavens, flourished in the latter 
half of the second century. His chief works are the Meyddn 
Lwvrakis Ths Aoctpovouias in thirteen books, known to the 
middle Ages in its Arabian translation under the title of 
the Almagest, and the Tewypadixy ‘Thrynous in eight books. 
He also wrote on astrology, chronology, and music. A 
single epigram of his on his favourite science is preserved 
in the Anthology. Another commonplace couplet under the 
name of Ptolemaeus is probably by some different author. 

LUCIAN of Samosata in Commagene, perhaps the most 
important figure in the literature of this period, was born 
about A.D. 120. He practised as an advocate at Antioch, 
and travelled very extensively throughout the empire. He 
was appointed procurator of a district of Egypt by Com- 
modus (emperor A.D, 180-192) and probably died about 
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A.D. 200. Besides his voluminous prose works he is the 
author of forty epigrams in the Anthology, and fourteen 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful or insufficient 
authority. 

To some part of this period appear to belong ALPHEUS of 
Mitylene, author of twelve epigrams, some school-exercises, 
others on ancient towns, Mycenae, Argos, Tegea, and Troy, 
which he appears to have visited as a tourist ; CARPYLLIDES 
or CARPHYLLIDES, author of one fine epitaph and another 
dull epigram in the moralising vein of this age: GLAUCUS 
of Nicopolis, author of six epigrams (one is headed ‘ Glaucus 
of Athens’, but is in the same late imperial style; and in 
this period the citizenship of Athens was sold for a trifle by 
the authorities to any one who cared for it: cf. the epigram 
of Automedon, Axth. Pal. xi. 319); and SATYRUS (whose 
name is also given as Satyrius, Thyilus, Thyillus, and Satyrus 
Thyillus), author of nine epigrams, chiefly dedications and 
pastoral pieces, some of them of great delicacy and beauty. 


V. Byzantine period; from the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople, A.D. 330, to the formation of 
the Palatine Anthology in the reign of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenttus, about the middle of the tenth century. 


For the first two centuries of this period hardly any 
names have to be chronicled. Literature had almost 
ceased to exist except among lexicographers and gram- 
marians; and though epigrams, Christian and pagan, 
continued to be written, they are for the most part of no 
literary account whatever. One name only of importance 
meets us before the reign of Justinian. 

PALLADAS of Alexandria is the author of one hundred 
and fifty-one epigrams (besides twenty-three more doubtful) 
in the Anthology. His sombre figure is one of the last of 
the purely pagan world in its losing battle against Christi- 
anity. One of the epigrams attributed to him on the 
authority of Planudes is an eulogy on the celebrated 
Hypatia, daughter of Theon of Alexandria, whose tragic 
death took place A.D. 415 in the reign of Theodosius the 
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Second. Another was, according to a scholium in the 
Palatine Ms., written in the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens, joint-emperors 364-375 A.D. The epigram on the 
destruction of Berytus, Ix. 27 in this selection, gives no 
certain argument of date. Palladas was a grammarian 
by profession. An anonymous epigram (Auth. Pal. ix. 
380) speaks of him as of high poetical reputation; and, 
indeed, in those dark ages the bitter force that underlies his 
harsh thought and half-barbarous language is enough to 
give him a place of note. Casaubon dismisses him in two 
contemptuous words, as ‘ versificator insulsissimus’; this is 
true of a great part of his work, and would perhaps be true 
of it all but for the saeva indignatio which kindles the verse, 
not into the flame of poetry, but as it were to a dull red 
heat. There is little direct allusion in his epigrams to the 
struggle against the new religion. One epigram speaks 
obscurely of the destruction of the idols of Alexandria 
by the Christian populace in the archiepiscopate of Theo- 
philus, A.D. 389; another in even more enigmatic language 
(Anth. Pal. x. 90) seems to be a bitter attack on the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection; and a scornful couplet against 
the swarms of Egyptian monks might have been written by 
a Reformer of the sixteenth century. For the most part 
his sympathy with the losing side is only betrayed in his 
despondency over all things. But it is in his criticism 
of life that the power of Palladas lies; with a remorse- 
lessness like that of Swift he tears the coverings from 
human frailty and holds it up in its meanness and misery. 
The lines on the Descent of Man (Ath. Pal. x. 45), which 
unfortunately cannot be included in this selection, fall-as 
heavily on the Neo-Platonist martyr as on the Christian 
persecutor, and remain even now among the most mordant 
sarcasms ever passed upon mankind. 

To the same period in thought—beyond this there is no 
clue to their date—belong AESOPUS and GLYCON, each the 
author of a single epigram in the Palatine Anthology. 
They belong to the age of the Byzantine metaphrasts, 
when infinite pains were taken to rewrite well-known 
poems or passages in different metres, by turning Homer 
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into elegiacs or iambics, and recasting pieces of Euripides 
or Menander as epigrams. 

A century later comes the Byzantine lawyer, MARIANUS, 
mentioned by Suidas as having flourished in the reign of 
Anastasius I, A.D. 491-518. He turned Theocritus and 
Apollonius Rhodius into iambics. There are six epigrams 
of his in the Anthology, all descriptive, on places in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. 

At the court of Justinian, A.D. 527-565, Greek poetry 
made its last serious effort ; and together with the imposing 
victories of Belisarius and the final codification of Roman 
law carried out by the genius of Tribonian, his reign is 
signalised by a group of poets who still after three hundred 
years of barbarism handled the old language with remark- 
able grace and skill, and who, though much of their work is 
but clever imitation of the antique, and though the verbosity 
and vague conventionalism of all Byzantine writing keeps 
them out of the first rank of epigrammatists, are neverthe- 
less not unworthy successors of the Alexandrians, and 
represent a culture which died hard. Most, if not all of 
them, were either lawyers and jurists, or high officials in 
the civil service or the imperial household. 

AGATHIAS son of Mamnonius, poet and historian, was 
born at Myrina in Mysia about the year 536 AD. He 
received his early education in Alexandria, and at eighteen 
went to Constantinople to study law. Soon afterwards he 
published a volume of poems called Daphnzaca in nine 
books. The preface to it (Auth, Pal. vi. 80) is still extant, 
and many of his epigrams were no doubt included in it. 
His History, which breaks off abruptly in the fifth book, 
covers the years 553-558 A.D.; in the preface to it he 
speaks of his own early works, including his Anthology of 
recent and contemporary epigrams, of which a further 
account is given above, p. 19 foll. One of the most pleasant 
of his poems is an epistle to his friend Paulus Silentiarius, 
written from a country house on the opposite coast of the 
Bosporus, where he had retired to pursue his legal studies 
away from the temptations of the city. He tells us him- 
self that law was distasteful to him, and that his time was 
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chiefly spent in the study of ancient poetry and history. In 
later life he seems to have returned to Myrina, where he 
carried out improvements in the town and was regarded as 
the most distinguished of the citizens (Amth. Pal. ix. 662). 
He is believed to have died about 582 A.D. Agathias is the 
author of ninety-seven epigrams in the Anthology, in a 
facile and diffuse style; often they are exorbitantly long, 
some running to twenty-four and even twenty-eight lines. 
A number of Christian epigrams of his have also been pre- 
served, some of which (eg. Ath. Pal. i. 37-39) are not 
unworthy of a place alongside these of the classical Greek 
poets. 

ARABIUS, author of seven epigrams in the Anthology, is 
called Scholasticus or (in the Byzantine usage) lawyer. 
Four of his epigrams are on works of art, one is a descrip- 
tion of an imperial villa on the coast near Constantinople, 
and the other two are in praise of Longinus, prefect of 
Constantinople under Justinian. One of the last is referred 
to in an epigram by Macedonius (Anth. Pal. x. 380). 

ERATOSTHENES, called Scholasticus, is the author of five 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology. Epigrams by Julianus, 
Macedonius, and Paulus Silentiarius, are ascribed to him in 
other MSS., and from this fact, as well as from the evidence 
of the style, he may be confidently placed under the same 
date. Nothing further is known of him. 

JOANNES BARBUCALLUS, also called JOANNES GRAM- 
MATICUS, is the author of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. 
Three of them are on the destruction of Berytus by earth- 
quake in A.D. 551: from these it may be conjectured that 
he had studied at the great school of civil law there. As to 
his name a scholiast in Ms, Pal. says, éOvcxov éoti dvopa. 
BapBovkdaAn yap worms év Tots [évtds]"IBnpos Tob ToTapod. 
But this seems to be an incorrect reminiscence of the name 
’ApBovxddn, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 

JULIANUS, commonly called JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS, is 
the author of seventy epigrams (and two more doubtful) in 
the Anthology. His full title is ao tardpyov Aiydrrov, 
or ex-prefect of a division of Egypt, the same office which 
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Lucian had held under Commodus. His date is fixed by 
two epitaphs on Hypatius, brother of the emperor Anasta- 
sius, who was put to death by Justinian in A.D. 532. 

LEONTIUS, called Scholasticus, author of twenty-four 
epigrams in the Anthology, is generally identified with a 
Leontius Referendarius, mentioned by Procopius under this 
reign. The Referendarii were a board of high officials, 
who, according to the commentator on the Wotitia imperii, 
transmitted petitions and cases referred from the lower 
courts to the Emperor, and issued his decisions upon 
them. Under Justinian they were eighteen in number, 
and were spectabiles, their president being a Comes, One of 
the epigrams of Leontius is on Gabriel, prefect of Con- 
stantinople under Justinian; another is on the famous 
charioteer Porphyrius. Most of them are on works 
of art. 

MACEDONIUS of Thessalonica, mentioned by Suidas s. v. 
*Ayaias as consul in the reign of Justinian, is the author of 
forty-four epigrams in the Anthology, the best of which are 


_ some delicate and fanciful amatory pieces. 


PAULUS, always spoken of with his official title of SILEN- 
TIARIUS, author of seventy-nine epigrams (and six others 
doubtful in the Anthology, is the most distinguished poet 
of this period. Our knowledge of him is chiefly derived 
from Agathias, (7st. v. 9, who says he was of noble birth 
and great wealth, and head of the thirty Silentiarii, or 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, who were among the highest 
functionaries of the Byzantine court. Two of his epigrams 
are replies to two others by Agathias (Anth. Pal. v. 292, 
293; 299, 300); another is on the death of Damocharis of 
Cos, Agathias’ favourite pupil, lamenting with almost literal 
truth that the harp of the Muses would thenceforth be 
silent. Besides the epigrams, we possess a long description 
of the church of Saint Sophia by him, partly in iambics and 
partly in hexameters, and a poem in dimeter iambics on the 
hot springs of Pythia. The ‘grace and genius beyond his 
age’, which Jacobs justly attributes to him, reach their 
highest point in his amatory epigrams, forty in number, 
some of which are not inferior to those of Meleager. 
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RUFINUS, author of thirty-nine (and three more doubtful) 
amatory epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, is no doubt of 
the same period. In the heading of one of the epigrams he 
is called Rufinus Domesticus. The exact nature of his 
public office cannot be determined from this title. A 
Domestic was at the head of each of the chief departments 
of the imperial service. 

THEAETETUS, called Scholasticus, is named as the author 
of four epigrams in the Palatine and three more in the 
Planudean Anthology. His date is fixed by allusions to 
Domninus, prefect of Constantinople under the elder Justin, 
and to Julianus Antecessor, the celebrated jurist to whom 
Priscian dedicated his famous Latin Grammar. 

Probably to the same period belongs the THEOPHANES 
named as the author of two epigrams in the miscellaneous 
appendix (xv.) to the Palatine Anthology, one of them in 
answer to an epigram by Constantinus Siculus, as to whose 
date there is the same uncertainty. 

To the reign of Justinian also belongs the celebrated 
Syrian philosopher DAMASCIUS, or the Damascene (his 
own name has not been recorded), author of a single fine 
couplet in the Anthology. His philosophical works are 
both numerous and important, but he is not known other- 
wise as a verse-writer. He was the last head of the Neo- 
Platonic School, and the last person who taught from the 
chair of Plato. When Justinian closed the Schools of 
Athens A.D. 529, Damascius was one of the seven philoso- 
phers who sought refuge from Christian intolerance at the 
Court of Khosru Nushirwan, and who on their return were 
expressly exempted by treaty from the penal laws against 
Pagans. The story is given by Gibbon, c. xl. 

With this brief latter summer the history of Greek poetry 
practically ends. The epigrams of Damocharis, the pupil of 
Agathias, seem already to show the decomposition of the art. 
The imposing fabric of empire reconstructed by the genius 
of Justinian and his ministers had no solidity, and was 
crumbling away even before the death of its founder: while 
the great plague, beginning in the fifteenth year of Justinian, 
continued for no less than fifty-two years to ravage every 
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province of the empire and depopulate whole cities and 
provinces, In such a period as this the fragile and exotic 
poetry of the Byzantine Renaissance could not sustain itself. 
Political and theological epigrams continued to be written 
in profusion ; but the collections may be searched through 
in vain for a single touch of imagination or beauty. Under 
Constantine VII. (emperor A.D. QII-959) comes the last 
shadowy name in the Anthology. 

COMETAS, called Chartularius or Keeper of the Records, 
is the author of six epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, 
besides a poem in hexameters on the Raising of Lazarus. 
From some marginal notes in the MS. it has been inferred 
that he was a contemporary of Constantinus Cephalas. 
Three of the epigrams are on a revised text of Homer which 
he edited. None are of any literary value, except the one 
beautiful pastoral couplet, VI. 10 in this selection, in which 
we seem to hear the very voice of ancient poetry bidding 
the world a lingering and reluctant farewell. 
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THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Anth. Pal, iv. 1. 

Z. 2. ipvoGéray MS. corr. Reiske. The fluctuation between Doric and 
Ionic forms in the poem is rather perplexing. 

Z. 7. xopov MS. corrected into xopaév. Reiske alters (but needlessly) 
to ropoy, agreeing with dyer, ‘clear songs.’ 

7, 17. owns MS. corr. Grafe. 

Z, 23. dwevov MS. corr. Heyne: év Movoats kuxAdpuvov, Boissonade. 

7.24. The poet who ‘took his surname from the Dioscuri’ is 
Dioscorides. 

Z, 27. yAukvd pédos MS. with a correction which seems to mean pijov. 
Whether yAvxvpnAov be written as one or two words, it means a quince. 

Z, 31. The meaning of this couplet is very uncertain.. The text 
printed is that of the Ms, But the question is whether both the words 
dpopnrovo and mapGevidos are proper names, or, if only one, which. 
There is no trace of either an Amometus or a Parthenis elsewhere ; 
and while duwpjrow is a quite suitable epithet for Aepmavos, mapOevis is 
also the name of a flower, a kind of pellitory, of which the phrase Baa 
a@vea might well be used. The word dvaxvifwy is also suspicious, as 
Meleager uses the aorist participle elsewhere throughout the poem; 
if mapOevis is the flower, the words Baia dvaxvi{ev must conceal the 
name of another poet. But conjecture seems futile. 

7, 36. véxrapos eis 8’ ehéyous MS. corr. Hermann. 

2, 38. puxpds MS. corr. Hemsterhuys. 

2. 40. mopdupénv Kxvayov MS., the latter word corrected into kvapop. 
Most editors read xvavov ; but see note on /. 54 below. In either case 
moppupenv should be mophipeoy ; for the vulgate text of this very line 
seems to be the only authority for a feminine xvavos, meaning the corn- 
flower as distinct from the other senses of the word. 

1. 44. He who ‘ sang of himself as the gift of Hermes’ is Hermodorus. 

Z. 46. ‘The son of Sicelides’ is Asclepiades, referred to under the 
same name by his pupil Theocritus. 

7.54. The MS. reading is retained here. But whether the words 
xvavos and kvauos here and in Z 40 should not be transposed is rather 
uncertain. Of Polycleitus nothing is known; and the few epigrams 
extant under the name of Phanias hardly give ground for saying that 


the one flower is more appropriate to him than the other. Kvapos is 
339 
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no doubt the kéapos Alydmrios or rose-coloured water-lily (welumbium 
spectosum). 

7.57. The usual sense of dép@ xdpw is ‘I render thanks’: but the 
antithesis here is better preserved by the alternative rendering. 


I. Anth. Pal. v. 134. 

1, 1. Kexpomis Adyvvos (feminine here as in the Latin form /agena) 
the ordinary Attic vase with a narrow neck, fully described by a list of 
epithets in another epigram, zm/ra x. 6. 

/, 2. ovpBodrtxn has special aptness as applied to the Anthology to 
which each poet contributes verses. mpdzoots, generally ‘a health’, here 
means the drinking-party itself, the ‘wine’ of Oxford or Cambridge 
language. 

Z. 3. Zeno and Cleanthes were the first and second masters of the 
Stoic school. The former is probably called xvxvos in allusion to his 
great age; he is said to have died at.98. So the chorus of old men 
in the Hercules Furens speak of themselves as kvxvos &s yépwy dowdds 
(2. 692). There is no mention of Zeno ever having written poetry, 
though a book epi moimrixyjs is mentioned in the catalogue of his 
works. Of the poetry of Cleanthes all now extant is a hymn to Zeus 
and the famous quatrain expressing the religious side of Stoicism 
(Epictetus, Zzchir. c. 53): 

"Ayou O€ pw’ ® Zed kai ov y 7) Werpapevn 
Srrot 7oO tpiv cit Suareraypevos* 

as evopat y doxvos: iy Sé p7 Oéda, 
kakos ‘yevdopevos ovdey Hrrov eyvoma. 

Il. Anth. Pal. v. 169. 

77.1 and 2 are imitated from Aesch. Ag. 909, where Clytemnestra 
calls her husband 

ynv pavetoay vavridors map’ éAmida, 
Kad\Auorov nuap cioidely ex xEiparos, 
dSourdp@ Supavre mnyaioy peos. 

1, 2. otépavov needlessly altered in modern editions to ¢épupov, from 
failure to see the astronomical allusion. The evening rising of the 
Northern Crown is placed by Ovid, Fasz. iii. 459, on the 8th of March. 

Z, 3. ndeiov MS. with 7duorov in the margin: hence some read #diov. 

1, 4. Cf. Soph. Trach, 539, cai viv dv’ odoat pipvoper puds iad xAaivns 
tmayxddiopa: also Theocr. Epithal. Hel. 19, and Eur. fr. Peliad. 6, 
drav & im’ avdpos xAaivay evyevots wéons. 

Ill. Auth. Pal. v. 170. 

4.2. dwémtvoa, the aorist of quick or sudden action: drérrvo’, & 
yepace, pvOov Eur. Lph. in Aul. 874. The abruptness of expression in 
this'‘line is almost Oriental. 
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7. 3. tiva=dvtwa: so in the epigram of Callimachus, zzfra iv. 31, the 
MS. reads ovdé Kehevdp xaipo tis modAovs Bde kai Ode héper. Here 
Meineke would alter riva to ray. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 161. Headed Bday i in Planudes. 

(ie BiBro», the” Epya xai ‘Hyépa of Hesiod. 

2. 4. pya mapéxew, ‘to give trouble’, with a Lo on the name of the 
poem. 

For the use of Hesiod’ as a school-book, see Plato, Ref. 363 A, and 
(for a common-sense view of the matter) an interesting passage in 
Lucian, Ver. A7s¢. ii. 22. 


V. Anth. Pal. xii. 177. 

Z. 1. xa@ iv éorepiny Spnv byaivoper, ‘at the hour of evening when we 
say good-night’. xaipe and vyiawwe, as in Latin salve and vale (Suetonius, 
Galva, c. iv.) were used for our ‘good-morning’ and ‘ good-night’: 


VI. Anth. Pal. xii. 117. 
1.1. ante, ‘light a torch’, addressed to himself. 
7, 3. ‘Reason and love keep little company’, M.N.D., UU. i 


VII. Anth. Pal.v. 93. The epigram is addetled on one by Posidippus, 
Anth. Pal, xii. 120. 

7. 3. cvvioracba here ‘to contend with’: a rare use. 

7. 4. There was a common proverb, pnd’ “Hpakdjs mpos Svo. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. v. 64. 
There is a reminiscence throughout the epigram of Aesch. Prom. 992-5: 
mpos Tatra purrecOw pev aidadrovoca proé, 
Aevkorrépw Se vepade kal Bpovripace 
XOoviows KuKdT@ mayta Kal rapacoéra, 
yy aprrer yap ovdey Tavdé pe. 


7. 2. roppvpovra védyn, ‘glooming clouds’: ws dre moppipy méAayos 
péya kipare Kapa, J/. xiv. 16, of the sea darkening with a foamless swell. 

7. 4. xeipova may agree with pe in /. 3, but is more probably acc. pl, 
used adverbially : cf. mAclova midpeba, infra x. 4. 


IX. Anth. Pail. v. 261. 
For the general sense of the epigram cf. the passage in Philostratus, 
p- 355, almost literally translated into English by Jonson in Drink to 


me only with thine eyes. 
7,4. The thought is slightly confused, and it is not certain whether 


the oivoydos is the lady herself, which is supported by mpéoqdepe in /. 2, 
or the cup, like déras oivoxdor, infra Ep. 14. 

X. Anth. Pal. v. 212. 

Z 1. dwet is Hermann’s correction of the MS. dvve, and has been 
generally accepted, though dvve gives a sufficiently good sense, ‘sinks 
in my ears’, 
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1. 2. 1160s and “Ipepos, Longing and Desire, are half personified as 
brothers of Eros ; the lover brings them his offering of tears. Cf. zzfra 
vill. 3. : 

(Bey éxoipice, ‘lets me rest’, precisely as in Soph. A7. 674, dewar 7’ 
anpa TVEVLATOY ekolpuoe oTevoyTa TrOVTOV. 


Z. 4. Cf. Virg. Aen. iv. 23, and Dante Purg. xxx. 48. 


XI. Anth. Pal. v. 171. 

1, 3. tmobcioa xeidea, ‘bringing up her lips’, dmvevori, ‘ without draw- 
ing breath’. Cf. Rossetti, The House of Life, Lit1.,‘1 leaned low and 
drank . .. all her soul.’ 


XII. Anth. Pal. v. 177. 

This epigram is imitated from Moschus Jd. i., the’Epas Apamérns. A 
specimen of a proclamation describing a runaway slave and offering a 
reward for his capture may be found in Lucian, Fugitivi, c. 26; and 
two originals found on a papyrus in Egypt, dated B.c. 145 (a little 
earlier than this epigram) are given in Letronne, Fragmens inédits 
@anciens poctes Grecs (printed at the end of Didot’s Ar7stophanes). 

7. 3. Avyidaxpus (after the analogy of Avybpwvos) has been suggested 
as giving a better antithesis to cia yeAa@r. 

7.5. Plato Symp. 178 B: yoveis “Epwrtos ovr’ cicty ovte eyovtar tr 
ovdevos ovre iSwwrov ovre mourov. Eros is one of the uncreated originals 
of things in Hesiod, Theog. 120. In the birds’ cosmogony (Aristoph. 
Av. 696) he springs from a wind-egg laid by Night in the times when 
yn ovo’ dip ovd’ ovpaves jy. 

1, 9. xeivos, ‘there he is’, like & otros, ‘you here’. 


XIII. Auth, Pal. xii. 134. 


The whole epigram is well illustrated by that of Asclepiades, 
Auth, Pal, xii. 135: 


+ »” fc a > 7 ce 
Olivos €pwros €heyxos’ Epay apvoupevoy juty 
nvvaav ai modal Nixaydpyny mpomdces* 
Kal yap eddxpucey cal eviorace kai Te Karnes 
€Brerre, Xo opryxGels ok Eweve oréeavos. 


2.5. With @mrnra cf. the dmrdv pede of Meleager, zzfra Ep. -74. 
puopes is an Ionicism for puOuds : odk amd puopod=ovrk apvOuws, ‘not at 
random’. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. v. 266. 

It was a theory that the aversion from water in persons suffering 
from hydrophobia was caused by their seeing the image of the dog in 
the cup. Plato Symp. 217E mentions a similar curious supersHtes 
regarding the bite of a serpent. 

1. 6. Sémas olvoxdoyv (cf. supra Ep. 9) must mean the cup into which 
the wine is poured. Some editors read oivoydov or oivoxdar to keep the 
usual sense of the word, ‘cup-bearer’. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. v. 301, UW. 1-4. Four very -feeble lines follow in 
the Mss. 

7.1. xeio€é pe Sore MS. corr. Hermann. Plan. reads keice TAYEL pe. 

7. 3. The allusion is to poddxpoos or pododdkrvdos Has. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 147. 

Z. 5. pupoBdorpuxos, ‘balsam-curled’, is one of the curious new com- 
pounds of which Meleager is so fond: cf. pupopeyyns, Anth. Pal. xii. 83. 
Other instances of compounds coined by him are ovtpeoiqouros, épwro- 
mavos, epnuodddos, Saxpvxapns (¢nfra Epp. 18, 64, 65, 68): bolder and 
more successful than any of these is yAuxumdpOevos, Anth. Pal. ix. 16. 

Z, 6. Flowers were scattered over people’s heads as a mark of honour: 
cf. Lucr. ii. 627, winguntgue rosarum floribus umbrantes ; Plut. Pomp. 
C. 57, wodXoi O€é kai arehavnhopodytes timd Aapmadayv edéxovTo Kal TepiE- 
meutrov avOoBodovpevoy ; and Dante Purg. xxx. 28: 

dentro una nuvola di fiori 
Che dalle mani angeliche saliva 
E ricadea in git dentro e di fuori. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xii. 147. 

The lover finding Heliodora gone is seized with a sudden alarm that 
she has been forcibly carried off, and calls for torches to go in pursuit, 
when he hears her footfall returning : 

‘What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head ! 
“O mercy!” to myself I cried, 
“Tf Lucy should be dead !”? 


7,1. The construction is a sort of compromise in syntax between 
Tis ovras dypios ay ein Sore rovro aixpdoa; and ris aypis réagov av 
aixpdoa ; aixpd¢ev with cognate acc., ‘to do a deed of arms’ as in 
Soph. Trach. 354, "Epos dé vw Movos Oecd OehEerev aiypdoa rade, 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 144. 

Z. 3. purépactos, ‘dear to lovers’, a common epithet of the rose, is 
here transferred by anticipation to ‘the rose of womanhood’. 

Z. 5. Strictly it is the flowers themselves that would be said to laugh, 
or the meadows to laugh with flowers; for this extension of the 
ordinary metaphor and half personification of the meadows cf. Virg. 
Georg. i. 103, ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. v. 143, without an author’s name: ascribed, no 
doubt rightly, to Meleager in Plan. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xii. 114. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. v. 241. Under the name of Agathias in Planudes. 

7, 3. Suidas s.v. daomdns quotes this couplet and explains dagmAjra as 
mt kak@ mpooredd(oveay. The origin of the word (an epithet of "Epwis 
in the Odyssey) is obscure. 
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XXII. Anth. Pal. v. 223. Compare with this epigram the beautiful 
Provencal alba (given in Raynouard, Choix des Poésies originales des 
Troubadours, vol. ii. p. 236) beginning Zu un vergier sotz fuetha 
@albespi, with the refrain, Oy dieus, oy dieus, de Valba tan tost ve / 

7.1. The planet Venus was ordinarily called Soopdpos by Greek 
astronomers, though it also had the name 6 ris "Appodims (sc. rhavqtns). 
It is not certain whether the allusion here is merely to the mythological 
connection of Venus and Mars, or to a conjunction of the two planets. 

1. 3. Saébwv, the god of the sun (as in Homer), whose son the 
Phaethon of later legend was by the Oceanid Clymene wife of Merops. 
There is a good deal of confusion about this myth, another version 
making Phaethon the son of Clymenus and Merope; but the story, 
only mentioned here, of the dawn-star delaying its upward course 
through the eastern sky, seems to relate to the former version. 

7.5. wept has the force of going round or up and down ina place, 
rather than going round it: cf. ypovitew wept Atyuvarov, Hdt. iii. 61. 

Z. 6. For the Cimmerians, ‘on whom the sun looks not in his rising’, 
see Od. xi. 14-19. 


XXIII. Azth. Pal. v. 3. 

Z. 1. "OpOpos is the grey dawn which is succeeded by the rose-footed 
"Hos or ’Hpryévera. ‘And indeed the dawn was already beginning. 
The hollow of the sky was full of essential daylight, colourless and 
clear ; and the valley underneath was flooded with a grey reflection. 
... The scene disengaged a surprising effect of stillness, which was 
hardly interrupted when the cocks began once more to crow among the 
steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who had made so horrid a clangour 
in the darkness not half-an-hour before, now sent up the merriest cheer 
to greet the coming day.’ R. L. Stevenson, Zhe Sire de Malétrotts Door. 

Z. 4. vuxtors nid€wy ddpors in rather a different sense, zzfravi.1. Here 
it seems to mean the talk of young men in the lesche or gymnasium. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 172. 

2,2. Cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal. xii. 63, kat mérpov thxo yxpori 
xArawpevov, 

2 5. em’ ’AAkpnynv Ards, ‘for Alcmena the bride of Zeus’; by an 
extension of its common meaning ‘for the purpose of ,’ émi here comes 
to mean ‘to serve the purpose of’, ‘for the sake of’. ’AXkyuivn Ards 
like Spuxvdi@vos Mediorixyn, Aristoph. Eccl. 46 or Hectoris Andromache, 
Virg. Aen. iii. 319. 

7. 6, HOes avrios, ‘thou didst go contrary’, z.e. backward. 

XXV. Anth. Pai. v. 173. 

/. 1. Dawn is represented as the charioteer of the wheeling firmament. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 279. 


4. 1. Cf. Petronius, Saz. c. 22, lucernae guogue humore defectae tenue 
et extremum lumen spargebant. 


1. 5. €omepos adj. for the usual éomépios : so again infra Ep. 35. 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 150. The first couplet is also quoted by 
Suidas s.v, Gecpoddpos. 

2, 1. 7 ’miBénros, ‘she who is in all men’s mouths’, like the mu/iz 
Lydia nominis of Horace: the full phrase 7 ’ri8wros dvOpdmos is used 
Anth. Pal. vii. 345. 

7. 2. Geapopspos, Demeter ; ‘ legifera Ceres’, Virg. Aen. iv. 58. 

7. 3. It is not certain what hour of night this implies; the night 
seems in different circumstances to have been divided into three, four, 
or five watches. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 164. 

2, 1. Hecker reads ovx ddajv, which may be right. 

/. 2, The termination -ns as a feminine form is extremely rare; there 
is perhaps an instance in Ath. Pal. xii. 81, where Wuyardrny pdéya is 
the most probable reading. Others prefer to coin a form @iAcEardris, 
or to read @id’ €& amarns, ‘deceitfully dear’, which hardly makes sense. 

Z. 4. wore is Jacobs’ conjecture for the MS. rapa, which he afterwards 
proposed to retain, changing én’ to é&’. But the former makes a 
smoother verse. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 237. Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 9 (Bergk). 

Z. 5. dppara & od Adovra MS. corr. Tucker. Other conjectural emenda- 
tions are ov pvorra, ‘unclosing’, and devdoyra, ‘ever-welling’. Jacobs 
proposed dppara 8€ oraddovra, ‘my dripping eyes’. The couplet is 
omitted in Plan., its corruption having probably been considered 
desperate. 

7.9. Cf. Ovid Her. xv. 154: moestissima mater Concinit Ismarium 
Daulias ales Ityn, Ales Ityn, Sappho desertos cantat amores Hactenus ; 
ut media cetera nocte silent. 

7. 10. The hoopoe, according to Aelian, Ast. Az. iii. 26, builds év rots 
€pnots Kal Tois mayors Tois tyndois: cf. the opening scene of the Birds 
of Aristophanes. 

XXX. Anth. Pal. v. 9. Plan. has 7/7. 1 and 2 under the name of 
Rufinus, and the rest of the epigram later without any author's name. 

The skill with which the ordinary formulae at the beginning and end 
of a letter, yaipey and éppaco, are woven into the structure of the little 
poem deserves notice, the more so that it cannot be rendered in a 
translation. 

1. 5. i) €muopxnowy MS., corr. Hecker. Coressus (see Xen. Hell. 1. ii. 7, 
Pausan. Eizaca A. xxiv. 8) was the quarter of Ephesus which lay on 
the hill overlooking the harbour and plain. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. v.24. Jacobs points out with truth that the style 
of this epigram is exactly that of Meleager, and suspects that it is 
wrongly attributed to Philodemus. Certainly no other of the thirty-four 
epigrams extant under the name of Philodemus is like this, and most 
of them have a marked style of their own. But it may be an imitation 
of the older poet by the younger, and it is hardly safe, in face of the 


A. i aia 
: ee 
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fact that Planudes agrees with Cephalas in the authorship, to alter the 
title. ; 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. v. 182. To this epigram some editors prefix a 
couplet which occurs as a separate epigram, Anth. Pal, v. 187, also 
under Meleager’s name: : 


© > 


, ~ 
Ele Avxawidi, Aopxds: i os erirnxra piiovoa 
, 
Hos’ ov KpuTTE TAaGTOY EpaTa xpédvos. 


7, 5. paddov & ere Anp@ MS., corr. Headlam. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. v. 226. . 

7. 4. vnpadia petitypara were peace-offerings of water, milk, and 
honey, without wine. Cf. Aesch. wm. 107. 

7.5. Kat xeiOt, sc. tyre, 2. 3. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 280. 
72. 1. woOov is the reading of Plan., zovoyv MS. Pal. 
7.4. A scholiast on Theocr. xiv. 48 quotes an oracle given to the 
Megarians : 
tpeis 8’, & Meyapeis, dude tpiror dvdé réraprou 
ovd€ du@déxaror, obr’ ev Ady@ ovr’ ev apiOue. 


The phrase had become proverbial : cf. Callimachus in Azzh. Pal. v. 6, 
ths dé radaivyns viudns, os Meyapéav, ov Aoyos ovr’ apiOpds. 
7. 8. Hor. Od. 111. x. 9, zngratam Veneri pone superbiant. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. v. 256. 
1. 2. €omepos for €oméptos as in Ep. 26, supra. 
7, 4. Catull. Ixxil. 7, amantem inturia talis cogit amare magis. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 247. After 7. 4 in MS. Pal. follow two more 
lines : 


Kevrpopaves & &yxuorpoy edu ordua, kai pe Saxdvra 
> A wv = la > ia 
evOds Exer podéov yxeideos exxpepea 


which seem to be a fragment of another epigram, and are wanting in 
Plan. 

7.1. There is a play on the name Mapyevis, ‘the constant’. 

1. 3. Kat devyes didéovra xat ov didrégovta Stokes of Galatea and the 
Cyclops, Theocr. vi. 17. But the amplification in the next line is 
Macedonius’ own. ‘Pursuing that that flies and flying what pursues’, 
Merry Wives, \. ii. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 23. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus, but 
that is hardly possible. The repetitions are a piece of literary affecta- 
tion peculiar to Callimachus: cf. Anth. Pal. v. 6, xii. 71. 

1. 4. koifes is the same as xopacbat movets in Z, I. 

Z. 6, abrika not ‘immediately’, but ‘ presently’, ‘by and by’. 
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XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 16. 

7.1. Hecker alters dépxy to Sepxev. mepiddumer, MS. Others read 
meptAaptreis. 

7. 4. For the idiom cf. Theocr. ii. 156, viv d€ te Sadexaraios ad’ & ré 
vi ovoé tok’ eidov. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 123. . 

With this epigram may be compared Spenser’s Epithalamium, ll. 
372-382, which shows the contrast between the richness of the best 
Renaissance work and the direct simplicity of expression which Greek 
poetry preserves even in its decline. 

Z. 1. SedAnvn haive is from Theocr. ii. 11. 

Z. 2. Baddopévn MS., corr. Knaack. etrpyrou Ovpides, latticed windows, 
the Latin fenestrae clatratae or reticulatae (Varro, R. R. 1. 7, Serv. on 
Aen. iii. 152). 

2.5. nuéas, as often, means eve; but it is singularly awkward here in 
antithesis to rnvde, 


XL. Anth. Pal. v. 84. In Plan. this and the next epigram, together 
with a third couplet (Azz. Pal. v. 83) are set down as a single epigram 
under the name of Dionysius Sophista. All three are quoted by a 
scholiast on Dion Chrysostom, Orat. ii. de Regno. 

Z, 2. dpoapévn, ‘fastening’, a rare aorist of dpapicxw. It occurs in 
Hesiod, Scut. Her. 320, of Hephaestus forging the shield of Heracles, 
dpodpevos maddpnoww. 


XLI. Avnzth. Pal. appendix (xv.) 35. See the note on the last epigram. 

dpyevvdos (a variant of the Homeric dpyevyés) and xportny (for ypes) are 
both dmaé cipynpeéva. 

dppa paddrov go together, ‘guo magis’, and xporius is governed by 
kopéons as in Soph. PAzl. 1156, xopéoat ordua capkds. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. v. 174. 

/. 2. Sleep was represented as winged in Greek art; as in the cele- 
brated bronze head of the school of Praxiteles with the wings of a 
night-hawk, found in the bed of a river in Umbria and now in the 
British Museum. 

7. 3. The reference is to the //ad, xiv. 230 foll. 


XLII. Anth. Pal, v. 225. 

7.4. Machaon én’ dp’ fra ddppaxa eidas mdooev on the wound of 
Menelaus, //. iv. 218. 

Z. 5. Cf. Paulus Silentiarius in Amth. Pal. v. 291, Tnehov 6 tpacas kat 
dxésoaro. The story of Telephus’ wound being cured by rust scraped 
from the spear of Achilles is in Hyginus, Fad, tot. 


XLIV. Azth. Pal. v. 91. j 
Similiter ineptit Philostratus, says Jacobs, quoting Epzst. xxx., ré- 
roppd cor arépavoy pddov, od a TipGy, GAN avrois Te Xapifopevos Tois 
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pddos, the passage literally translated by peace in the second stanza 
of Drink to me only with thine eyes. 


XLV. Axnth. Pal. xii. 47. 

Cf. with this Ep. 66 zzfra, and Apoll. Rhod. iii. 114, foll., where there is 
an elaborate description of Eros and Ganymede playing at dorpdyahou. 

7, 2. There is a play on the phrase mvedpa xvBevew which was used of 
running a deadly risk, ‘set one’s life in jeopardy’. Cf. Antipater of 
Sidon in Anth. Pal. vii. 427, last couplet. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. v. 190. 

Z. 1. dkoiynro. MS, generally altered into dkoinroy : but the construc- 
tion is like the Virgilian haeret inexfletus lacrimans, Aen. viii. 559. 

7,2. Cf. Cic. Ov. iii. 164, where ¢empestas comissationis is instanced 
as a good metaphor. 

Z.4. The rudderless ship drifts back upon Scylla. There is a 
reminiscence of the scene in the Odyssey, xii. 420 foll. Perhaps there is 
also a play on the name Tpvdépa ; cf. Auth. Pal. v. 154. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. xii. 80. 

2.1. Svoddkputos active, ‘weeping sore’: in ddxpva duaddxpura, infra 
xi. 47, it has its normal passive sense. 

menavOey tpavpa is a medical phrase, used of a wound after the hard 
swelling has gone down and it has begun to suppurate ; the metaphor 
is continued in avap)éyerar, ‘sets up inflammation again’. Ovid, &. A. 
623, vulnus in antiquum reditt male firma cicatrix. 

2.6. Branding (orifew) was the usual punishment inflicted on run- 
away slaves. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 214. 

Z. 2. maddopévay is used in the double sense of the ball being tossed 
and the heart beating. 

7. 4. dwddaorpor, ‘against the rules of the game’, which consisted in 
keeping the ball up and not letting it fall to the ground. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. v. 198. 

7. 1, Anpovs, Brunck for Tysovs, MS. As Timo and Timarion are the 
same name, the latter being merely the pet form or diminutive of the 
former, one must be altered, either Tipods into Anyods or Tiyapiov into 
Anpapiov. Both names occur in other epigrams of Meleager. 

Z. 5. muxpovs is Boissonade’s conjectural restoration of a word which 
has been lost in the MS. owing to the copyist having inadvertently 
written mrepdevras twice over. Others fill up the line with ypuoén, 
yAadupy, or other words, 


L. Anth. Pal. v. 98, with title andor, of S€ "Apytov. In Plan. it is 
run on to another epigram by Capito (Amzh. Pal. v. 67). 
4,2. Eur. 1. F. 1245, yéno xaxdv 8, xodxér €o0 Sry TeOF. 
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LI. Anth. Pal. v. 57. 

Probably on a gem which represented a butterfly, the usual emblem 
of the soul in later classical art, fluttering roundalamp. Miiller, Avch. 
der Kunst § 391, gives an account of the principal gems and reliefs 
which represent this subject. According to him the Psyche-butterfly 
does not occur till the Roman period, and is connected with the mysti- 
cal doctrines of the so-called Orphic school with regard to the immor- 
tality of the soul. But this epigram shows that the origin of the 
symbolism must be placed earlier. 

2. 1. wupt vnxopevny MS., corr. Hecker. 


LII Axnth. Pal. v. 178. 

2. 3. dkpa dvvéw is equivalent to dxpwvvyos, ‘with the tips of his nails’. 

Z. 5. mpos & ére Aowrdy is a redundant colloquial phrase like zec non 
etiam. 


LIII. Anth. Pal. v. tio. 
pre Sir H. Wotton’s lines to the Princess Elizabeth : 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the moon shall rise? 


LIV. Anth. Pal. v. 137. 

7. 3. ypapera., is entered in the register as my mpoorarts : cf. the speech 
of Rhetoric in Lucian, Bzs Acc. c. 29, dmdre povny ene Oavpatovor kal 
emvypapovtat draytes mpoorati éavTav. 

1. 4. axpnte ovyKepdoas, z.e. he will mix his wine with her name as 
other drinkers do with water. 


LV. Anth. Pal. v. 136. 

Z.1. This line is imitated and expanded from that of Callimachus, 
Znfra viii. 4. 

Z. 2. ctv adkpyte, MS. od 8 axpyt@, most Edd. Cf. Pindar, ev. iii. 134 
peptypevov méds AevK@ adv ydaAakTe. 

7. 3. He desires yesterday’s garland for memory, soiled though it be 
with myrrh and dropping its rose-petals like tears (cf. supra, Ep. 13). 
There is no allusion here to the vulgar practice condemned by Plutarch 
(Quaest, Conv. vii. 8) of steeping flowers in artificial scents. The old 
garland is dabbled with ointment from the hair on which it was worn. 


LVI. Anzh. Pal. v. 156. 
There is a reminiscence in the epigram of Aesch. 4g. 740, where 
Helen is called Ppovnpa vnvepou yaddvas . . . padOaxdy oupatwv BeéXos. 


Cf. also Lucr. v. 1004-5. 
1. 1. xaponés, ‘sparkling’; an epithet of the sea under a light wind in 


another epigram by the same author, 77/ra vii. 11. 


LVI. Anth. Pal. v.95. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus, 
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LVIII. Auth. Pal. v. 138. Ona girl who sang the ’INiov wépats. 

J. 1. troy, the Trojan horse, my woe in the singing as it was the 
Trojans’ in the story. 

J. 2. As the city kindled, I kindled along with it, not restrained by 
the fear that, like the Greeks, I might lose my labour for ten years. 

1. 3. héyyos, the light of the burning city. But there is also probably 
an allusion to Aesch. Ag. 504, where the Scxaroy péyyos érovs is simply 
a periphrasis for the tenth year. 


LIX. Anth. Pal. v. 139. 

1.1. pédmeis pédos myxrid: and kpéxeis pédos express the same idea, 
which is probably that of simple harp-playing and does not necessarily 
imply singing, though the harp was generally used as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. 

The wnxris was a larger instrument than the x.Odpa, and seems to 
have resembled more nearly the payadis or Lydian harp of twenty 
strings ; the cithara, which had seven in the best period, never increased 
the number beyond eleven. 

Z. 2. Avyiav MS., corr. Schneider. Boissonade would read vat Tay’. 


LX. Anth. Pal. v. 163. ; 

Z. 3. cat Svcouwrov MS., kat Svovmoucrov Edd., which makes the 
sentence very awkward and barely grammatical, ‘that she has a sting 
of love both sweet and intolerable, ever bitter to the heart’, I have 
therefore written xal ro dvcocroy, ‘that even the intolerable sting of 
love, ever bitter to the heart, has sweetness too’, 


LXI. Anth. Pal. v. 152. 

7.7. He promises the gnat for reward the lion-skin and club of 
Hercules ; cf. zzfra x. 22, and Aesop Fad. 149, where the gnat conquers 
the lion. 


LXII. Anth. Pal. v. 215. Attributed in Plan. to Posidippus. It 
occurs again with one verbal change, Ath. Pai. xii. 19.* 

“.6. Cf. Theocr. xxiii, (Ahrens, Zucertorum v.) 44: ypdWov xal rdde 
ypappa, Td ois Toixoor xapakw, Todrov "Epes exrewver. 

LXIII. Anzh, Pal. v. 130. 

Z, 3. From Theocr. xiv. 37, GAAos rou yAukioy vaoKdArws. 

1.6. Hat. 1. 8, dra ruyyxdver dvOpahroior edvta amiordrepa opOarpar. 


LXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 195. 

Field-crickets and tree-crickets (dxpiSes and rérrvyes) were much kept 
in cages (dxpidoOjxa) as pets; for other references to the custom see 
infra iil. 59, vi. 20, x1, 14; and for the piynua Xvpas of their shrill note, 
the story of Eunomus, Ath, Pal. vi. 54 and ix. 584. 

2.7. yirevov or ynBvoy (see Schneider on Theophrast. Hist. Plant. vit. 4) 
can hardly mean ‘leek’ here ; the form of the word suggests ‘ groundsel’ 
as an equivalent. 


7.8. The cages for crickets were floored with a turf, which “he 
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promises to water every morning. ordyara are the holes in the rose of 


the watering-can (also called pacro/) which divide the stream of water 
into spray. 

LXV. Azth. Pal. vii. 196. 

Z, 1. Cf. Antipater of Thessalonica in Anth. Pai. ix. oz ape rérriyas 
peOvoa ab pecas. 

2. 3. dxpa ep, merddos is equivalent to é$. dkpos merddos, as in 
Ep. 52 supra. 

LXVI. Anth. Pail. xii. 46. 

2. 3. iv tt wa40@, ‘when I die’. The phrase is a double evasion of the 
straightforward statement, like the Latin séguid mihi humanitus 
acciderit. It occurs again Ep. 70 infra. 


LXVII. Azth. Pal. y.8. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 
2.5. Cf. Soph. Frag. Incert. 694, épxovs éya yuvaikds cis VSap ypado. 


LXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 166. 

Z. 2. The epithet oxod@v perhaps rather means jealous or malign. 
Some editors alter it to oxoriv, ‘gloomy’. Saxpuxapy is however a 
somewhat uncertain emendation of the MS. daxcyapy, so that we cannot 
be sure of the meaning of the whole phrase. 


LXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 145. 
4, 3. ‘He will weep you an ’twere a man born in April’, 7yozl. and 


ROPES. ¥. il, 


LXX. Anth. Pal. xii. 74. 

Z. 1. ri yap mAéov, ‘for what good is it?’ seems to have been adopted 
by all the editors. But the Ms. reading, 7d yap mdéov ev mupi, may be 
right ; ‘the greater part of me is already in ashes’ ; cf. z#fra viii. 13. 

Z. 4. xdaAmis, a jug, is here half-jestingly used for the burial urn. 


LXXI. Anth. Pal. v. 176. 

1. 6. €& typod réroxas is a compressed form of expression which may 
be compared with xaOnpe dxpov ex mayor, Soph. Anz. 411 ; to complete 
the sense yeyovvia must be understood with the former as cxorovpevor 
with the latter phrase. For the sensecf. Antipater in Ath. Pal. ix. 420 
(of Eros), eoBeaOn de ovd€ rd7’ ev modAA@ TikTdpevos mehayet. 

LXXII. Auth. Pal, xii. 48. 

LXXIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 132, Z. 1-6. This and the following epigram 


are written as one in the ms. I have separated them, following a 
German critic, Huschke, quoted by Dibner. 


LXXIV. Anth. Pal. xii. 132, 17. 7-14; see note to the last epigram. 


LXXV. Anth. Pal. v. 155. 

Compare The Gardener's Daughter, il. 25, foll. 

1 2. adros érdacev MS. Pal., érAacev airés Plan. Greek artists from 
the time of Alexander onwards, generally signed their work in the 
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imperfect (AmeAXjs emote) ; and it does not seem obvious why €zhacey 
avrés should have become corrupted. But érAacev is unquestionably 
used by Meleager in a similar context in two other epigrams, Az/h. 
Pal. xii. 56, 57. 

LXXVI. Auth. Pal. xii. 248. 

With the whole epigram cf. Shakespeare, Sonnet CXVI. 

7. 3. By a dexterous confusion of tenses, yesterday is spoken of as 
still present (dpéoxwv) and to-day being thus future (apéoe), the 
‘dreadful morrow’ seems put off into a still greater distance. 


II 

I. Anth. Pal. ix. 7. 

Z. 3. The Scheria of the Odyssey was, from the earliest times, identified 
with Corcyra. Xen., Hell. vi. 2, describes the extraordinary fertility of 
the iepov wédov of Corcyra. A temple of Zeus Casius there is mentioned 
by Suetonius, /Ver. c. 22. 

7.5. Hor. Od. i. vi. 7, st¢ modus lasso maris et viarum. 

II. Auth. Pal. x. 24. 

2.4. The editors print "Acwaci@ as a proper name, which does not 
seem necessary. It is like the Homeric domdcwv & dpa révye Oeoi 
Kakorytos €Avoav, Od. v. 397. 

Wl Arde Pals x37: 

The voyage spoken of is probably from Byzantium to Aulis, where he 
would disembark and proceed to Delphi by land. It can hardly have 
been to Delos, as the town and temple there were destroyed long before 
(see zzfra ix, 21), and v@ewr in Z. 4, though it might be used of any 
shrine of Apollo, properly means the Delphic temple. 

7. 1. “ApxéNews appears to be used in the sense of the more ordinary 
apxnyéetns. Apollo was the ‘founder’ of Byzantium, according to the 
famous story preserved by Strabo, vii. p. 320, and Tacitus, 477. xii. 63. 
The Editors, following the later text of Jacobs, alter to "ApyéAew, making 
the prayer one for the voyage of an otherwise unknown Archelaus. 

Z, 3. €mi Tpirava means émi Oddaccay, the open sea outside the straits. 
It is not clear whether the headland-god of this line is the same as, or 
different from, the harbour-god of the first couplet. 

IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 90. 

7,2, Aegae in Euboea was peculiarly connected with the worship of 
Poseidon as early as Homer: J/. xiii. 20, tkero réxpwp Aiyds* éva 8€ of 
kAur& Sopara BévOeor Aimyns. The dyudixpeprns oxdmredos here is the sea- 
cavern of Aegae, humida regna speluncisque locus claust, where he kept 
his sea-horses. Dilthey very ingeniously reads dudiBpéuers oxdaedor, 
which makes an easier syntax; the allusion would then be to the rock 
of Caphareus, called EvAopdyos from the number of ships wrecked on it. 

Z. 3. “Apeos mdXus, z.e. Rome. 

/. 4. Syria is not the country, but the island in the Cyclades more 
commonly called Syros, the vicos Supin of Homer, Od. xv. 403. 
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V. Anth. Pal. vi. 70. 
VI. Anth. Pal. vi. 349. 
VII. Anth. Pail. vi. 30. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 223, under title ’Avrumdrpov. Jacobs prints it 
among the epigrams of Antipater of Sidon, and it must be by him, if 
the group of epigrams among which it occurs, Amth. Pal. vi. 210-226, 
are correctly identified by Stadtmiiller as a continuous fragment of 
Meleager’s Anthology ; but the style seems more like Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

The Scolopendra (enrolled by Spenser among the ‘dreadful pour- 
traicts of deformitee’ that live in the sea, F. Q. 11. xii. 23), seems to have 
been a half-fabulous monster, like the sea-serpent, compounded out of 
what was known or believed of various huge sea-creatures. It is called 
puptorovs in an epigram by Theodorides (Amth. Pal. vi. 222). Aelian 
says that the part of its body which appears above the water is about 
the size of a trireme, and that it ‘swims with many feet’, The scolo- 
pendra of Pliny (JV. #. ix. 43) is a very harmless creature. The object 
dedicated here must be one of the tentacles of a huge cuttle-fish. They 
are not now found in the Mediterranean of so gigantic a size, but in the 


_ Indian Ocean still exist with tentacles of forty feet in length, while the 


ten-tentacled squid or calamary of the Banks of Newfoundland some- 
times even exceeds that size. Each tentacle is furnished with a 
hundred and twenty suckers, so that the epithet pupidous is hardly 


exaggerated. 
7. 1. dpixdacror, ‘broken off at both ends’, 


IX. Anth. Pal. vi. 105. 
Z. 1. Auevire Jacobs for MS. Aerarw: cf. Callim. Hymn to Artemis, 


Z. 39, €oon Kai Apeverow €ricKoros. 

7. 3. Cf. the Homeric fwpérepov Sé€ xépae and the discussion on the 
meaning of the phrase in Arist. Poet. 1461 a. 15. 

1. 6. mdvra diva, sc. fishing-nets as well as hunting-nets ; cf. Ep. 39 
infra. 

X. Anth. Pal. vi. 33. 

1. 2. mapd, ‘ by the grace of’; it was owing to the god’s help that the 
fishermen had any offerings to give him. 

7. 3. The meaning of Xivov Bvoce@pacr is rather difficult to determine. 
If Bicowpa (a word which does not appear to occur elsewhere) is formed 
from Bvoods, ‘depth’, a collateral form of Buds, Aivoy would be the net 
(as in Ep. 38 zmfra) and Bvocepara the pockets of the net ; if from 
Bicoos, ‘flax’, the whole phrase will merely mean ‘nets woven of flax’. 
Liddell and Scott say that Biccopa=Bicpa, ‘a stopper’, which must be 
a mistake, as it does not satisfy either the sense or the etymology. 

7. 5. The épeixy is descriped by Pliny, J. Hf. xxiv. 39, aS a bush not 
unlike the tamarisk, It is probably the Mediterranean heath, which 
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grows to a height of five or six feet, and might have stems thick 
enough to be made into a rough stool. advrovpynrov means a rudely 
wrought rather than a natural seat ; it is in distinction to an object on 
which ornament has been added; cf. the avrd£vNov €x rapa of Philoctetes, 
Soph. PAz7. 35. 

1, 6. Glass did not come into common use for drinking-vessels before 
the Christian era, and even then earthenware was the ordinary 
substance, or, among wealthy people, silver. Trimalchio in speaking 
about his cups of Corinthian metal (Petr. Sa¢. c. 50) says, ignoscetis 
mihi quod dixero, ego malo mihi vitrea, cerle non olunt: quod si non 
frangerentur, mallem mihi quam aurum; nunc autem vilia sunt, and 
then goes on to tell the story of the invention of malleable glass by an 
artist in the reign of Tiberius. The manufacture of glass, of which 
Alexandria was the chief centre, was carried to as great perfection 
under the Empire as it ever has attained since. The calices allassontes 
of iridescent glass were epecialty prized ; Vopisc. Saturn. c. 8. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vi. 251. 

A dedication by sailors in the famous temple of Apollo on the head- 
land of Leucas, called formidatus nautis by Virgil, Aen. ili. 275. Cf. the 
epigram by Antipater of Thessalonica (Amth. Pal. ix. 553) on the 
foundation of Nicopolis by Augustus. 

7.6. bmn, the oil-flask from which the lamp was filled; called 
Biopedys, ‘parsimonious’, because the oil was dropped from it into the 
lamp a little at a time. He 


XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 199. 

As a rule the Greeks wore hats only on journeys, not in the city or 
near home. 

Z. 1. pidns xopons simply ‘his head’, the old epic use. 

Z. 4. xapis, concrete, ‘ thank-offering’. 

XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 149. 

It is not known what victory is referred to. The cock was a common 
symbol of courage. Pausanias, E/iaca B. xxvi. 3, mentions a chrys- 
elephantine statue of Athene by Pheidias at Elis with a cock for helmet- 
crest, Ort m™poxerporara exovow €s pedyas ot dhexrpudves. 


XIV. Anth. Pail. vi. 240. 

A prayer to Artemis Soteira for the recovery of his patron. Most 
commentators understand Baowevs as meaning the Emperor—the title 
was current in the eastern provinces of the empire from Tiberius 
downwards—but, like vex, it was commonly used of any magnate. 
Here it may very likely refer to the éo Odds Kdyuddos, to whom Philipaus 
dedicated his Anthology (s#fra, p. 17). 

/. 4. For the Hyperborean worship of Artemis see Hat. iv. 32-35. 


XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 337. 
It is this Nicias, the physician of Miletus, to whom Theocritus aout 
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cates /dyl xi, iarpbv édvta kat rais evyda d}) medidnpévov eoxa Moicas ; 
and /dy/ xxviii. went with the present of an ivory distaff to his wife 
Theugenis. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 327. 


XVII. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 802. From an inscribed tablet of the 
second century A.D. found at Rome. ; 

With an offering to Pan Paean, the Healer. Besides Apollo Paean, 
other gods, Asclepius, Dionysus, etc., were worshipped under fh 
title. 

For such appearances of the gods, not in dreams but in a form visible 
to the waking eye, cf. Virg. Aez. iii. 173, and Hegesippus in Anzh. Pal. 
vi. 266, where Artemis appears to a girl at her loom, os avya mupds. 

7,1. Unless rade is a mistake of the stonecutter for rdde, it means 
‘these offerings’, and dépop is in apposition, ‘as a gift’. 

Z, 4. There is a play on the words ‘Yyeivos and tyne. 


XVIII. Anzh. Pal. vi. 3. 

7.2. Mount Pholoe in Arcadia was the scene of Heracles’ fight aith 
the Centaurs. 

2. 4. avros adrorapoy go together in the construction. Cf. the xopiva 
dyptedaiw of Lycidas, Theocr, vii. 18. 


~ XIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 336. ‘ ; 
XX. Anth. Pal. vi. 119. 


_XXI. Auth. Pal. xii. 131. 

1.1. Est Paphos Idalium que tibi, sunt alta C. “ythera, says Juno to Venus, 
Aen. x. 86. The temple of Aphrodite in the Reeds at Miletus was the 
principal sanctuary of that city. For the worship of Astarte-Aphrodite 
at Heliopolis i in Hollow Syria see es s treatise de Dea Syria. . 

7. 4. oixelwy, ‘familiar’ or ‘kind’; ‘so frequent on the hinge’ like 
those of Lydia in Hor. Od. I. xxv. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 1. Ascribed there to Plato, but it is obviously 
of a much later date. 

The question of the authenticity of the epigrams attributed to Plato 
is fully discussed by Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. pp. 295-299. Thirty-seven 
epigrams in the Anthology appear there under the name of Pilato or are 
elsewhere assigned to him. Another (zz/ra iv. 14) is not in the 
Anthology. Of these thirty-seven, one is attributed to Plato the 
comedian, a contemporary of Aristophanes, and three, which are very 
poor, to an otherwise unknown Plato Junior (6 Neorepos). The rest 
were probably believed to have been written by the great Plato, and 
the Garland of Meleager, /. 47, speaks of them as such. Of the fourteen 
included in this collection, seven (ili. 11, 12; iv. 14; vi. 8; viil. 5,7; 
xi. 53) are possibly genuine ; the other seven are certainly of later date. 

There were two celebrated courtesans of the name of Lais, The first 
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was a Corinthian, and flourished in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
The second, daughter of the Sicilian Timandra, lived nearly a century 
later, and was the contemporary and rival of Phryne the Athenian. 
There is a vast amount of gossip about both in Athenaeus, Book xiii. 

There are three epigrams on the same subject by Julianus Aegyptius, 
Anth. Pail. vi. 18-20. 


XXIII. Anth. Pail. v. 205. 

For the magical uses of the wryneck the /ocus classicus is the Sappa- 
xeurpiac Of Theocritus. The bird was fastened outspread on a wheel, 
which was turned to a refrain of incantations. €Axew Wyya émi rws was 
the technical phrase for using this charm upon a lover. The object 
dedicated here is an amethyst engraved with a wryneck and set in 
gold. 

7.1. Theocr. Zc. (2. 40), x@s Sivet® ode pduBos 6 xarxeos e& ’Adpodiras, 
ds rivos Swvoiro rof dyerépnot Ovpnow. The refrain of the sorceress is 
Wyé Eee Td rhvov epoy mort Saya Tov avdpa, 

1.2, Theocr. (/. 136), ody 8€ xaxais pavias Kal mapbévov éx Oaddporo, Kat 
vippayv éodBno? ert Séuvia Oepua irroivay avépos. 

Z, 5. Theocr. (2. 2), orépov ray xedéBav howixé@ olds dora. Purple 
had magical virtues. 

1.6, This is the Thessalian Larissa, Thessaly being famous for its 
witches ; cf. 2zfra x. 37, and the Aszuus of Lucian. 


XXIV, Axnth. Pai. vi. 281. 

7,1, Mount Dindymus in Lydia, at the sources of the Hermus, is the 
highest point of a volcanic region extending southward to the head- 
waters of the Maeander. The Lydian part of this district was called 
Karaxexavpévn, and a similar name is implied in the epithet here attached 
to Upper Phrygia, round the celebrated hot springs of Hierapolis. The 
whole region was the centre of the orgiastic worship of Cybele, 

7.5. «at wodAd MS., corr. Meineke. 


XXV,. Anth. Pal. v. 17, with title Ta:rovANiov. 

7.2. aoria are explained by Suidas to be cakes of barley-meal, oil, 
and wine, 

XXVI, Anth. Pal. vi. 148, 

The temple of Serapis at Canopus was one of the holiest in Egypt 
and a celebrated place of divination by dreams, Strab. xvii. p. 8or. 
Athen., xv. 700 D, speaks of a lamp given by Dionysius the younger of 
Syracuse to the prytaneum of Tarentum with as many lights as there 
were days in the year. 

7. 2, There are no means of determining whether 7 Kpitiov means the 
wife or the daughter of Critias. 

7, 3. evéapéva, ze, when her prayer was heard; cf. Ep. 1 supra. 

7,4. This lamp ‘outburned Canopus’, There is a curious verbal co- 
incidence with Isaiah xiv. 12 (Septuagint), was e&émrecev ex rod odpavod 
6 “Edo opos 6 rpai dvarédNov. 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. vi. 60. 
2.4. The golden offerings of Croesus to the Delphian Apollo are 
enumerated and described by Hadt. i. 50, 51. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 178. 
2. 1. dor is the shield, dois, and so the epithets are in the feminine. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 127. 

For a dedicated weapon, probably a helmet or shield, in the temple 
of Artemis, presumably at Miletus, to which Nicias belonged. 

7,2. Of these xopot wapOév.x Callimachus’ Hymn to Artemis is a 
specimen. In it, 1. 226, Artemis is invoked as ‘the dweller in Miletus’. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vi. 160. 

There is a very similar epigram by Philippus, Azzh. Pal. vi. 247 ; cf. 
also Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 776. 

2,2. The shuttle may be called adxvop ioréy, either from its ringing 
sound (cf. the cepxidos avy in Arist. Poet. 1454 b. 35) or from the swift 
flash of colour in which it passes through the loom. 

2, 3. xapnBapéovra, with its heavy swathe of wool at the top. 

2. 6. ordwov, ‘warp’, must here mean thread spun for use as warp. 
With the rest of the line cf. Catull. lxiv. 320, mollia lanae vellera vir- 
galt custodibant calathisct. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. vi. 22, without any author’s name. In Plan. it is 
attributed to Zonas. 

Z.1. Cf. Virg. Ecl. ii. 51, cana tenera lanugine mala. 

Z. 4. Cf. Philippus in Auth. Pal. vi. 102, xdpvov xAopav exaves ek 
Aeridov. 

7.5. A marginal note in the MS. says, ordpOvy& Se éyerar may TO eis 
of) xaraAyjyov. It is specially used of the tip of a horn, as in Ep. 42 
infra. This Priapus was a wooden post carved into a head at the top, 
and below running into a point which was stuck into the ground. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 98. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 36. 
7. 4. Imitated from Theocr. vii. 155, ds emi capa aris eyo mafayu péeya 
mWTvOV. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pail. vi. 31 ; headed andor, with the words of d€ Nixdp- 
xou added in a later hand. 
Z, 2. For a description of the rites of Demeter Chthonia see Pausan, 


Corinthiaca, xxxv. 5-8. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. vi. 53. 

With this epigram compare the famous lines of Du Bellay, Dun 
vanneur de blé aux vents, taken in substance from a Latin epigram by 
the Venetian scholar and historian Andrea Navagero (6.1483, @. 1529). 
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This last, which is less easily accessible, is worth quoting as a specimen 
of the best and simplest Renaissance workmanship : ; 


Aurae, quae levibus percurritis aéra pennis 
Et strepitis blando per nemora-alta sono, 

Serta dat haee vobis, vobis haec rusticus Idmon 
Spargit odorato plena canistra croco; 

Vos lenite aestuim, et paleas setungite inanes 
Dum medio fruges ventilat ille die. 


J..2. From this line Suidas has an entry in his lexicon, méraros, 
dnetricss avénrixds. Meineke says the word could not have such a 
meaning : microtitre, mpnirare (cf. dvéuov mpnirare Zépupe in an epigram 
by Dioscorides, Anzh. Pal. xii. 171), kecordtm, have been suggested by 
different editors. . Cf. Milo’s-song in Theocritus (x. 46) ; 


: 


> 4 a ~ covet f c 4 
Es Bopénv dvepov ras xépOvos d ropa Tp 
7 Cépupov Breréra: maivera 6 ordxus ovTas-. 


Columella (II. 20) speaks of the denzs aequalisgue Favonius as the best 
wind for winnowing in, 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 142. 

“i. 2. NAoyxe i is Brunck’s correction of the MS. xéxevOe. 

Z. 3. XiBa is a shortened form (dpnpnyuevov) of AuiBada ; it apparently 
does not occur elsewhere. 

/. 4. aroodpeba, a frequentative aorist equivalent to a present. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 291. It occurs twice in the Planudean Anth- 
ology, the second time with the reading ai puv td (abéowo O€pevs in L. 3 
Z. 2. olovépos here is most probably ‘shepherd’, from ois: but it is 
possible that oxomvas oloydpov, ‘a lonely peak’, may be the true reading : 


cf. KiOapavds 1 oiovduor oxomia in the epigram of Simonides, zz/ra 
ill. 61. 


XXXVIII. Auth. Pal. vi. 177: without the name of any author. 
Ahrens places it among the Dudia ef Spuria in his edition of Theocritus. 
He restores the Doric forms, duves, etc., throughout. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 16. 


One of fifteen epigrams (Azth, Pal. vi. 11-16 and aoe 187) by differ- 
ent authors on the same subject, four of them by Archias. 


XL, Anth. Pal. vi. 268. Also quoted by Suidas, . s. vv: elocaro, 
dreprrxe, eivooipudAoy and paipocas. 

Compare with this the single Greek epigram written by the poet 
Gray, one of the many scattered proofs of the extraordinary genius 
which alone in that age penetrated the inmost spirit of Greek literature: 

‘ACéuevos modvOnpov éxnBddov Groos dvdooas’ 
ras Sewds repevn dete kuvaye beds. 

Movvor dp’ €va kuvdv Cabéav krayyetow thaypor 
dvraxeis Nuppav ayporepav Kerdda. 
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Z. 2. dpiov corr. Jacobs for MS. Biov: others read piov, ‘spur’ of a 
mountain. imépucxe perhaps merely means ‘stand above’; but it 1s 
generally taken as meaning ‘protect’, dmepicxew xeipa being the full 
expression. 

Z. 3. etre MS., #re Suid. The editors for the most part read gore (‘so 
long as thou goest’), which is not Greek. I have made what seems the 
simplest emendation. 

7, 4. xvoiv is a dative of accompaniment, equivalent to ody xuciv. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vi. 253. 

/, 2. mpeoy is a rare variant of mpav, a headland of coast or spur 
of hill. 

Z. 3. The ‘hut of Pan’ is probably the little penthouse over the god’s 
image to protect it from birds and rain. Cf. also however Endymion, 
i. 232, ‘O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang from jagged trunks, 
and overshadoweth eternal whispers.’ 

2. 4. Kaooains MS., corr, Hecker. Bassae in Arcadia was one of the 
most celebrated shrines of Apollo: the temple stands high on the hill- 
side in a most imposing situation. 

2.5. The hunters nailed up their trophies on these old juniper stumps: 
for the practice cf. Paulus Silentiarius in Au¢h. Pal. vi. 168. 

Z. 6, Eustathius, on Od. xvi. 471, trép méduos, 660” Eppaos Adpos eoriv, 
mentions a story that Hermes was brought to trial before the gods at 
the suit of Hera for the murder of Argus, and acquitted, the judges all 
casting down their pebbles of acquittal at his feet as they passed; d6@cv 
dixpt Tov viv Tovs avOpa@mous Kara Tas ddovs . . . T@pods Tovey AiO@v Kai 
dudyovras mpooBddreww hidovs, kat Tovrous Kadeiv ‘Eppaious Adpous. Another 
scholium on the same passage says that the name “Epyavox Adour was 
given to the Roman milestones, because Hermes pros éxd@npe ras 
édovs. There is an epigram of unknown authorship, 4fp. Plan. 254, on 
one of these "Eppavou Adar or "Eppaxes ; it is there at once a propitia- 
tion to the god and a mark of the distance, seven stadia, from a place 
called Aiyos Kpnvn. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vi. 111: with title Avrimdrpov merely. 

The places mentioned in the epigram are all Arcadian except Lasion, 
which was a town in Elis, but near the border of Arcadia. 

Z. 3. A Thearidas is mentioned by Polybius, xxxii. 17 and xxxviii. 2, 
as Achaean envoy to Rome, B.C. 158 and 146; it may have been his 
son for whom this epigram was written. 

7. 4. poyBorés means shaped like a rhomb or diamond; it may be 
doubted whether we should not read here pouBnr@, ‘ whirled’. 

1. 5. ordpOvy&, ‘antler-point’: see note on Ep. 31 swfra. Antipater 
like Pindar falls into the mistake of giving the female deer horns. 
Arist. Poet. 1460 b. 31, ere mérepdv eort Td dudprnpa, TOv KaTa THY TéxvNY 7} 
car’ dAdo cupBeByKos ; edarrov yap, ei py See Gre EAahos Ondrera Képara ovK 
exet, i) ct duupnros eypayev : the reference being to Pind. Olymf. iii. 52. 
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XLIII. Anth. Pail. vi. 75. 

Z. 4. émi merely means ‘ with’. 

2.7. Lyctus was a town in Crete. 

Z, 8. The dydudéa were metal sockets into which the ends of the bow 
were fitted and on which the bowstring was attached. 


XLIV. Aff. Plan. 17. Attributed by Natalis Comes, JJyZh. v. 6, to 
Ibycus ; but it is obviously of late date. 


XLV. Anth. Pail. vi. 79. 

1. 3. The herds of Pan here, as in Keats, Endymion, i. 78, are pro- 
bably not visible to mortals. 

7.5. There is a play on words which can hardly be rendered in a 
translation, rd éwavAuov or 7 émavAia meaning also the day after the 
marriage ceremony. Pan will find consummation and rest here after 
his long wanderings in search of Echo. 

2.6. Cf. vi. 10 infra, and an anonymous epigram Anth. Pal. vi. 87, 
which speaks of Pan as leaving the company of Bacchus and wander- 
ing over the country in search of Echo. 


III 


I, Anth. Pal. vii.253. Also quoted by a scholiast on Aristides iii. 154. 

For the critical questions involved in this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk Lyr. Gr. iil. p. 426 foll. The authenticity of both is beyond 
reasonable doubt. The only question is which is the Athenian and 
which the Lacedaemonian inscription; and, as Bergk points out, 7. 3 
of this epigram applies more naturally to Athens. The mutual jealousy 
of the two states probably accounts for the absence of any distinctive 
expressions. 

2. 3. mepiOciva, sc. as a crown. Cf. the epigram of Mandrocles the 
Samian engineer in Hadt. iv, 88, aivr@ pev orépavov repibels Sapiowwe dé 
KvOos, 


Il. Anth. Pal. vii. 251. See the note to the last epigram. 


Ill. Anth. Pal. ix. 304. 

The bridging of the Hellespont and the cutting of Athos were 
favourite themes with Greek rhetoricians. Cf. Isocr. Pameg. 58 E, 
d mdyres Opvdovor, TO oTparorédw mrevoa pev dia THs Hrelpov meCedoa dé 
dua ris Oaddrrns, and Arist. Rkef. 1410 a. 11. This perpetual repetition 
provoked the sneer of Juvenal (x. 173): 

creditur olint 
Velificatus Athos et quicguid Graecia mendax 
Audet in historia, constratum classibus isdem 
Suppositumgue rotis solidum mare. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 249. Hat. vii. 228, CapOcior € ode adrod radvry, 
TI|TEp Emcor, emvyéypamrac ypdupara déyovra rade ,. , Toor O€ Sraprupryoe 
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idiy & Eeiv’, dyyéAdew (so the best MSS.) x.r.A. It is also quoted by 
Diod. Sic. xi. 33, and by Strabo, ix. p. 656 C, who says that the pillars 
with the inscription still existed in his time. Strabo and Diodorus both 
quote /. 2, rots xeivav meOdpevor vopipos; Suidas s.v., Aewvidns follows 
Hdt. and the Ms. Pal. 

Cic. Zusc. i. 101, Barz animo Lacedaemonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, 
in guos Simonides ; 

Dic hospes Spartae nos te hic vidisse tacentes 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur, 

V. Anth. Pal. vii. 242. 

It is not known to what event this epigram refers. It is headed in 
the Palatine MS. eis rods pera Aewvidou reXeutnoavras, which is obviously 
absurd, 

VI. Anth, Pail. vii. 512. 

One of two epigrams by Simonides on the defenders of Tegea who 
had fallen in battle; the other (Anzh. Pal. vii. 442) is for their tomb, 
this perhaps for a commemorative monument in the city. O. Miiller 
refers them to some occasion in the wars between Tegea and Sparta, 
B.C. 479-464 ; but it seems more likely that they are on the Tegeates 
who fell in the battle of Plataea. There was a separate mound there 
over the Tegeate dead (Hdt. ix. 85), and no doubt a memorial of them 
at Tegea as well. 


VII. Anth. Pal. vii. 245. It follows an epigram under the name of 
Gaetulicus on the battle between three hundred Spartans and three 
hundred Argives to decide the possession of Thyrea (Hdt. i. 82), with 
the heading rod atrov eis rods aitovs. The eis rovs adrovs is plainly 
absurd. But //. 1 and 2 are partially extant on a marble fragment of a 
date between 300 and 350 B.c. found near the Olympieum at Athens 
(Kaibel Efigr. Graec, 27) which proves that!rod adrod is wrong also. 
A scholium suggests that it is either on the Athenian and Theban dead 
at Chaeronea, or on those slain in the subsequent battle in which 
Alexander crushed the revolt of Thebes, B.c. 335. 


VIII, Anth, Pai. vii. 160, This epigram is probably authentic 
though there is some doubt as to all those ascribed to Anacreon, See 
Bergk, Lym. Gy. ill. p. 281. 

It is conjectured that this Timocratus was one of the Teians who 
re-colonised Abdera after the capture of Teos by the Persians under 
Harpagus, B.C. 544, and was killed in a battle with the neighbouring 
Thracians (see Hdt. i, 168); but nothing is certainly known on the 
subject. 

21. év MS., #v Bergk, without obvious necessity. 

7.2. Soph. Phil. 436, wodrcwos ovdév’ aydp’ Exdv aipet movnpdv, adda 
rovs xpnorovs det, and fr. zncert. 649,” Apns yap ovdev Tav KaxOy Noyiterau. 

IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 255. 

Nothing is known of the occasion of this epigram, nor on what 
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authority it is assigned to Aeschylus. The style is of the best aie 73 
and a Life of Aeschylus says that he competed with Simonides in 
édéyera. 

Z. 1. pevéyyns, which does. not seem to occur elsewhere, is formed on 
the analogy of the Homeric pevemrddepos. 


X. App. Plan. 26. 

On the Athenians who fell in the great victory éver the Chalcitlians 
after the unsuccessful invasion of Attica ‘by the confederacy under 
Cleomenes king of Sparta, B.C. 504: Hdt. v. 77. 

7. 4. Cf. Pind. Zsthm. iv. 26, rpaxeta vupas wodéporo. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 256. Also quoted by Philostratus, vita Apoll. 
i. 23. On the Eretrian captives settled at Ardericca in Cissia by Darius 
after the first great Persian War of 490 B.C., as described by Hat. vi. 119. 
Philostratus, /.c., gives a more or less legendary account of memorials 
of the colony surviving up to the time of Apollonius. He places the 
colony ‘in Cissia near Babylon’, one long day’s journey from the city 
of Babylon. Four hundred and ten of the seven hundred and eighty 
prisoners reached Ardericca alive. They built temples and an agora 
in the Greek style, and continued to speak Greek for about a century. 
Damis, a contemporary of Apollonius, saw this epigram on a Greek 
tomb there. So far Philostratus, who may possibly be preserving some 
fragments of a real tradition. 

For the question of the authenticity of this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk Zyr. Gr. ii. p. 297, who inclines to consider them genuine. A 
ground for suspicion is the mention of the plain of Ecbatana, which 
was in Upper Media, and at least three hundred miles distant from 
Ardericca. But we need never look for accurate geography in Greek 
poets when speaking of Persia; both Ecbatana here and Susa in the 
next epigram are probably used vaguely for the heart of the Persian 
empire. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 259: also quoted by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonts, 
c. 33, and by Suidas s.v, "Imms. See the notes to the last epigram. 
Z, 1, Suidas has EiBoéwy, which is perhaps right. 


7 i +. 
a aE ee PP Pr Re 


XIII. Vita Anonyma Aeschyli, printed in most editions. The first 
couplet is also quoted in Plutarch de Evszlio, c. 13, and the second in 
Athenaeus xiv. 627 D. Athenaeus is the authority on which it is 
ascribed to Aeschylus himself, the author of the Life merely saying 
that the people of Gela engraved it on his tomb. It is referred to by 
Pausan, AZdtica, xiv. 5. 

Aeschylus died at Gela in Sicily, B.c. 456. 

Z. 3. For the grove of the hero Marathon, from which the battlefield 
was named, see Pausan. AZtica xv. 3, xxxii. 4. 


XIV, Anth, Pal. vii. 651. 


l. 1. doréa xeiva, MS. The correction dev«d, ah Jacobs suggested 
but did not print in his text, is undoubtedly right. 
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7. 2. Incised letters in marble were nearly always coloured, generally 
with minium, but sometimes as here with xvavos, blue carbonate of 
copper. 

7. 3. Doliche was aother name of the island Icaria, one of the larger 
Sporades, which gave the name of the Icarian sea to the channel 
between the Sporades and Cyclades. Dracanon or Drepanon was the 
northern promontory of this island. 

7. 5. Eevins wodvpndeos MS. Reiske and Jacobs both saw that a proper 


_ name was concealed hete, the former proposing to read Hevia wodukndeos, 


‘the unfortunate Xenias’, and the latter xepoi & ey Hevins mwodukyoeos, 
“by the hands of the unfortunate Xenia’ (mother or wife of the dead 
man). I keep the Ms. reading : ‘fro hospitio meo cum Polymede’. 

- 2.6. The Dryopes were the inhabitants of Doris, the neighbouring 
state to Malian Trachis, and only divided from it by a spur of Mount 
Oeta. 

XV. Anth. Pal. x. 3. 

Probably an epitaph on an Athenian who had died at Meroé. It is 
among the Iporpemrixa in the Anthology, and Jacobs accordingly says, 
‘hominem de exsilio lamentantem poeta allogui videtur! But Oavovra, 
Z, 3, makes this explanation impossible. — 

For the sentiment cf. Cic. Zusc. i. 104, Praeclare Anaxagoras, gut 
cum Lampsact moreretur quaerentibus amicis velletne Clazomenas in 
patriam si guid et accidisset afferri, Nihil necesse est, inguit, undique 
enim ad inferos tantundem viae est: also an epigram by Arcesilaus, 
quoted by Diog, Laért. iv. 30; 

"AAG yap «is "Axépovra Tov ov hardy ioa KédevOa, 
as aivos advopaév, mavrobev perpedpeva, 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 368. On an Athenian woman, probably one of 
those carried to Rome after the storm and sack of Athens by Sulla on 
the first of March, B.c. 86. 

Z. 4. Cyzicus was built on a peninsula in the Propontis only joined to 
the mainland by a narrow passage: Strabo, xii. p. 861. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 265. Bergk, dc. on ii. 22 supra, is unquestion- 
ably right in saying that this and the next epigram belong to a later 
period than Plato. 

Si bene calculum ponas, ubique naufragium est, says the hero in 
Petronius, Sa¢. c. 115. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 269. See the note to the last epigram. 
XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 282. In Plan. under the name of Antipater. 
XX, Anth. Pal. vii, 264. 

XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 350. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii, 277. 
Z. 1. Various emendations of this line have been proposed, none con- 
vincing. The text as it stands, though extremely elliptical, is quite in 
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the manner of Callimachus. ‘At the hands of what stranger hast thou 

found burial, O shipwrecked man?’ } 
1.2. ém’ atyadois Edd. It is not necessary to alter the MS. reading. 

It means ‘stretched on the sand’, like én’ évvéa xeiro méeOpa, Od. xi. 577- 


XXIII. Anth. Pal, vii. 285. 
Z. 3. From Od. i. 161, dvépos ob 87 mov devk’ doréa mobera ouBpe. Cf. 
Propert. Ill. vii. 11. 
Sed tua nunc volucres adstant super ossa marinae, 
Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 496. Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 466, argues that 
this epigram as it stands must be incomplete, the name of the dead 
man not being mentioned. He would therefore prefix to it the couplet 
also attributed to Simonides which occurs a little further down in the 
Palatine Anthology (vii. 511); 

Sjpa caraPOipévoio Meyaxdéos cbr” Gy tSwpar 
oikreipw oé, rddav KadXia, ot’ €zraées, 
and regards the eight lines thus reconstructed as ‘von tumulo inscrip- 
tum sed epistolium consolandi causa missum Calliae cuius filius Megacles 
naufragio prope Geraneam interitt. It is an additional argument in 
favour of this proposal that Bergk is thus enabled to retain the MS. 
reading @peAev in 7, 1, which all other editors alter to aperes. 

But the theory cannot be accepted. The epigram is obviously an 
epitaph, real or imaginary ; the rnc in 7. 6 agrees very ill with the er 
dy iSopa of the other epigram; and it is almost superfluous to point 
out how much the beautiful and stately apostrophe to Mount Geraneia 
suffers by being removed from the beginning of the poem and trans- 
formed into a somewhat frigid statement of fact. Nor is it any 
insuperable objection that the name of the dead man is not given. In 
many of the sepulcral epigrams of the Anthology we must suppose that 
the name and family of the deceased were inscribed separately on the 
tomb, followed by the verses, For an instance similar to this of an 
inscription on a cenotaph, where the original monument has been pre- 
served, see Kaibel Epzgr. Graec. 89. On the tomb there is engraved 
first the name, Nexias Nikiov ’Eperpievs; then follow eight lines of 
elegiacs, beginning ; : 

Shua do ev keven xeirar xOovi, [capa & ex’ dypov] 
’Opetov Kpimre: TupKain POiwévor. 

Tv ere wanraivovr’ emt youvact marpos [? warps yotvacr] papas 
“Ans of cxorias dupéBarev mrépvyas. 


where the rovée is like the 6 pév of Simonides here. 

4, 1. Mount Geraneia and the Scironian rock lay north of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, leaving a narrow pass between Corinth and Megara along 
the coast. The spot was celebrated for the legendary leap of Ino and 
the slaying of the robber Sciron by Theseus, 


q 
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2, 2. €k SxvOéwv MS., és Bergk, an almost certain correction, though it 
is possible to keep the Ms. reading, translating it, with Jacobs, ‘ Zanain 
é Scythis descendentem’. 

2. 3. Ll. ii. 626, vnwwy at vatovor mépnv adds: cf. Soph. A7. 596, & crewa 
Zadauis, od pév mov vaies ddimdaykros. 

Z. 4. For the Medovpis or Modoupis wérpa, a rock projecting into the 
sea at this point of the coast, see Pausan. Afdica xliv. 8. The reading 
of this line in the MS. is dyvéa vewpopévas dud) pe Oovpiddos. Salmasius 
suggested dyxea, ‘ravines’, which has been generally accepted. Bergk 
ingeniously reads : 

oldpa Oaddoons 
dyéa patvopevns audi Modovpidda 
‘the billow of the sea that raves round accursed Molurias’, for the 
epithet referring to Pausan, Zc. ras 5€ pera radvrnv (the Modoupis mérpa) 
vopitovow évayeis, ore mapokay chiow 6 Skelpwr, émdcos Trav Eévov 
emervyxaver, nhiee oas és riv Oddacoay. But the alteration of vipopévns 
into pavvopévns is rather arbitrary, and the reason he gives, ‘cum neque 
rupes ista neque mare vicinum nivale dicé potuerit’, entirely incom- 
prehensible. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 497. 
7, 6. In the epithet d&eivov there is a further allusion to the name of 


the Euxine Sea. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 273. 
Z, 3. Cf. Propertius, IV. vil. 7, mdser excidit aevo. 
Z. 6. otyevpar MS., corr. Stadtmiiller, Cf. 7/. xxi. 260, rod pév re 


, e A o CA > - 
mpopéovtos Ud Wy pides Amacai Oxdedyrar. 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 
7, 2. The ’O&eia, rocky islets off the coast of Acarnania, are mentioned 


by Strabo x. p. 458, as Auvmpal kcal rpayeia. They lay at the mouth of 
the Achelous, where navigation was difficult owing to shifting banks 
caused by the silt of the river, which came down with a violent current. 
7. 3. dvowa here means ‘bad name’, as in Ep. 47 infra. 
Z. 5. Scarphe was a small seaport in Locris. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 499. 
7. 3. For Icaria see note on Ep. 14 supra. 


XXIX. Anth. Pail. vii. 502. 

On a tomb by the high-road just outside the city wall of Torone. 

7. 2. For airny it has been proposed to read aimny or kAecrnv, but no 
change is necessary ; the atrjy conveys a touch of tenderness on the 
part of the speaker towards his native place, and implies its distinction 
as the chief city of Thrace. 

7. 4. Strymonias was the name given by Greek sailors in the Aegean 
to the north wind that came down from the region of the Strymon. 
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Xerxes was caught in it and almost shipwrecked on his flight from 
Salamis, Hdt. viii. 118. 

It is generally the evening rising of the Kids, impetus orientis Haedi, 
(put down by Columella under November 4th) which is spoken of as 
the time of storms. But Serv. on Aen. ix. 665 says, quorum et ortus et 
occasus tempestates gravissimas facit ; and their morning setting would 
be about a month later. 

XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 739. 

7. 4. Sciathus is a small island off the northern coast of Euboea and 
opposite the Gulf of Torone. 

XXXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 315. 

7. 2. mie Oaocov MS., corr. Schneidewi. The form 7i6: seems to have 
been more colloquial than zie, and so is perhaps better suited to the 
simplicity of the epigram. 

Z. 3. iSpvecOa applied to a fountain is rather a stretch of language, 
as it is seldom used in this sense except of a statue ortemple. But it 
hardly means more than ‘to dedicate’, and any additional meaning in 


it would be quite satisfied if we suppose that an artificial basin for the. 


fountain was placed here by Simus. To alter with Hecker @ ém Tao, 
‘by which (the statue of) Simus is set up beside his dead child’, 
completely spoils the epigram. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 474. 


XXXIII. Kaibel Egigr. Graec. 576; C. 4. G. 6257. On a tomb 
found at Rome. 
XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 308. 


XXXV. C. J. G. 5816. On a tomb found near Naples and now in 
the Museum there. Above the inscription is a relief representing the 
child standing between his father and mother. 

/. 4. The parents could not keep him though they held him by both 
hands. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 453. 


XXXVII. Kaibel Epigr. Graec., Addenda, I. a; C. 7. A. 477. Of 
the 6th century B.C. ; found at Athens and now in the Museum there. 


XXXVIII. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 373; C. 7. G. Add. 3847; 1. From 
a tomb at Yenidje in Asia Minor. 

7.4. To be the love of the dead in their more populous world’: 
cf. infra v. 17, xi. 6. The marble reads ep@v mo\ov Epdpevos medvav. 


XXXIX. Kaibel HAigr. Graec. 190; C. L. G. 2445. Froma tomb in 
the island of Pholegandros, one of the smaller Cyclades. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vii. 535. In Plan. under the name of Theophanes. 


XLI. Anth. Pal, vit. 261. 
7. 2. pa) réxou ed pedo MS., 1) Téxot, ei weANer Hecker, 


- 


vet a! eee ae 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 459. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 712. 

‘One of two epigrams (Anth. Pal. vii. 710, 712) on a girl who died 
just before her marriage, attributed to Erinna the famous contemporary 
of Sappho. The epigram of Leonidas or Meleager, infra iv. 7, which 
quotes Bdcxavos éoo’ ’Aida from here as words of Erinna’s, is regarded 
by Bergk as sufficient ground for accepting the authenticity of this 
epigram, and consequently of the other as well. Both appear to have 
been inscribed on the tomb, which was further embellished with two 
figures of Sirens. 

Z. 3. ra S€é rou kaha Ta pO’ Spovtu MS., corr. Tucker. 

Zi, 5, 6. The MS. reads : 

“Os rav maid? ‘Ypévaos ed’ ais #Sero wedkas 
, Trav ent xadeords epeye mupkaias. 
It is impossible in so involved a sentence to be certain what the original 
reading was, though it is easy enough to see how it became corrupted. 
The text printed is a modification of Bergk’s restoration. 
Cf. the epigram of Meleager, zu/ra xi. 42. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 185. 

On a Libyan slave-girl who had been manumitted and adopted by 
her mistress, and died at a villa on the coast of Latium. 

7. 4. Freedmen and freedwomen had a share in the family tomb, 
from which slaves were excluded ; szbz suisgue libertis libertabusgue is. 
a common formula in the dedication of a family vault. 

1. 5. wip €repov, the marriage torch. 


XLV. C. Z G. 6261. In the Borghese Gardens at Rome. These 
four lines are engraved above a portrait in relief with a cithara of eleven 
strings on one side and a lyre of four strings on the other. Below the 
portrait is another epigram of eight lines, and under it the name 
PETRONIAE MUSAE. 

1. 3. Theogn. 568, keloopar dare AiOos apOoyyos. 


XLVI. C.Z. G. 6268. The history of this epigram is very curious. 
It is inscribed on a marble tablet, professing to be in memory of one 
Claudia Homonoea, conliberta and contubernalis of Atimetus Anthero- 
tianus, a freedman of the imperial household. At the sides are Latin 
elegiacs, twenty-six lines in all, The tablet was supposed to have been 
discovered in San Michele at Rome and to be of the first century A.D. 
But the Latin verses are too plainly not ancient ; and in fact the whole 
monument is a Renaissance forgery. Nothing is known as to the date 
or person of the forger ; but there can be no doubt that this epigram is 
really ancient and that it was the basis upon which he constructed the 


rest. 


-XLVII: Aovie Pal. vii. 700. Headed Avdmpov ypayparixod, and 
generally attributed to Diodorus of Sardis ; but see notes below. 
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11. 4p &xpuipev MS., # p’ expuper Edd. after Brunck, but there does not 
appear to be evidence for the existence of such a form. If the epitaph 
be of late date, it is possible that the Ms. reading (scanned accentually) 
is right. Otherwise the change I have made is simple : once pexexpugev 


had become pexpudev, the further change of & into 7 would be inevitable. 


Z. 3. odvopa, ‘ill name’, as in Ep. 25 supra. Hecker suggests, very 
plausibly, rarraiver, rd parny otvopa, ‘Povpivis. 

‘Poudivos MS. ‘Poupiavos has also been suggested. A later hand has 
added, as a sub-title, eis ‘Poupiavod twos yuvaixa. But names ending in 
-tanus do not seem to have the penult short before the third century A.D. 

An interesting suggestion has been made that there is a play on the 
word ruffianus, as to which see Ducange, s.v. It means (1) a bawd ; 
(2) a disorderly person generally, much in its modern sense: Ducange 
quotes ‘semper ebrium et publicum ruffianum’ from the Statutes of Milan. 
But there is no evidence for the existence of the word before the Middle 
Ages. 


XLVIII. Azth. Pal. vi. 348. 

2. 1. The order is very involved ; the sense is, rodro athivov ypdppa ths 
Avodapeiov coins déyet pe (z.€. the marble) cexdhOa dkupdp@ hexoid:. 

2.6. For the converse cf. Cic. Wat. Deor. ii. 69, concinne ut multa 
Timaeus: gui cum in historia dixisset gua nocte natus Alexander esset 
eadem Dianae Ephesiae templum deflagravisse, adiunxit minime id esse 
mirandum, quod Diana, cum in partu Olympiadis adesse volutsset, ab- 
Suisset domo. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 167. The preceding epigram in the MS. is 
headed Acooxopidov, of S€ Nexdpxov, and this one, rod avrod, of dé “Exaratov 
Caciov. It is usually included among the epigrams of Dioscorides. 


L. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 596; C. 7. G.6735. Ona tomb at Ravenna, 
of the second or third century A.D. 


LI. Kaibel Ep~zgr. Graec. 204 B. On a tomb at Cnidos, of the first 
century B.C, Four lines follow on the marble, in which the wife replies 
that she has not drunk the water of Lethe. 


LIL. Anth. Pal. vii. 163. 

This is one of the most graceful specimens of the epitaphs xara medow 
kal déxptow which were favourite in later Greece. It is followed in the 
Anthology by two others on the same Prexo and of the same purport, 
one by Antipater of Sidon, and the other by Archias. Antipater lived 
a century and a half after Leonidas, and Archias probably at least a 
century later than Antipater; if the attribution of the three epigrams 
is correct, they are a very curious instance of the narrow academicism 
of Greek literature in the Alexandrian and Roman periods. 

Other epitaphs of similar form are Anth. Pal. vii. 64, 79, 470, 552; 
see also Ep. 62 7n/ra. 


e- 
es: 
- 


epitaph. See the curious passage in Theophrastus (Char. xiii.) where 


‘- 
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The purer taste of the best period discouraged such garrulity in an 


it is made a mark of the zepiepyos or busybody, yuvackos redeutnodons 
emeypayas ert TO pvijpa Tod re dvdpds adrijs Kal rod marpos Kal Tijs pntpos Kab 
auris Ths yuvatkos ToUvoua Kat rodamn €oTw, precisely what is done here. 
But the pathetic beauty of the last two lines more than redeems the rest. 

Z, 1. Mapin xiwv, a cifpus or truncated column of Parian marble sur- 


mounting the tomb. 


LIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 667. A scholium says it is from a tomb in the 
church of S. Anastasia at Thessalonica. 


LIV. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 47. OF the fourth century B.c. ; found at 
the Piraeus. The name of the nurse was Malicha of Cythera. 

For the fashion of having Spartan nurses see Plutarch, Lycurgus, 
Giles 


LV. Anth. Pal. vii. 178. 

Z. 1. ‘Lydian’ was a term for the lowest class of slaves; cf. Eur. Alc. 
675. 

2. The rpopets or radaywyds took charge of a child when he was 
five or six years old, and remained in charge of him till he grew up. 


_ Cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 174. 


LVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 179. 
LVII. Kaibel'Zpigr. Graec. 627. Found near Florence. 


LVIII. Anzth. Pal. vii. 211. 

The white Maltese lap-dogs were as much prized as pets in ancient 
times as they are now. Athenaeus, xii. 518 F, says that the citizens 
of Sybaris used to keep kuvdpia Mediraia, drrep avrois kat EreoOat eis Ta 
yopvdova. Theophrastus (Char. xxi.) makes it characteristic of the 
puxpopir6ti wos Or man of petty ambition to erect a monument to such a 
dog: xat xvuvapiov d€ redeuTaoavTos aiT@ pyjpa moujoa Kat orvdidiov 
moumoas emtypayar KAAAOS MEAITAIOS. 

7.4 is repeated with a variation in another epigram by the same 
author, 2#/ra xi. 13. 


LIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 197. 

One of a group of eleven epigrams on crickets kept as pets, Anzh, 
Pai. vii. 189, 190, 192-8, 200, 201. Seven of these are epitaphs ; vii. 194, 
by Mnasalcas, is on this same little creature. From comparing the 
two poems it appears that the Oropus mentioned here is not the town 
on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, but another of the same name on 
the Strymonian gulf not far from Amphipolis. 


LX. Anth. Pal. vii. 204. 

One of three epigrams, two by Agathias himself and one by Damo- 
charis, on a tame partridge belonging to Agathias and killed by his 
cat. A scholium in the Ms. adds aiAoupos 6 mapa ‘Popains (ze. the 

2 
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Byzantines) Neydpevos ydrros. The cat had been introduced from Egypt % 
and domesticated in Europe under its present name, but in literary 


Greek the old word aidovpos was still used. 
Cf. xi. 12 zmfra; and for the unexpected turn in the final wish, 
Ammianus in Azth, Pal. xi. 226: 
Ely oo. xara ys Koupy Kdvis, oikrpe Néapxe, 
dppa ce pnidius eEeptowar kives. 


LXI. Pollux v. 47. 

Z. 4. It cannot be certainly determined whether ofovdyos means ‘lonely’ 
(from oios), or ‘ pastured by sheep’ (from ois). The word ‘ pastoral’ has 
something of the force of both. Cf. ii. 37 sufrva and the note there. 


LXII. Anth. Pail. vii. 524. 

This Charidas was probably a Pythagorean philosopher. Their 
doctrine of transmigration implied the immortality of the soul; cf. Ov. 
Metam. xv. 153 foll. where the text omnia mutantur, nihil intertt is 
expanded at some length. 

Z, 3. dvodo, doctrines of a resurrection. épecOa avw cis tiv yéeveow 
says Plato of the souls who had chosen their new lives, Ref. x. 621 B. 

After 1. 4 follows another couplet in the MS. : 

Odros eds Adyos Uupuy arnOivos, ef S€ rov Hddv 
Bovdeu meAXNalov Bods péyas ely ’Atdn. 
The last line is generally regarded as desperate ; ‘/ongum est interpretum 
somnia adscribere’ is the conclusion of Jacobs: and later editors have 
been equally unsuccessful. Failing the discovery of any plausible 
meaning in the words as they stand, or of any probable emendation, I 


& 


have omitted the couplet from the text. Jacobs’ own conjecture was ~ 


that weAAaiov might be the name of a small Macedonian coin (derived 
from Pella, as the florin and bezant from Florence and Byzantium), and 
that the meaning of the line was ‘food is cheap in Hades’. It is also 
just possible that Pellaeus was the name of some one who taught the 
doctrine of transmigration. Stadtmiiller thinks that there is an allusion 
to Aesch. Agam. 36, ra 8 Ga ovya, Bods emt yrooon péyas BEBynxev. I 
had previously conjectured «i d€ rév Hddv BotvdAec rod Sapiov (Pythagoras), 
Bods péyas cy’ Aid), comparing the epigram, also by Callimachus, z7/ra 
iv. 26. Another conjecture perhaps worth mentioning is «7 dé roy Hddy 
BovrAa, médda Bis Bods péyas ely 'AiSn, comparing ray oty ray wédXay in 
Theocr. v. 99. But neither is at all convincing. 


LXIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 509. 


LXIV. Anth, Pal. vii. 346. An epitaph at Corinth, according to a 
note in the MSs. which justly adds that it is Oavparos a&cov. 


LXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 309. 


LXVI. Anth, Pai. vii. 254* : written on the margin of the MS. ina 
different hand. 


= 


— 
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LXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 451. Cf. C. 1. G. 6276, last couplet : 


Kat éye Tomdinu edderv, dvep: ov Oepurdv yap 
OvjoKew Tovs dyabovs, GAN Uarvov Hdvv exew. 


IV 


I. C. 7. G. 6186: on a Hermes found at Herculaneum. 

Probably an inscription for a library opening on to a court with plane- 
trees, like that in Pliny’s Tuscan villa (Z¢. v. 6), and containing statues 
of the Muses, the guardians of the place. 

Z. 4. TO kioo@, ‘ with our ivy’, ‘“EXixdv evxurcos, as it is called by Dios- 
corides in Ath. Pal. vii. 407, being the Muses’ home. 


Il. Anth. Pal. vii.6. Also inscribed on a terminus upon which a 
bust of Homer formerly stood, found outside the Porta S. Paolo at 
Rome, C. /. G. 6092. The marble reads d0€ns for Buorp in 7. 2 and rav- 
Tos 6pGs rovroy Saidadov apxérumov in J. 4. 

2, 4. GAtppoGia MS., ddippd6i0s, which would be the usual form, in the 
line as quoted by Suidas s.v. 


Ill. Anth. Pal. ix. 97. 

The ‘wail of Andromache’ over Hector is in //. xxii. 477-514 and 
xxlv. 725-745; ‘the battling of Ajax’ probably refers to the fighting in 
front of the Greek entrenchments, xii. 370 foll. ; the dragging of Hector’s 
body under the walls of Troy is in xxii. 395 foll. But Homer nowhere 
tells the story of the sack of Troy; /. 2 is a translation of Aez. ii. 625, 
omne mihi visum considere in ignes Ilium et ex imo verti Neptunia 
Trota. . 

Z, 6, «diya, literally ‘slope’, is used widely for ‘district’, and specially 
as a technical term of geography equivalent to our ‘zone’. ain dudo- 
tépn, Europe and Asia. 


lV. Anth. Pal. vii. 8. 


V. Athenaeus, xiii. 596 B, ’Evddfous d€ éraipas kai emi xdddev dua- 
epoveas iveyxe Kal 7» Navxparis, Awpixay re, hy 7) Kady Zardo, epopevay 
yevopévnv Xapd&ov rod ddeAod airijs kar’ eyropiay eis tHv Navxpariy 
dratpovtos, Sia ris mounoews SiaBdddet os oda Tod Xapdgov voopurapevny. 
‘Hpddoros 8 abriv “Podamiv Kadet, dyvoay ori érépa THs Awpixns corly adr 
... &s 8€ ry Aopixay 768’ éroince rodriypappa Tooidimmos, Kairou ev TH 
Al@ioria modddxis adris pynpovevoas: eoti b€ 7dde Awpixa, ooréa pév, 
K.TA 

See also Hat. ii. 134-5 and Strabo xvii. p. 1161 D. The ode of 
Sappho mentioned by Herodotus is completely lost. 

7. 1. caradd Koopnoaro [xoupnoaro two MSS.] deopav Athenaeus ; mada 
xévis of 7 amddeopor corr, Dehéque. I have written 70’ dmddecpos as 
being nearer the MSS. 
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1. 4. obyxpous is from xpos: cf. supra i. 24 and Theocr. ii..140, x. 18. 
7. 7, Naucratis, the only open port in Egypt before the Persian 


conquest, remained a place of importance until after the foundation of — 


Alexandria. 


VI. Auth. Pail. vii. 12. 

Little is known of Erinna, though her fame was only second to that 
of Sappho, whose friend and contemporary she was according to Suidas 
and Eustathius. She is said to have died very young. Her renown 
mainly rested on the poem called *Ad\axdra (referred to here by its name 
in Z. 4, and as the ‘fair labour of hexameters’ in /. 5). It consisted of 
about 300 verses, of which a few fragments survive. Three epigrams 
are in the Anthology under her name, one of which is given sufra Iii. 
43. It seems probable that this epigram is partly made up of phrases 
from her poem. 


VII. Anth. Pal. vii. 13, under heading Aewvidov, of 5¢ Mededypov. 

This epigram must have been written by some one who had seen the 
two sepulcral epigrams composed by Erinna on her friend Baucis of 
Tenos. But the phrase Bacxavos éoo’ Aida quoted here from the latter 
of these seems to have become proverbial, and it cannot be inferred 
that the writer had been in Tenos and seen the actual inscription. 

The way in which the half line of Erinna is re-echoed three centuries 
later has a curiouslyexact parallel in Mr. Swinburne’s roundel on the 
death of the translator of Villon’s rondeau beginning Mort, fappelle de 
ta rigueur. 

Z.1. For ev tyvorddou péduooay cf. the last epigram: also Plato, 
Ton, 534 B, éyovor of ‘roural, dre €k Movody xnrev tiav Kal varav 
Spemopevor ra pen Hiv hépovow, oomep ai pédirra. It was in such 
metaphors that the word ‘Anthology’ had its origin. 

VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 28. Also quoted by Suidas s.v. oivordrns. 

This and the following epigram are two out of ten or eleven on 
Anacreon, Azth. Pal. vii. 23-33 (it is not certain whether 32 refers to 
him or not), five of them being by Antipater of Sidon. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 26. 

J, 3. ydvos Sc. duméov : the full phrase is in Aesch. Pers, 615. 

2. 5. ovaor k@mos MS. The text is Jacobs’ emendation. But we may 
suspect that two lines have dropped out between 7.5 and Z. 6. oivdau 
(or evdor, which has also been suggested) is a feminine form and goes 
with kapous only by slipshod grammar, 


X. App. Plan. 305. 

1. 1, véBpevor avdoi, flutes made out of the leg-bone of a fawn, which 
gave a shrill thin note. Ass-bones were also used for this purpose. 

7. 3. The story of bees clustering on the lips of the young Pindar 
when asleep on the wayside near Thespiae is told by Pausanias, 
Boeotica, xxiii. 2. §ov8ds here probably has its proper meaning ‘yellow- 
brown’: cf. the note on vi. 20 zu/fra, 
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2.5. Plutarch, Won posse suaviter vivi sec. Epicurum, c. xxii., men- 
tions the story of Pindar hearing one of his own songs sung By the 
god Pan. 


XI. Aath. Pal. vii. Alo. 

Z, 1. dvérdace MS. But the whole ae is written in the person of 
Thespis. 

2, 2.. Kawvoropeiv apes is S equivalent to moviy Kawas idee cf. the 
Latin nxovare. 

lt? 3. Tpldy kardyou MS., corr. Jacobs, comparing Aeaiopie Ach, 628, 
ee ov ye xopoiow Pe egies TpvyeKois 6 diOdoKados nav. 

The jingle of a\ov and GOdov is disagreeable and gives colour to an 
ingenious emendation, 6 Tpuyos, dokds 3 cf. the Arundel marble, 7. 55, 
kat GOdov éréOn mparov iaxddav dporxos Kai olvov aydopeds. But it is 
hardly safe to alter the MS. reading’ ee it gives an Hee ae 
sense. 

Z, 5. Cf. Epicharmus, /r. 98 Ahrens: 

‘Os & ey& Soxéo—boxéo yap; caha toaps Todd ore 
Tov éuav pvdpa Tok’ éooeira hoy@y TovT@Y ere 
Kai A\aBav tis atra repiWtcas TO pérpov, 6 vdv-exe 
 Eiua, cai Sovs mophupay, AGyouge moKiAows. Kadots 
Avomddauoros dv Tos spahhovs evmahaicrovs amropavet. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 22. 
Partly suggested by the celebrated chorus in the Oed. Co/. 668 foll._ 


7. 3. pitoppHé simply means ‘ grape-clad’, as Pirocrépavos in Anth. 
Pal. vi. 54 means ‘garlanded’. In such compound epithets one half 
is frequently ornamental; thus Sewdmous dpd and dpOdmous méyos in 
Sophocles mean little more than devds and dpOds. Cf. also pidoféepupos, 
infra, Vv. 1. 

XIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 45. Also, with trifling variations, in two lives 
of Euripides. 

It.is headed in MS. Pad, Govkvdidov rod icropixod, and quoted as by 
Thucydides in Athen. v. 187 E. But it is clearly of later, probably of 
Alexandrian date. According to one of the lives of Euripides it was 
inscribed on a cenotaph in Athens, and was also attributed to the 
celebrated musician and poet Timotheus (B.C. 446-357). 


_ XIV. Olympiodorus in his Life of Plato and Thomas Magister in his 
Life of Aristophanes quote this epigram. Bergk considers it authentic. 
It is, as he says, worthy of the author and the subject. Another life of 


Plato quotes it with dzep 7@cdov etpety in Z. I. 


XV. Anth., Pal. vii. 414. 
Rhintho of Syracuse, who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy 1., about 


300 B.C., invented the ¢dva~ or idaporpayedia, a sort of nGleece 
tragedy. He founded a school of writers of this sort at Tarentum. 
No important fragments of his plays are preserved. We know the 
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titles of a few; among them is an ’Apqurpiav, to which the Amphitruo 


of Plautus is probably indebted. These burlesques were written in 
loose metre, probably following the example of the Sicilian pipo.. 

Z. 3. dnSovis is a collateral form of dndoy rather than a diminutive ; 
from it is formed the diminutive dySovidevs. Cf. Catull. xxvii. 8, 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 419. 

This and the next epigram are two of three professing to be written 
by Meleager for his own tomb, Anth. Pal. 417-419. 

1.2. dedspevov sc. raow : the full phrase is given in the epigram of 
Callimachus, supra, iii. 42. 

Z. 4. thapais Xdpiow refers to the Menippean satires of Meleager. 

7. 6. The Meropes were traditionally the original inhabitants of Cos : 
cf. infra, viii. 6. 

1.7. Salam, ‘peace’, the usual form of greeting in Hebrew and 
kindred Semitic languages. The Phoenician word, transliterated as 
Nazdios here, is uncertain. In the Ms. of Plautus’ Poenzw/us it is written 
Flaudoni. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 417. 

7.1. The force of the present, rexvoi, is to give the notion of what is 
the fact rather than what did happen; so generat is used by Virgil, 
Aen. vill, 141. 

7, 2. Gadara, to the south-east of the Lake of Tiberias, is the Ramoth- 
Gilead of the Old Testament. It is called ‘Attic’ here from the group 
of literary men whom it produced at this period : Strabo, xvi. p. 759, ex 
dé trav Taddpwv Sidddnpds re 6 Emtxovpetos kal Medéaypos cai Mévirrmos 6 
omovdoyédowos, The words ‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ are used in Greek 
literature generally without much distinction. 

1. 3. 6 ody Movoas ‘the companion of the Muses’: from Theocr. 
vil. 12. 

1. 5. The saying is attributed to Socrates by Musonius quoted in 
Stobaeus, xl. 9, ri 5°; ovxt Kow? marpls dvOporer drdvrev 6 Kécpos eotiv, 
aomep n&lov Saxparns; There are two slightly different forms of it 
quoted from Euripides ; daca S€ xOav avSpt yevvaiw rarpis, fr. incert. 
19, and @s mavraxov ye marpis » Béoxovea yn, fr. Phaethon, 9. 


XVIII. Anmth, Pal. vii. 412. 

The citharist Pylades of Megalopolis fl, about 200 B.c. Plutarch, 
Philop. xi. and Pausan. Arcadica, 1. 3, tell a story of Philopoemen 
entering the theatre at the Nemean festival soon after his victory at 
Mantinea over Machanidas tyrant of Sparta (B.C. 2c6) when Pylades 
was singing the Persae of Timotheus. Pausanias says he was the most 
famous singer of his time. 

2, 3. ‘Unshorn Apollo’ went into mourning so far as it was proper 
for a god to do so. For the practice of laying aside garlands on the 
arrival of bad news compare the story of Xenophon when the death of 
his son was announced to him, in Diog. Laért. Vita Xenophontts, c. to. 
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/. 6. The Asopus here spoken of rises in Arcadia and flows northward 
into the Corinthian gulf; it must not be confounded with the better 
known Boeotian river of the same name. 

¢. 8. For the epithet cf. Propert. Iv. xii. 4, Von exorato stant adamante 
viae. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 571. 
Nothing else is known of this Plato, The date of the epigram is in 
the reign of Justinian. 


XX. AZp. Plan. 8. 

The contest of Apollo and Marsyas was one of the favourite subjects 
of Greek art. The most celebrated representation of it was the fresco 
of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi, described by Pausanias, 
Phocica xxx. 9; his description is closely followed by Arnold in 
Empedocles on Etna. 

7. 2. kpodpa properly is a note struck on a string, but is used loosely 
of an air whether played on harp or flute. 

2. 5. dduxromédau is an archaic word, taken from Hesiod, 7heog. 521. 

7. 7. Xorol, flutes made of the hard wood of the African lotus tree. 
This or boxwood was the common material. 


XXI. Anth. Pal, vii. 696. 
See the notes on the last epigram. Marsyas used to play on the cliff 


_ of Celaenae in Phrygia, Pausan. /.c. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 266. In Plan. attributed to Philippus. 

Glaphyrus was a celebrated flute-player of the time of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Juvenal, vi. 77, and Martial, Iv. v. 8. 

7, 5. Hyagnis was the father of Marsyas. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal, ix. 433. Placed among the doubtful epigrams by 
Ahrens. It does not seem unworthy of Theocritus. 

1, 3. 6 S€ Baxddos eyy’bev aoei MS., probably from a recollection of Idyl 
vii. 72, 6 dé Tirupos eyyvOev doei. dppuya OehéEei is restored from the MSS, 
of Theocritus. 

Z. 4. xapdSerov mvetpa is an extremely bold synecdoche for wveipa 
xapodérov aupryyos. 

1. 5. eyyiOev dvtpov MS. The MSS. of Theocritus read éyyvs d€ ordvres 
haclas Spvds dvtpov dmicbev, vdoHev is Hermann’s correction. 

The epithet Aaciatynvy means that the mouth of the cave is thickly 
fringed with plants and creepers. The best commentary on it is 
Theocr. iii. 16, és redv dvrpov ixoipay rév xioody diadds Kal ray wrépiy d rv 
mukaoc det. 

Z. 6. In Theocr. i. 15, the goat-herd does not venture to do so: 


> , A , > , e 
Od béus, & rony, rd pecapBpivdy, od Opes Gpiv 
a ’ a en err 
aupioder. tov Tava dedotkapes’ 7 yap am’ aypas 
4 + A , 
Tavika Kekpakos duravera, €ote O€ TuKpds. 
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XXIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 133. 

1. 3. Cf. Hor. 1 Sat. x. 63, capsis guem fama est esse librisgue ambustum 
proprits. 

7.6. Kai yiv MS., corr. Jacobs. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 162. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 310. 

A statue of Dionysus set up in a school-room speaks. 

I. 2. The reference is to J/. vi. 236. 

Z. 3. The god stands against the wall where the Pythagorean allegory 
of virtue and vice is painted, and yawns with weariness at hearing his 
own words repeated over and over by the pupils. The dimdois Fapin 
(quae Samios diduxit litera ramos, Pers. ili. 56) is the letter Y, used by a 
Pythagoras to illustrate the divergence of right and wrong. 5 

1. 6. iepds 6 mddKapos, TO OG 8 adbrdv rpépo, says Dionysus in the 
Bacchae of Euripides 7. 494. The passage of orcxouvOia in which the 
line occurs appears to have been a favourite school exercise in recitation. 

_The proverb rovpoyv dvevap enol (or Tovpoy Svepoy epoi in another 
epigram by Callimachus, z7/ra ix. 15) meant to tell some one a piece 
of news that he must know already. Cf. Plato, Ref. 563 D, and Cic. 
ALE VT Nx: 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. vi. 303. 

There is a very similar epigram by Leonidas of Alexandria, Amn. 
Pail. vi. 302, probably imitated from this, unless both are imitations of 
some older epigram. 

7.3. A note in a MS. of Plan. says #pxee 76 ioxdda pdvov" Td yap ainy 
mapéAxet, iaxds alone meaning dried grapes. The epithet is put in to 
balance iova. 

Z. 4. The oxvBadaare the multa de magna quae superessent fercula cena 
of Horace in the fable of the town and country mouse, 2 Saz. vi. 79 foll. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 358. It has been attributed, on the reported 
authority of an unknown MS., to Leonidas of Alexandria. Jacobs 
thinks it is by Diogenes Laértius. 

Panaetius of Rhodes, the Stoic philosopher and friend of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, flourished B.c. 150. The substance of his 
principal work, Iept rod xaOjxovros, is preserved in the De Offcits of 
Cicero. His teaching with regard to the immortality of the soul is 
stated in the Zusculan Disputations, i. 79: Credamus igitur F -anaetio, 
a Platone suo dissentienti: guem enim omnibus locis divinum, quem 
Saptentissimum, quem sanctissimum, quem Homerum philosophorum 
appellat, hutus hance unam sententiam de tmmortalitate antmorum non 
probat. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 471. 
Cic. Tusc. i. 84: Callimacht quidem epigramma in Ambraciotam 
Cleombrotum est; quem ait, cum nihil et accidisset adversi, e muro se 
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tm mare abiecisse, lecto Platonis libro. The story is often referred to 
by ancient authors, and has been made imperishable in English by a 
line and a half of Milton (P. Z. iii. 471), 


—he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leapt into the sea, 
Cleombrotus. 


7. 3. i) dvade£duevos, ‘only that he had read’, There is no reason for 
altering 7 ré into ddd. The ellipsis of the comparative before # is 
quite in the author’s manner, and is not unknown in the best Greek: 
cf. Soph. 47. 966, and the epigram of Crinagoras, infra xi. 29. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 80. This Heraclitus of Halicarnassus is 
mentioned as an eminent scholar and a friend of Callimachus by 
Strabo, xiv. p. 656, and Diog. Laért. ix. 17, who quotes this epigram. 

Z. 3. Virgil, Zé. ix. 51, saepe ego longos cantando puerum memini me 
condere soles. 

7.5. The anddoves are the poems of Heraclitus (elegiacs according to 
Diog. Laért. Z.c.). So ’AdAkpavos dnddves in an anonymous epigram, 
Anth. Pail. ix. 184. 


XXXI. Anth. Pul. xii. 43. In the Ms, there follows another couplet : 
Aveavin, ov dé vaixs kadds Kadds’ GAG mply eimetv 
TovTo capas, 7x® yaoi ris*”AdXos exer. 
which is rejected as a spurious addition by most editors. 
7,1. Cf. the epigram of Pollianus, Anzh. Pal. xi. 130: 
Tovs KukAtKovs ToUTOUS; TOUS avTap emetra héyovTas 
pucd, Awrodvras dAXoTpiav éréwv. 


7. 3. The phrase dro xpnyns rivew is from Theognis, 959 : 
"Kote pév avros émivov amd kpnyns pedravvdpov 
Ov Ti por eOdKer kal Kady cipev Vdap, 
Nov & #8n reOddwrar Bdap OM eaveriay cise dvi" 
@aAns 87 Kpnvyns miopa 7) worapod. 
For the beginning of the line also cf. Theogn. 581, ie d€ yuvaika 
mepidpopov, of which this is a parody. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 577. 

Z, 2. The helix or spiral represents the path of the moon or a planet 
in the Zodiac. 

1. 4. Gcorpoins MS., hardly a possible form : corr. Dindorf. 

XXXIIL Anth. Pal. ix. 205. It is also quoted in the prefaces to 


some MSS. of Theocritus. oe 
A motto for a collected volume of the pastoral poets. As such, it is 


written in Doric. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 352. 
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XXXV. App. Plan. 251. 

Miiller, Archiologie der Kunst, § 391, gives a catalogue of the chief 
representations of Eros and Anteros extant on reliefs or gems, chiefly 
of the late Greek and Graeco-Roman period. Serv. on Aen. iv. 520 
says, ‘’Avrépwra invocat contrarium Cupidini qui amores resoluit, aut 
certe (‘or rather’) cud curae est iniguus amor, scilicet ut implicet non 
amantem. Amatoribus praeesse dicuntur”Epas, ’Avtépos, Avoépas.’ 

1.1. rév dyriov MSS., corr. Jacobs: others would read ris dvrioy, with 
a mark of interrogation at the end of the line. 

Z. 3. Cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal. xii. 144, where Myiscus plays the 
part that Anteros does here. 

7.5. Spitting thrice into the bosom disarmed witchcraft and averted 
Nemesis: cf. Theocr. vi. 39. 


XXXVI. App. Plan, 250. 
1.1. ev a&yvvor MSS., corr. Lobeck. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 200. 

7. 2. Hesychius says ovAos* padaxés kal dradds. It might also mean 
“curly-headed ’. 

7.5. Cf. the Athenian prayer quoted by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7, cov, 
baov, & ire Zed, xara ras dpovpas tov ’AOnvaiwr Kal rdv redior. 


XXXVIIL AZp. Plan. 225. 


(ey ‘Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 
Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping,’ 


as Shelley translates Moschus, Zd. iv. 


1. 4. mnxris here means the myx} ovpeyé or Pan’s pipe, not, as usual, 
the Lydian harp. 


XXXIX. App. Plan. 174. 
The Armed Aphrodite was mainly worshipped in Laconia: cf. 
Pausan. Laconica, xv. 10 and xxiii. I. 


XL. App. Plan. 162. 

The Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles was probably the most famous 
single work of art in the ancient world. Both Greek and Latin litera- 
ture are full of allusions to it. ‘Of all the images that euer were made 
(I say not by Praxtteles onely, but by all the workmen that were in the 
world) his Venus passeth that hee made for them of Gnidos: and in 
truth so exquisit and singular it was, that many a man hath embarked, 
taken sea, and sailed to Gnidos for no other busines, but onely to see 
and behold it.... In the same Gnidos there be diuers other pieces 
more of Marble, wrought by excellent workmen, ... yet there goeth 
no speech nor voice of any but onely of Venus abouesaid; than 
which, there cannot be a greater argument to proue the excellencie of 
Praxiteles his work; they all seem but foils, to giue a lustre to his 
Venus. Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxvi. c. 5. 
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XLI. App. Plan. 146. 


Compare the more famous epigram of Michelangiolo on his statue 
of Night in San Lorenzo : : 


Grato m ’é ’l sonno, e pit ’l esser di sasso, 
Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura ; 
Non veder, non sentir m’ é gran ventura ; 
Perd non mi destar: deh parla basso. 


XLII. App. Plan. 129. 


XLII. Aff. Plan. 244: with the title cis eixéva Saripou mpds TH axon 
Tov avddv exovTos kal Somep dxpowpévov. The word knpés in 7. 5 shows 
that this was not a statue but a picture, painted with wax as the 
medium. 

4. 6. mnxris, ‘Pan’s pipe’: see note on Ep. 38 supra. 


XLIV. Axth. Pal. ix. 736. 

This is one of a set of thirty-one epigrams, Anth. Pal. ix. 713-742, 
on the Cow of Myron, the famous masterpiece of Greek bronze which 
stood in the agora at Athens. ‘The piece of worke that brought him 
into name and made him famous, was an heifer of brasse ; by reason 
that diuers Poets haue in their verses highly praised it, and spread the 
singularity of it abroad.’ Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxiv. c. 8. 


XLV. App. Plan. 248. See Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 309 for all that 
is to be said as to the probable authorship of this epigram. If it is 
by a Plato at all, it is by the person known as Plato Junior. 

1, 2. dpyvpos MSS., corr. Bergk. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 58. 

This epigram enumerates the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
gives the palm to the Artemision of Ephesus, rebuilt on a scale of 
unexampled size and splendour after the older temple had been burned 
by Herostratus. It was more than two hundred years in completion. 
A scholium in the MS. Pal. says, mavrav rav Ocapdrav tmepetye, viv 
dé mdvrav éoriv épnpdrepos Kal Kaxodaipovéorepos TH TOU Xpiorod xapire Kal 
"Iadvvov tod Oeoddyov. Even the ruins had almost wholly disappeared 
in the seventeenth century. 

1.7. npavpwro dé knvide MS. Jacobs, following an unknown English 
scholar quoted by T. Bentley, read xeiva pev nuavporo’ ri keiva O€ ; 


XLVII. Athenaeus, xii. 543 C.: toropet KAéapxos ev rots Bio .. . 
Tlappdowov tov Cwypadov moppipay auméxerOa xpucody orépavoy émi ris 
keanrjjs éxovra . . « nbxnoe © dvepeonras év rovrous’ el kal Amora k.T.X. 

Athenaeus goes on to give further details of his magnificence, gold 
buckles in his shoes, etc. He used to paint in full dress, like Vandyck. 

A fragment of a similar epigram in the name of Parrhasius’ great 
rival Zeuxis of Heraclea is preserved in Aristides, Il. p. 386, where the 


~ — ee a) are 
oh a; 
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phrase réxyns melpara occurs. For the superb insolence compare the 
epigram on himself, by the tragedian SEY ABIDES: quoted by Suidas = 
SU. oavrov émraweis. 
7. 3. Cf. the epigram attributed to Simonides, App. Plan. 84: 
Ovk adajs éypawe Kino rade" rayri & én’ Epy 
- p@pos, dv odd’ Fpas Aaidados e€épvyev. 


V 


I. Anth. Pal. x. 16. : 

This and the next epigram (and also vi. 26 and 27 infra) are selected 
from a collection of short poems of the same purport (Am7zh. Pal. x. 1, 
2, 4-6, 14-16) probably all written for the same shrine of Priapus ona 
headland in the Thracian Bosporus. 

7. 2. Aniov, generally ‘a cornfield’, must refer here to the fields of 
roses grown to supply the immense market of Constantinople. The 
Damascus rose is still thus grown in Rumelia for the manufacture of 
attar of roses. 

7. 4. It must be remembered that barley h harvest in the south comes 
at the same time with spring flowers ; in Egypt it is as early as March ; 
here it would be a month later. 

72.5. yeiooy or yeiooov is explained by a scholiast as rd mpovyxyov rov 
imepOvpov. But it more properly means the eaves generally. The 
corbels supporting them are called yewwimodes.” 

2.7. For the meaning of diro¢épupos see note on iv. 12 supra, 7. 3. 

1. 9. xaravyis is the sea-term for a white squall. 

2.12. dvOepoes, ‘burnished’, a Homeric epithet of a metal vessel, is 
here applied to the metallic lustre of the rpiyAn. This is usually 
identified with the red mullet, called piAromdpynos by Matro in Athen. 
iv. 135 B; iruy here must then mean that it is bent into a hoop to be 
hung up as an offering. 

7. 13. The scarus (gurnard or wrasse) was said to emit sounds. 
Oppian, Halieut. 134: 


a4 Ly 
le te hh ee eee i 


, a ‘ ~ > > , a > - 
aoKapoyv, os 67) fovvos ev ixOtor Tacty avavdots 


Oéyyerat ixpadény Aadaynv. 
YY lid 94) 


Il. Anth, Pal. x. 14. 

The subject is the same as in the last epigram. 

7,1. In Homer the word mopdipew when used of the sea in the line 
as Gre roppipy méayos péya kvpare Kopo Means simply ‘to gloom’; and 
so the epithet roppupeos is applied to the sea frequently, to a tidal wave 
(Od. xi. 243), and to a cloud (//. xvii. 551). In later Greek it covers 
a wide range of colour between bright crimson and slate-blue, passing 
through all the shades of purple. This range of colours may be seen 
in the few extant manuscripts on parchment dyed with murex, and also 
in the Mediterranean at different times according to different conditions 
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of sky and water. When the sea smooths out, as the Aevxt) ppié caused 
by a strong wind dies away, it sometimes appears, as seen from the 
coast in eee banded with peacock blue and reddish purple. 

7. 8. xpoxddn, ‘a pebble’, here ‘a pebbly beach’. 

Z. 10. The Bog, like the oKdpos, was believed to emit sounds. Athen. 
Vii. 287 A, SvouacOn mapa tiv Bony’ bio Kal “Eppod iepov eivar Aeyos Tov 
ixOvv, @s Tov KiOapov ’ArddAXOvos. 


III. C. 7. G. 3797. On a marble base found at Kadi-Kioi near the 
site of the ancient Chalcedon. It must have come there (Béckh 
Suggests having been brought in a ship as ballast) from the temple of 
Zeus Ovpwos at the mouth of the Bosporus, 120 stadia above Byzantium, 
where ships paid sacrifice when entering or leaving the Euxine. 

Philon was a celebrated artist of the time of Alexander the Great. 
The statue which stood on this base is mentioned by Cicero, Ver7r. iv. 
129, as still perfect in his time. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 645. 

For. the connexion of Dionysus with Sardis cf. Eur. Bacch. 462-8 
A legend which placed the birth of Zeus on Mount Sipylus not far from 
Sardis is mentioned by a scholiast on 7/7. xxiv. 615. The Mother of the 
Gods was also born there, Hdt. v. 102. 

1. 7,8. oivas oma@pn ... EavOdv apedk€e ydvos MS. and Edd., which 
hardly makes sense. Cf. Ion of Chios /”. 1 (Bergk). 

7.10. Sardis was thrice captured in early times (Hdt. i. 15, i. 84, 
v. 101), was almost destroyed when taken and sacked by Antiochus, 
B.C. 214 (Polyb. vii. 15), and was partially ruined by an earthquake, 
A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 47), but always recovered itself, and remained a 
flourishing city till its destruction by Timur at the beginning of the 


fifteenth century. 


V. Anth. Pal. x. 12. 
Z. 6. yutoBaph kdparor, ‘limb-wearying toil’, where we should naturally 


say ‘toil-wearied limbs’. 


Vi. App. Plan. 188. 
For the Hermes of Cyllene, see Pausan. &/zaca B, xxvi. 5. 


VII. Anth. Pal. x. to. 

Z. 1. duraddos MS., which is strongly supported by rov id dicody dpos, 
Ep. 10 zmfra. But as there is no trace of the word duoods or émidioods 
elsewhere, I have with some hesitation adopted the emendation of 
Jacobs. ods, ‘a smooth rock’, the Ais wérpy of Homer. 

1. 6. edrdoins MS., corr, Jacobs. 


VIII. Auth. Pal. x. 8. 

Probably for a shrine of Priapus at the small seaport of Chelae in 
Bithynia, opposite which was an island called Thynias. 

1. 2. aidvias otrore dvrBias MS. The emendation printed in the text 
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is discussed in the Classical Review, vol. vi. p. 193. more seems to be 
a mere stopgap to fill up the verse after Biduvacvacov had been corrupted 
into Bidvyacov, and that into al@vias od. There is no such word as 
dvriBlas ; évavrurépas, for the ordinary dvytiépas, occurs in another 
epigram, Kaibel 981. 

xn\j, ‘claw’, is either an artificial mole or a natural spit of land. 

1. 3. ho&ds, ‘with a head running to a point’, of Thersites in /7. ii. 219. 
For dmovs see note on povoordpbvyy: Upiujre, supra ii. 31. 


IX. Anth. Pal. x. 11. 

Z. 3. Naciov odds, sc. of the hare. Sacvmous, ‘rough-foot’, was a 
common synonym for Adyas. 

2.4. The fowler lengthened out his lime-twigs by jointing them 
together like a fishing-rod, till they reached the bird where it sat. 
They are called dxduwées as having to be made rigid enough to get an 
accurate aim. There is an elaborate description of the process in 
Sil. Ital. vii. 674 foll. 


NG LG RAL Oe eee ey 

The image of Pan stands on a spur of cliff in a wooded valley with 
hills on either side. This epigram is translated by Propertius, 11. 
xil. 43-6. 

XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 334. 

Strabo, p. 588, in giving an account of the worship of Priapus, says 
he belongs to the ‘younger gods’, and @ouxe rots ’Arrixois ’OpOavn Kai 
Kovicdd@ kai Tixovt. Diod. Sic. iv. 6, identifies Tychon with Priapus. 

Z, 3. ws Gre Snuoyépov MS., corr. Hecker. cds Syporépay, one of the 
‘plebeian gods’, the dz minorum gentium of the Latin religion. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 694. 

Nothing is known of the hero Philopregmon except from this epigram. 
There was a female deity of the same lesser order called Praxidice, 
Hesych. s.v. Pausanias, AZética, xxiv. 3, says that on the acropolis at 
Athens there was a Szovdaiwv Saizov, whom he mentions in connexion 
with Athene Ergane. Cf. the Italian gods Iterduca and Domiduca. 


‘ 
: 
‘ 
4 
— 
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XIII. Anh, Pal. ix. 107, In Plan, under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica, 

2, 5. Greek ships were worked by a pair of steering oars, one on each 
side, Aelian, Var, Hist. ix. 40, implies that these were usually worked 
by a single steersman. The great galley of Ptolemy Philopator had 
four; Athen. v. 203 F. 

Z.6. Probably Zfouévn was the name of this ship. An Athenian 
trireme of that name occurs in a dockyard list of the year 356 B.C. given 
in Bockh, Seewesen des Att. Staats, p. 329. 


XIV. C. Z. G. 6300. At Rome: on the tomb of Floria Chelidon, a 
priestess of Jupiter, who died at the age of 75. The date is uncertain. 
7. 3. dpavpas, ‘dully’: cf. xi. 5 zfra. 
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XV. Clemens Alexandrinus, S¢rom. v. 13: quoted as an inscription 
over the doorway of the great temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus ; 
cf. 2bzd. iv. 144, and Porphyry de Adstinentia, c. 3. 


XVI. Piccolos, Suppl. a ’Anth. gr. p. 187: from a MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It is headed Sapdmidos xpnopos 
Tiysawéro. ‘There is a quatrain of similar purport in Azzth. Pal. 
Appendix Miscell. (xiv.) 71, with the title ypnopds ras Hvélas. 

Z. 4. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1227, ota yap odr’ dy "Iorpov otre bacw dv 
vifyac xabapp@ rhvd_ thy oréynv, and Macbeth U. ii. ‘will all great 
Neptune’s ocean wash this blood clean from my hand ?’ 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 42. 
7, 1. For the hiatus after oo: cf. 2%fra xi. 44, Wp@rn oor dvop? éoxev, in 
another epigram by the same author. 
Z. 6. €s medvev, ‘to the place of the dead’: see note on iii. 38 supra. 
For the sense cf. Plato Ref. 365 A, meiBovres ov pdvov idtTas GANG Kal 
modes, @s apa AVoES Te Kal Kabappol adiknuarov dia Ovotoy Kat maid.as 
« ~ x oe ‘ + ~ > % ‘ X U a ‘ \ a 
nOovey cict pev ert Caow, eiol dé cal redeuTHcacw, ds O1 TeAeTAs KaAovoW, 
al T@y éxei Kak@v amodvovow was, py Ovoavras Sé Seva mepyséver: and 
Soph., /. incert. 719, 
@s TpiooAPtot 
keivot Bporay ot ravra Sepybevres TéAN 
Lj _o . ~ \ , > . 
podao” és “Aidov’ roicde yap povors eet 
Ghv éott, Tots & GdAowwt may’ exel Kaka. 


VI 


1. App. Plan. 202. 

On a crowned Love in a garden. 

With this should be compared the epigram of Marianus, z7/ra xii, 46, 
which was probably suggested by the same statue. If it has not the 
strange mystical fervour of the other, this epigram is no less singular 
in its restrained but intense feeling for Nature. 

7.1. The city of Heliopolis (Baalbek) at the foot of Anti-Libanus in 
the great plain of Hollow Syria was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of the Dea Syria. Cf. Song of Solomon, iv. 8: and, for singular 
comparison and contrast, the scene in the garden of Dante’s Earthly 
Paradise, Purgatorio, xxix., with the ‘quattro animali coronati ciascun 
di verde fronda’: and further on, xxx. 10: ‘ed un di loro, quasi da ciel 
messo, vent sponsa de Libano cantando grido tre volte.’ 

1. 2. nidéwv ddpous in a slightly different sense, sufra i. 23. Here it 
means the whispered talk of lovers, as in //. xxii. 128. 

Z, 3. The manifold ‘rustic Loves’ of the popular mythology were the 
children of the Nymphs, as distinguished from the celestial Love the 
son of Venus. They are the winged children who constantly occur in 
every variety of occupation in later pagan art, ¢,g. on Pompeiian frescoes, 
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Cf. Claudian, Wupt. Honor. et Mar. 74: hos Nymphae pariunt, illum 2 
Venus aurea solum edidtt. : 


Il. App. Plan. 226. 
1. 6. pnooey, ‘to dance’, as in 7. xviii. 571. 


Ill. App. Plan. 230. 


IV. App. Plan. 227. 

For a statue of Pan in a meadow by a mountain foot. 

UW. 5;.6.-Ck Hor. Od ait, o01X..20-23, 

2.7. airos dpelipes avpiov, ‘ you will cross the height to-morrow’. It 
has been plausibly suggested that @piov, ‘in good time’, is the true 
reading. 


V. App. Plan. 13. Attributed there to Plato. It is obviously how- 
ever of much later date. The question is fully discussed by Bergk, 
Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 307. 

A fountain speaks : beside it there is a statue of Pan piping under a 
pine tree. 

2.2. muxwots kGpov bro Zepvpos MS., with a scholium, dpiccovcay 
k@pov, olover kopatovoay. But even if that were possible Greek, the 
name of the tree is absolutely required in the verse. Others read 
k@vov, which would be satisfactory if there were any proof of the 
existence of a feminine x@vos meaning a tree: x@vos masculine is the 
fruit of the wev«n. 


VI. App. Plan, 12. 
On a Pan playing under a pine by a fountain: probably written for 
the same scene as the last epigram. 


VII. App. Plan. 11. Also on a fly-leaf of the Palatine ms. 

On a Hermes said to have stood in the vamn OAdravos, also called 
the Garden of the Nymphs, on Mount Hymettus. Here was laid the 
scene of the legend of bees laying their honey on the mouth of the 
infant Plato in his sleep. Cf. the pretty idyllic fragment under the 
name of Plato in the Anthology, 4d. Plan. 210. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 823. 

In his latest edition Bergk with some reluctance pronounces that this 
epigram cannot with reasonable probability be regarded as authentic, 
though in beauty of workmanship it ranks with those of the best period. 
The epigram of Alcaeus, supra vi. 2, seems to be imitated from it. 
The Dryads or Hamadryads do not appear under these names till a 
quite late period in Greek poetry; Apollonius Rhodius is the earliest 
authority I have found. 


IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 627. Headed in the MS. cis Nourpdy Neydpevor 
"Bpora. 

There is another epigram by Marianus on the same subject, Anth. 
Pai. ix. 620. Cf. Shakespeare, Sozmefs CLUI and CLIv. 


ea 
1 Pie bee 
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2. 6. Nippa ’Eporiddes, the nymphs of the fountain Eros, the word 
being formed on the analogy of ‘Ydpuddes. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 586, last two lines. In the Ms. this couplet follows 
four lines of question and answer in the frigid Byzantine style: — 
Eire vopei, rivos eiot purav otixes ; ai wev ata 
TladAddos, ai dé répré juepides Bpopiov. 
Kai rivos of ordyves ; Anunrepos. dvbca rotwv 
cil Oe@v ; “Hpns kai podéns Tadins. 
It is obviously complete in itself and has no evident connexion with 
them. Possibly it is an older epigram which Comatas conveyed into 
his own work without taking pains to make it fit. 
7, 2. OeéreSov is from Od. vii. 123. 


XI. App. Plan. 279. Headed in the Mss. els rov év Meydpois xOapioriy 
AiOov. 

Pausanias, Aftéca, xlil. 2, rys dé éorias éyyds ravtns (at Megara) éori 
Aidos Ee’ of Karadcivar héeyovow ’Amddova rHv KiOdpay,’AdKab@ 7d TEixos 
ouvepyatspevov ... iv d€ rvxn Barar tis npidi, kard tava obrds re Hynve 
kal xtOdpa xpovobecioa. It is also referred to by Ovid, Med. viii. 14, and 
by the author of the Czvzs, 105. For the legend cf. Theognis, 773. 


Z. 4. The Delphians, according to a scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1490, 
were originally called Avxwpeis, from the village of Lycorea on Parnassus; 
hence also Apollo Lycoreus. 


XII. Anth. Pal. ix. 374. 

Kaapa, ‘Clear’, is the name of the fountain. A fountain of the same 
name is the subject of an epigram by Apollonides, z/ra ix. 13. 

7. 3. jyepoOadréox, ‘gentle-blossomed’, probably in reference to the 
soft milky colour of the laurel-flower; for the tree has no special 


connexion with peace. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 338. Placed by Ahrens in his edition of Theo- 
critus among the Dubia e¢ Spuria. It certainly has the extraordinary 
clearness of outline which is distinctive of Theocritus beyond all other 
writers of his own or a later period. 

Z. 1, é5q, on the floor of the cave mentioned in @. 5. 

L 2. orddtxes are the stakes on which hunting-nets were fastened. 

7.6. x@pa is the drowsiness that precedes or follows sleep, 1) peak 
Urvov Kat éypyydprews Karapopa as it is explained by a scholiast. 

caraysuevov MS., kareiBduevov Dilthey, comparing Sappho ™. 4, Bergk, 
aldvocopéver Se PiAov KGpa KarappeEt, 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 314. 

On a Hermes by a windy orchard-corner near the sea. 

Hermes of the Garden is invoked in an epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Azth. Pal. ix. 318, and also in some anonymous iambics, 


App. Plan. 255. 
2B 
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Z.4. I have written vdwp mpoxéex for bmroidye: of the MS. Meineke 
after Schafer reads drompoyée, Tucker trai mordye: but dap seems 
necessary for the sense. 


XV. App. Plan. 153. 
Cf. Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination, XX1X : 


Yes, it was the mountain Echo 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to the shouting Cuckoo, 
Giving to her sound for sound. 


Unsolicited reply 
To a babbling wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like—but oh, how different ! 


XVI. Auth. Pail. ix. 87. 

Z. 7. ids means both the mistletoe plant and the birdlime made from 
it. But Athenaeus x. 451 D. quotes the tragedian Ion as calling birdlime 
Spvds iSp@ra, as though it were made from the sap of the oak itself. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 71. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 228. 

Cicero de Nat. Deor. ii. 159, following Aratus, Phaew. 132, makes the 
slaughtering of ploughing-oxen one of the marks of the iron age, it 
having been counted a crime till then : cf. Virgil, Georg. ii. 537. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. v. 14, quotes an Athenian law Body dpdrny pn Ovew .. . Gre 
yéwpyos kal ray ev avOp@mos Kapdtav Kowevos. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. ix, 122, headed dadéororov, and again, after ix. 339, 
headed Evnyvov ; in Plan. called ddnXov. 

7. 1. The swallow is called ’Ar@is xépa from the story of Procne, who 
was the daughter of Pandion king of Athens. 

peAlOperros hardly means more than ‘honey-voiced’: but cf. Theocr. 
i. 146, wAnpés rot péAuros TO KaddY oTdpa Ovpor yévouro ; and the various 
legends of bees placing honey in the mouths of sleeping children who 
were predestined to be poets, Pindar, Plato, etc. Jacobs wished to 
read pedipdeyxre. 

/. 3. The repetition of \ddos is awkward, but there is no reason to 
suppose any error in the text. «adds xadov suggested in 7. 1 would not 
be Greek. 

Z. 4. voy seems to imply a belief that the field-cricket, like the 
swallow, migrated, which might be due to their sudden appearance in 
great numbers in spring when they come out of the pupa. In England 
their season is from April to August: see White’s Selborne, Letter 


XLVI. Cf. also Plato, Phaedr. 230 C, Oepwdv te Kal Avyupov tanxet TO TOV 
TeTTLYwV Yopa. 


a 
=z 
~ 


a oicegideeihls 
tote bi it a ees see he ee 
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There is an admirable translation of this epigram among Cowper’s 
Minor Poems. 


XX. Anth. Pal. ix. 373. 

For the practice of catching tree-crickets and keeping them in cages, 
see supra i. 64, and infra xi. 14. 

2, 2. €\xere, sc. with lime-twigs. 

2. 4. €ov@ds in classical Greek is only used as a constant epithet of 
the bee and the nightingale, except in the fov6ds immadexrpvov of 
Aeschylus (Aristoph. Av. 800). Rutherford on Babrius, fad. 118, argues, 
but not convincingly, that it refers properly to sound, and that its use 
as an epithet of colour is a mere mistake. It is generally taken to be 
equivalent in etymology to Eov@ds or EavOds. As applied to sound the 
grammarians explain it by \errds, dfs, dmadds and kindred words. 

Z, 5. It is not certain whether xiyAz is the thrush or the fieldfare. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 57. Attributed in Plan. to Palladas, which is 
obviously wrong. 

Cf. the similar but inferior epigram of Mnasalcas, Anzh. Pal. ix. 70, 
which makes it certain that the swallow and not the nightingale is the 
subject here. The ordinary version of the story (as told by Ovid and 
Hyginus) makes Philomela the ravished daughter of Pandion be turned 
into the nightingale, but there was another version, which is implied in 
Odyssey xix. 518, making Procne (the sister of Philomela and mother of 
Itylus) the nightingale, and Philomela the swallow : cf. Pseudo-Anacreon 
9 (Bergk). The contrast between the light-heartedness of the swallow 
and the grief of the nightingale, in Mr. Swinburne’s /¢y/ws and else- 
where, seems to be modern. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 703. In Plan, there follows another couplet : 


"A Nipda, Nippa, dveyeipare tov AuKoPapo7 
Bookdv, pi) Onpdv Kippa yévnra”Epas. 


7.1. The Nymphs had, like Pan (szfra, ii. 45) their invisible flocks 
upon the hills, and committed their herding to favoured shepherds, 
Jacobs quotes a curious passage from Antoninus Liberalis (a mytho- 
grapher of the second century A.D.) of a musician called Terambus : 
eyévero S€ ait@ Opéupara mheiora, Kat aita eroimavev adrds, Nupda de 
cuveddpBavov adra, didri adras év Tois épeow Adwv Ereprev. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 333. 

According to the heading in the MS., which may be taken for what it 
is worth, this was the famous temple of Aphrodite in Cnidos. For 
temples and groves of Aphrodite on the seashore, cf. Pausan. A/¢ica i. 
3, Achaica xxi. 10, 11. 

7.1. The text has been left as it stands in the MS. though it is not 
very satisfactory. The word 4dXippavros, which apparently does not 
occur elsewhere, would naturally mean ‘wet with sea-spray’ and apply 
to the land. If wévrov is right, it must be used actively, ‘scattering 
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spray’. In any case Hecker’s conjecture, ora@pev ddippobiov xOapaday 
napa Oiva Oaddoons, is rewriting, not editing. 

7, 3. With the fountain and poplars, cf. Odyssey, vi. 291. 

Z. 4. Eov0ai probably means ‘shrill’: see note on Ep. 20 supra. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 144. 

Compare the description of a temple of Venus on the coast of Argolis 
in Atalanta’s Race in the Larthly Paradise. 

i. 4. Cf. Antipater of Sidon in Anzh. Pal. ix. 143 (Venus speaks): 


j up emt mAarv Octal t xalpo, Kal vavTas eis eue cwCopevors 
movT@ yap émt mAarv Oetpaivoyts xaipw, Kal v pe pe 3 


XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 675. 

On the lighthouse of Smyrna, built by the great guild of the 
Asclepiadae. For a full account of them see Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. i. cap. ix. ad fin. 

Compare the lines written by Scott in 1814 on his visit to the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse : 


Far in the bosom of the deep 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 

Bound on the dusky brow of night ; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 1. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. x. 2. 

1.6. poddees, ‘lurking’, generally used of such wild beasts as live in 
dens: dadddes dpxro, Theocr. i. 115. 

1, 8. ‘Priapus of the Anchorage’ occurs again in the similar epigram 
by Agathias, supra vy. 2. 


XXVIII. Athenaeus, xv. 673 B.: pynpovetew 8 eorxey ert rocov Te THs 
kara Thy AUyov orepavocews Kal Nixaiveros 6 €momows €v Tos émvypappa- 
ow, TouTHs Umdpxov emvxy@pwos (2.2. in Samos) kal thy éemex@piov ioropiav 
2 N ) t ’ ) LA > 2b 
Hyannkas ev meloou Aéyer & ovTws: OK Oda, k.T.r. 

Z. 3. xapevvn, ‘a bed on the ground’, the simplest form of which was a 
strewing of green boughs or rushes, as in the description of the summer 
feast in the 7halys¢a of Theocritus (vii. 133): 


év te Badeias 
c 
Adeias cxoivovo xapevviow exdivOnpes 
” 
Ey re veorpdroor yeyaddres oivapénow. 


Z. 4. The mpdpadros and Avyos are two varieties of willow, the latter 
probably the osier, the former of uncertain species. ‘The willow worn 
of forlorn paramours’ (Spenser, 7. Q. I. i. 9) is a symbol which: does 
not occur in ancient art, and appears to have originated in the Psalm 
Super flumina Babylonis. But its use for festive garlands was not 
common. Athenaeus, /. ¢., calls it dromov, because willow withes are 


4 
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used for fetters and the like, and quotes Menodotus’ History of Samos 
for the origin of the custom in that island. He derives it from a pre- 
historic religious observance of binding the image of Hera with bands 
of \vyos to prevent it from running away. 


XXIX. Auth. Pal. ix. 667. 

On the palace gardens of the Heraeum, an imperial villa on the coast 
opposite Constantinople, laid out by the Emperor Justinian, circ. 532 
A.D. 

‘On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance to the east 
of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Heraeum were prepared 
for the summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of Theodora, 
The poets of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, 
the harmony of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains and the waves; 
yet the crowd of attendants who followed the court complained of their 
inconvenient lodgings, and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the 
famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in breadth and thirty in length 
who was stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris after he had in- 
fested more than half a century the seas of Constantinople,’—Decline 
and Fall, c. xl. Gibbon’s description follows two epigrams by Paulus 
Silentiarius, A7zh. Pal. ix. 663, 664, and one by Agathias, probably on 
the same gardens, Ath. Pal. ix. 665. 


VII 

I. Anth. Pail. ix. 649. 

An inscription for the author’s house at Cibyra in Phrygia. Another 
inscription (Amth. Pal. ix. 648) celebrated its hospitality : 

*Aatos epol Kal Eeivos det pidos: od yap epevvay 
ris wobey née Tivev eore pido€evins. 

7, 5. Aemepynrns or Aumepyyns, ‘an outcast’; explained by Photius as 
meaning rou AurromdXets 7) WéevTes. 

Il. Anth. Pail. ix. 770. 

An inscription on a cup (probably of silver ; compare AZ/. Plan, 324) 
given by the poet to his daughter. 


Ill. Anth. Pal. v. 124. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 345. 
For roses forced (fes#inatae) under glass in winter, see Martial xiii. 
127. Martial also speaks of roses brought from Egypt to Rome in 


winter, vi. 80. 4 
2.5. orepOjva MS. 6P6jva Edd. after Brunck, without the least 


necessity. 


V. Anth. Pail. vi. 280. 
A dedication to Artemis by a Laconian girl. The Doric forms copay 


Z. 4.and rv 7. 5 are to give local colour. 
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1.2. The xexptpados was worn by married and unmarried women 
alike, as respectable women never appeared with their hair loose 
except in certain religious ceremonies; there is therefore no special 
significance in this gift. 

Z. 3. Dolls in ancient Greece were generally made of clay ; cf. Plato, 
Theaet. 147 A, Lucian, Lexiph. 22. Wax models were made and 
moulds cast from them ; or else the clay was modelled by hand round 
a wax core, which was then melted out. Pollux, x. 190, 7d mndwvor, 6 
mepicihnhe Ta mAacbévra Knpiva, & KaTa THY TOD mupds mporopay THKETAL, . 
Alydos KaXeira.. ; 

The temple of Artemis Limnatis stood in the village of Limnae on the 
borders of Laconia and Messenia: Pausan. Lacozica, ii. 6, Messeniaca, . 
SSG BE 

VI. Anth, Pal. vi. 279. 

Z, 4. The ‘Acharnian ivy’ is the symbol of literature: cf. iv. 1 and 
iv. 12 supra, xii. 19 infra; and Pausan. AZzica, xxxi. 6: 

VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 209. 

7. 2. AvySos was the name of the white marble quarried in Paros. 
ev£auevn, not ‘when her prayer was heard’, as in il. 1 supra, but like e€ 
evxns, Ep. 16 zzfra; the Latin ex vo/o. 

VIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 55. 

The epithet in 2. 2, and the word vupdios, imply that they are recently 
married, 


IX. Anth. Pal. v. 263. 
4.1. Virgil, Georg. i. 390: 


Ne nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puellae 
Lescivere hiemem testa cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum et putres concrescere fungos. 


7. 4. “Apo is acc., and the subject of jppooe is Kimpis. She breaks off 
abruptly in terror of the bad omen of comparing herself and her husband 
to Hero and Leander. 

2.6. ddvvn sc. the jealousy of Hephaestus. | 


X. Anth. Pal. vi. 340. 

7.5. ék oé0ev apyouevas, beginning the year with worship to thee ; like 
the ex Avs dpxopeoOa of Aratus. 

XI. Anth, Pal. xii. 53. 

2. 5. rovr’ eros ayyeidare Kah?) voeows pe Komiter MS., corr. Meineke. 

/. 6. Before he can see Phanion he has to take the long journey on 
foot down the coast as far as Halicarnassus, whence he can cross by 
ferry to Cos. Some prefer to take it as a hyperbolical statement that 
he is ready to walk across the sea to her, but this does not suit the 
quiet tone of the epigram. 

7.7. «3 redo. MS,, corr. Diibner. The word evayyédvov was generally 


? 
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- written in a contracted form by Christian copyists, and this probably 


accounts for the corruption. 
Z. 8. For Zeus Ovpuos see v. 3, supra. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 146, and again after vi. 274. 

2. 2. Ewdoxos was one of the regular titles of Artemis Ilithyia: cf. Eur. 
Hippol. 167. 

The Ms. reads ectroxiy in the first version of the epigram, edruxin in 
the second. Meineke would read cixoXién. 


XIII. Anth. Pail. vi. 147. 

Z. 1. dwéxew is the technical word used in forms of receipt; thus in 
the collection of Inland Revenue receipts written on dorpaxa found some 
years ago at Karnak in Upper Egypt, the form runs dréyo rapa cov 
TO TéeAos . . . ‘I acknowledge to have received from you the tax . . ” 

Z. 3. kai juv dmarns MS., corr. Porson. Jacobs would read ripov, a 
rare collateral form of riny ; Tucker, very plausibly, cai dis pur. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 271. 

1.2. wémhov mriypa is the durdois or long Tonic chiton which was 
folded over at the shoulders and fell in a sort of cape as far as the hips. 

Z. 4. Od. xi. 198, 

ovr’ epéy’ ev peydpoow evoxomos ioxéaupa 

ols dyavois Bedécoow éroryopnevn Karéredver. 

1. 5. Aéovros MS. The sense requires Meineke’s correction, Aéovrt 
(governed by vedcor). 

1. 6. vie deEdpevov MS., corr, Meineke. But the MS. reading gives a 
possible sense, ‘grant that Leon’s infant son may in time see a son of 
his own growing up’. 

XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 59. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 357. Those who know Rome will remember the 
monument—a pathetic contrast to this—in S. Maria della Pace to the 
two little Ponzetti children, ‘zdolis festivitatisgue mirandae’, who died 
on the same day at the ages of eight and six in 1505, with their like- 
nesses side by side on it. 

7. 2. xeipevdy éore means hardly more than keira or éoriy alone. 

XVI. Anth. Pail. vii. 228. 


XVIII. Azth. Pal. vii. 387. 
1. 2. eis ddvvas is equivalent to dduynpds, like eis raxos, eis Kaddv, etc. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 464. There is another epigram on this same 
Aretimias ascribed to Heraclides of Sinope, Azzth. Pal. vil. 465, from 
which it appears that she was a Cnidian. The Awpides in]. 4 are her 
country-women in the under world, Cnidos being one of the cities 
founded in the great Dorian emigration from Peloponnesus to Crete 
and the southern portion of Asia Minor. 

7. 5. Most editors alter £aivovea to paivovea, without necessity. 
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XX. Anth, Pal. vii. 555. Followed in the MS. by another couplet : 


-~ Ud 
Tovro caoppocivas avrdksov evpeo, Noora, 
/ / (4 am ca 
Sdxpud vo yapéras oreioe karapOipéra. 


which is clearly a separate epigram, and is so distinguished in Planudes. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 340. 
1. 1. Mapd0vis has been doubted as a man’s name, and the reading 


variously altered to NixémwoAw Mapddav éocOnxaro or éveOjxaro, OF 
Nixdmodis Mapdéovv. But it is a possible masculine form, and in the 
uncertainty it seemed best to leave it alone. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 260. 

Cf. the celebrated passage in Vell. Paterc. i. 11, on Q. Metellus 
Macedonicus, the paragon of human good fortune, ending, hoc est 
nimirum mags feliciter de vita migrare quam mort. 


Vill 


I. Anth. Pal. xii. 127. 
1.5. Cf. Soph. Trach. 94, vd& xarevvdger Wruov. 


Il. Anth. Pal. xii. 121. 

Z. 3. wort and émnxvvavto go together. 

1, 6. dvOépé or avOépixos is the tough stalk of the asphodel, of which 
basket-work was woven for huts (Hdt. iv. 190) or cages (Theocr. 1. 52). 


III. Anth. Pal. xii. 54. ForIpepos and Id6os see note on i. 10 supra. 


IV. Anth. Pal. xii. 51. The first two lines are also quoted by the 
scholiast on Theocritus ii. 147. 

7. 1. Achelous is the god of fresh water; he will drink to Diocles in 
unmixed wine. So Virgil, Georg. i. 9, foculague inventis Acheloia 
miscutt uvis. 


V. Anth. Pal. v. 78. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Vzta Platonts 
c. 32, and by Gellius oct. AZf. xix. 11. 

This epigram, if authentic, is written under the person of Socrates. 
Agathon, the brilliant dramatist, cod@raros kai ka\\voros as Alcibiades 
calls him in the Symfosium, 212 8, was noted for his beauty: see 
Plato Psotag. 315 D, Aristoph. Zesm. 198, and the notices of him in 


Athenaeus. 


VI. Anth. Pal. xii. 56. 
The Eros of Praxiteles, his most famous statue after the Cnidian 


Aphrodite, and according to tradition his own favourite work, was given 
by him to Phryne aad dedicated by her at Thespiae. Nero took it to 
Rome on his return from Greece, and it was destroyed there by a fire 
during the reign of Titus. 

1.7. Mepérav médus, the city of Cos: cf. supra iv. 16. 


* 


‘ 
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VII. Anth. Pal. vii. 669. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Vita 
Platonis, c. 29. 

This epigram is in all likelihood authentic. Diog. Laért. Zc. quotes 
Aristippus mepl madaias tpupys as saying that Aster was a beautiful 
youth with whom Plato studied astronomy. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 59. 


IX. Anth. Pal. xii. 159. 
Z. 1. From Eur. Med. 770, éx rod®? dvaypoperOa Tpupyntnv Kddov. 
2. 2. mvedpa To heOev ere occurs again Ep. 13 infra. 
2.5. Cf. a graceful couplet in an anonymous epigram, Azzh. Pal. 
xii, 156: 
Kai more pev paivers modvy verdv" adore 0 adre 
evd.os GBpa yehOv Gppaow exkéxvoat, 


X. Anth. Pal. xii. 128. 

2.4. The epithet rapOéviws is partly suggested by the legend of 
Daphne, but refers in the first instance to the delicate creamy blossom 
of the Greek laurel, the ‘proud sweet bay-flower’ of the poet. Cf. 
Aristoph. Av. 1099, npwd re Bookdpeba mapbévia NevKdtpoda pupra xapirwv 


Te KnTevpara. 
2.5. Adpvis pev év ovpeot MS., corr. Dilthey ; erstinctum Nymphae 


- Daphnin lugebant, Virg. Eci. v. 20. 


coi, to the lyre of Phoebus, z.e. to Phoebus himself. 


XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 341. 
This epigram is probably imitated from one by Zonas, Amth. Pal. 


ix. 556; if so, the date of Glaucus cannot be earlier than about the 
middle of the first century B.C. 


Z, 2. Cf. Song of Solomon i. 6, 7. 
7.5. Malea and Psophis were two towns in the north-west of Arcadia 


near the border of Elis. The former must not be confounded with the 
promontories of the same name in Laconia and Lesbos. 


XII. Anth. Pal, xii. 138. 

7.1, Cf. Archestratus in Athen. vil. 321 C: 
ivica & ay Sivovros ev obpav@ ’Opiwvos 
pntnp olvopédpou Bérpvos xairny amoBddXy. 

2. 2. ésmépuov is a mistake. The autumnal setting of the Pleiades, 
the well-known signal for ceasing to put to sea and beginning to plough 
(Hesiod, O~era, 615 foll., Virg. Georg. i. 221) was in the morning; their 
evening setting is in spring, on the 6th of April according to the 
calendar of Columella. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xii. 72. 
J. 4. Cf. Dante, Purg. xxx. 90, Si che par fuoco fonder la candela. 


XIV. Anth. Pai. vii. 335. 
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IX 


I. Anth. Pal. v. 118. 

7.1. With the phrase ptpoy eddev may be compared the éap épav of 
Theocritus, 7d. xiii. 45. 

Il. Anzth. Pal. v. 74. 


II]. Anth. Pal. xii. 234. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 

1. 2. épifpy is a shortened form for éeppipy : so dmépuya in Pind. Pyth. 
vi. 37. 

7. 3. There is a play on the meaning of ypdvos ; as the words avos and 
kdddos are of the same ‘time’, z.e. musical or metrical value (-—v), so 
Time brings them both alike to decay. Cf. the criticism of Longinus, 
Xxxix. 4, on the damep vépos of Demosthenes. 

1. 4. POovéwy ypovos, the zavida aetas of Hor. Od. I. xi. 7. 


IV. Anth. Pal. xi. 53. 

2. 1. mapéXOn sc. xpdvos. Suidas cites a proverb, podov mapehOav pyxeére 
(nre. wadwv, from which it has been proposed to read zapé\@ns here, per- 
haps rightly. 

V. Anth. Pal, xii. 32. 

2. 3. mapOice MS., rappbace (from zapapOave), corr. Dorville. For the 
line cf. Simonides /~. 32, Bergk, and Omar Khayyam, VU. (first edition), 

The Bird of Time has but a little way. 
To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 

7, 4. Cf. Theocr. vii. 120, ai S¢ yuvaixes Aiai, hayri, Bidive, rd Tor Kadov 
dv 60s azroppet. 

VI. Anth. Pal. ix. 260. 

For Lais cf. note on ii. 22 supra, Athenaeus, xiii. p. 570 B, quotes 
from a comedy of Epicrates called Avfi-Lais a passage moralising on 
the end to which such women come, which says that the Corinthian 


Lais in her age was glad to get aayching she could, and took alms. £7 
jadis fusmes st mignottes ! 


VII. Anth, Pal. xii. 235. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 
VIII. Anth. Pal. v. 85. 


IX. Anth. Pal. v. 233. 

Z.5. So Arist. Poet. 1457 B. 23, dpolws éxer . . . ynpas mpos; Biov Kat 
éorépa mpos nyépav’ epet roivev tiv éomépay yipas jpépas Kal rd yhpas 
éomépav Biov. 

X. Anth. Pal-x. 71. 

According to the ordinary version of the story as told by Hesiod, W. 
and D., ll, 60-105, the casket of Pandora contained evil, labour, and 
sickness, which were spread among mankind when it was opened, hope 
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alone remaining in the casket when Pandora shut it again ; cf. Theognis, 


580 foll. But there seems to have been a different version in which the 
casket contained good things which escaped and were lost. 

7. 3. wera ‘among’ is used very loosely, the proper sense required 
being ‘over’. 

Z. 5. pera mOua seems to allude toa picture of Pandora holding the 
open casket in front of her, much as in Rossetti’s picture. 


XI. Anth. Pal. xi. 37: headed ’Avrimadrpov simply. 

2. 1. The morning rising of Arcturus is placed by Pliny on the 12th of 
September. It marked the division between dzapa, the season of 
harvest, and $@wd7wpov, our autumn— 


The year growing ancient 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter. 


The thatching of cottages would be pressed forward just then to anti- 
cipate the equinoctial storms. éx ¢@vys, unless éx means ‘following 
upon’, is not quite accurate, Arcturus lying in the knee of Bootes a 
little below the belt: cf. Aratus, Phaem. 94 (of Bootes) : 
umd (avn dé of avros 
"EE Dov "Apxroupos ehiooeras dupaddy acrnp. 
2.5. Cf. Hesiod, W. and D., 534-6. 


XII. Anth. Pal. xii. 141. 

This epigrar is illustrated by another of the same general purport, 
Anth. Pail. xii. 140. 

2.1. & py Oeds sc. av PbeyEaro. 

i. 2, 3. The repetition is a favourite device of Meleager ; cf. supra i. 
6, 59, 2afra xi. 47: also Anth. Pal. v. 165. 

avtos Uréatns, tu Pas voulu. 

7. 4. Cf. the epigram cited above (Amth. Pal, xii. 140) : 

a Néweois pe ovvnprace, xevOvs exeipav 
ev mupl, mais 8 em’ euoi Zevs exepavyoBdnret. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 257. 

For the fountain Ka@apn, see vi. 12 supra. Pausanias, Bocotica xxx, 
8, gives a legend of the river Helicon having sunk underground when 
the Pierian women would have washed their hands in it after the 
murder of Orpheus, iva 61 pi rod dovov xabdpora 7d Vdop rapdcxynra. 
Cf, also the epigram of Antiphanes, Amzh. Pal. ix. 258. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 269. In Plan. under the name of Philippus. 

Cicero, Of. iii. 89, 90, quotes a discussion of such cases of conscience 
from the work of Hecaton: guaerit, sz tabulam de naufragio stultus 
arripuerit, extorquebiine eam sapiens st potuerit? negat, guia sit iniur- 
ium... Quid si una tabula sit, duo naufragi higue sapientes, sibine 
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uterque vapiat an alter cedat alteri? cedat vero, sed ei cuius magts ine 
tersit vel sua vel ret publicae causa vivere. Quid si haec paria in utro-— 
gue? nullum erit certamen, sed quasi forte aut micando victus alteri 


cedat alter. The once famous case of the yacht Mzgnonetze in 1884 may 


also be cited in illustration. Two of the survivors, when in the last 


extremity, killed and ate a third. The Lord Chief Justice anda bench ~ 
of judges, to whom the case was specially referred, held that they were — 


guilty of murder, and the death sentence was formally passed, but 
commuted to one of six months’ imprisonment. 

7.4. If he had been fortunate enough to escape the notice of Aixn, 
who is here half personified, or if his Kjpes had not predestined him for 
punishment, it was a case ov veyeonrdéy, in which the moral sense of 
plain men would not have demanded the infliction of a penalty. 

7.5. Aelian, Ast. Am. i. 55, describes the xv@y Oaddrrws as one of the 
largest xyrn. 


XV. Anth. Pal. xii. 148. 
For the phrase rovpov dverpov euol, see note on iv. 26, supra. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vy. 113. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 

Z. 1. npaoOns is passive, as in Xen. Hzero, c. xi., ob pdvov didroio av, 
GAG kal éppo br’ dvOpsrev : and in 7, 2 I have accordingly put the 
passive épa for épa@s of the MSS. and Editors. In Eur. Daz ae jr. 8, ovdeis 
mpocatay Biorov npac6n Bporéy, and in the epigram by Philodemus, 
infra x. 47, it has its more usual middle sense. 

7, 3. From Bion i. 71, rd adv pvpov drer’ *Adaris. 

7. 4. Note the sense of the name Menophila, a month’s lover. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 530. Headed in the MS, eis dpyovra avdfétor. 


XVIII. Amth. Pal. ix. 51, headed MAdrevos; and again after Anzh. 
Pal. xi. 441, together with an epigram of Plato 6 Newrepos. It is pro- 
bably by the same hand. 

7.1. From Virgil, Zc/. ix. 51, omnia fert aetas. 


XIX. C.Z.G. 4747: inscribed on the base of one of the two Colossi of 
Amunoph 111, known as the Memnon statues, in the Nile valley under 
the edge of the Libyan mountains opposite Thebes. The inscription 
was first copied by Pococke, who gives a drawing of it in his great work 
(A Description of the East and of some other Countries. By Richard 
Pococke, LL.D., F.R.S., London, 1743. 2 voll. folio). Above the 
verses is the author’s name, ‘AcxAnmoddrov, and below them Mopuzo 

. lo, . emitpdrov, ‘in the prefecture of Pomponius.’ The date seems 
to be about the time of Hadrian. 

The story of Memnon, son of Eos, slain by Achilles at Troy, was 
given at length in the lost Aethiofiad of Arctinus which came next 
after the //ad in the Epic Cycle, and is extant in Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
B. ii. 


ie 
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XX. Anth. Pal. ix. a 

On the capture of Corinth by the Ae Lucius Mummius, B.c. 146, 
the citizens were killed or sold for slaves and the city levelled to the 
ground together with its walls and citadel. All rebuilding was pro- 
hibited, and the site remained desolate till the city was refounded as a 
Roman colony by Julius Caesar a hundred years later. 

Compare the famous letter of Ser. Sulpicius Rufus to Cicero (Cic. 
Fam. iv.5): Ex Asta rediens cum ab Aegina Megaram versus navi- 
garem, coepi regiones circumcirca prospicere; post me erat Aegina, ante 
Megara, dextra Piraeeus, sinistra Corinthus ; quae ofpida guodam tem- 
pore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante oculos tacent. 

_ And Sen. Ef. XCl. ; non vides gquemadmodum in Achaia clarissimarum 
urbium tam fundamenta consumpta sint, nec guicqguam exstet ex quo ap- 
Dareat tllas saltem fuisse ? 

7. 4. Sisyphus was the legendary founder of Ephyre or Corinth. 

Z. 7. The wailing of the sea-birds as they flew across between the two 
gulfs was the only sound in the deserted city. A translation can hardly 
convey the exact force of the rhetorical confusion in this couplet. 
Grammatically dyéov depends on ddxvdves, and the phrase might be 
translated, ‘the shrill wailers of thy woes’, the reference being to the 
wailing cry of the halcyon. But the Nereids or sea-nymphs ave these 

“halcyons, namely the six daughters of Alcyoneus, who were, according 
to the legend, changed into halcyons, and can be thought of either as 
birds or as semi-divine beings of the sea. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 408, with the heading *AzodA@vidov, of Sé >Avte- 
mdrpov. The authorship is fixed by the allusion to it (odd Adyous EYvouar 
*Aytumdrpov) in an epigram by Alpheus, Am¢h. Pal. ix. 100. It follows 
from the fact that the desolation of Delos is alluded to as of long 
standing, that Antipater of Thessalonica is the author; Antipater of 
Sidon was dead before the disaster of Delos. Cf. supra, p. 320. 

After the destruction of Corinth, Delos became the great centre of 
the trade between Europe and Asia, and the largest slave-market in the 
ancient world. In B.c. 88 it was occupied by the Pontic fleet under 
Archelaus and Menophanes, all the merchants in the island were 
massacred, the city razed to the ground, and the inhabitants sold for 
slaves. From this crushing blow it never recovered; see Pausan, 
Laconica, xxiii. 3, 4. 

Z, 4. There is an allusion to Callimachus, Hyvez ¢o Delos, 316: 

tis 0€ oe vavrns 
"Eumopos Aiyaiowo rapndvbe vyi Gcovon ; 


XXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 155. 

One of four epigrams by Agathias on Troy, Ath. Pal. ix. 152-1554 
7. 1. For the desolation of Sparta, see Ep. 26, z/ra. 

Z, 8, From Virgil, dev. vi. 851. 
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XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 101. In Plan. attributed to Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

In B.c. 468 Mycenae was besieged by the Argives, and though the 
Cyclopean walls resisted assault, the inhabitants were ultimately forced 
by famine to evacuate the town, which was then destroyed, and has 
never been since repeopled. Pausanias gives an account of its destruc- 
tion, and of the Lion Gate and other remnants left in his time, Corzmth- 
Zaca, xvi. 5, 6. 

Z. 4. airodiov is awkward with the aizrodcxdy of the next line following 
so closely. Jacobs, comparing 7. 2 of the next epigram, plausibly 
emends ¢yvaxa, oxomédov mavros épnporépny. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 28: headed Topmniov, of 5€ Mapxov Newrépov. 
These are probably, however, the same person, M. Pompeius Theo- 
phanes, son of Theophanes of Mitylene, the friend of Pompey. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 705. 

Z. 1. The Hellespont had a somewhat loose geographical signification: 
properly it meant the straits between the Propontis and the bay of 
Sigeum, but in Hdt. i. 57 (cf. also iv. 38) it includes the Propontis. In 
the list of Athenian allies at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thue. ii. 9), the enumeration going round the Aegean is Ievia, “EAXn- 
omovros, Ta emt Opaxns; and probably there was no definite line of 
division between the two last. But in any accurate geography Amphi- 
polis would belong to ra émi Opaxns. 

7.2. For the legendary foundation of Amphipolis and the story of 
Phyllis and Demophoon, see Ovid, Herozd. ii. 

Z. 3. Artemis Aethopia was worshipped at Aethopion in Lydia, 
Artemis Brauronia at Brauron in Attica, and also on the Athenian 
acropolis. 

/. 4. Two attempts to colonise Amphipolis, from Miletus in B.c. 497, 
and from Athens in B.C. 465, were unsuccessfully made, and the colonists 
massacred by the Edonians, before the final colonisation of B.C. 437. 
The position of Amphipolis commanding the coast road between Europe 
and Asia, and the great waterway of the Strymon was of the utmost 
military and commercial importance. Its loss in the Peloponnesian war 
was a most serious blow to Athens. For its later history down to its 
capture by Philip of Macedon in B.c. 358, see Grote, capp. 79 and 86. 
After the Roman conquest it still remained an important /dera civitas, 
and it is not certainly known when it fell into decay. Probably the 
population and traffic were absorbed by Philippi and its seaport of 
Datum, where a Roman colony was planted by Octavianus after the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius. The date of this epigram cannot be 
more than twenty or thirty years later. 

7.5. AlyeiSa, the Athenians. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 723. 
In B.C, 189, Philopoemen, then general of the Achaean league, 
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_ advanced at the head of an allied force into Laconia, and to.save 
themselves from destruction the Lacedaemonians were compelled 
to pull down their walls, dismiss their mercenaries, abrogate the laws 
and customs of Lycurgus, and become subject to the league: Livy 
XXXVili. 33, 34, and Polyb. vii. 8. 

It was the boast of the Spartans, according to Plutarch, Agesilaus, 
c. 31, that no Laconian woman had ever seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
fire ; until the invasion by Epaminondas in the spring of B.c. 369 an 
enemy had never set foot on Laconian soil. Xenophon says of the 
march of the Thebans (fe//. v1. v. 27) ev Se&ia eyovtes tov Etporav 
mapjoay Kdovres kal ropbodvtes, rav 5S ex THs médews ai pev yuvaixes ovde 
Tov Kamvov dpaaa jvelxovTo, dre ovdérore iSodca rodepious. 

Z. 2. Olenus, a small town on the Corinthian gulf near Patrae, was 
one of the less important members of the Achaean league, and so is 
put here to emphasize the contrast between the former and the present 
state of Sparta. 

Z. 3. So Arist. Rhez., 1. xxi. 8, quotes a warning of Stesichorus to the 
Locrians not to presume, éms pi of Tértvyes yapdbev ddacw, sc. all the 
trees having been cut down by invaders. 

7, 4. The wolves prowl unchecked, but find no flocks to attack. 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. ix. 501, with no author’s name ; and again after 
Anth. Pal. xi. 316, under the name of Palladas. 

Ifthe heading eis ryv méAw Bnypurdv be correct, it was written upon the 
- destruction of the Roman colony of Berytus in Syria by an earthquake, 
followed by a fire which broke out among the ruins, on the oth of July 
A.D. 551, in the reign of Justinian, when the reputation of the city as 
the great school of civil law was at its height. The catastrophe is 
recounted by the historian Theophanes, and is the subject of two 
epigrams by Joannes Barbucallus, Azth. Pal. ix. 425, 426. As it 
happened more than a century after the date of Palladas, this epigram 
is either not his or refers to some other city. The former is the more 
probable. But ‘the greater part’ of Berytus had been destroyed by an 
earthquake before, in A.D. 349, the twelfth year of the reign of 
Constantius (Georg. Cedr. 299 B), and the epigram may possibly refer 
to this. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 106. 

Cf. the epigrams with a similar point, probably imitated from this, by 
Antiphilus, Secundus, and Julianus Aegyptius, Az¢h. Pal. ix. 34, 36, 398. 
7. 2. Cf. Catull. iv. 10, 262 tste post phaselus antea futt comata silva. 

Z, 3. én’ novos MS, and Edd., én’ ydévas Plan. I have written yéva; 
duéowoer és ndva would be the regular construction. It is very clumsy 
to put a comma after décooey and make én’ jdvos a mere repetition of 
év xOovi ; and di€c@cer én’ jévos is hardly Greek. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 138. 
XXX. Anth. Pal. ix. 75. Also quoted by the scholiast on Aristoph. 
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Plut. 1130, and by Suetonius, Dom. c. 14, in a curious story told of 
Domitian : minimis suspicionibus commovebatur ; ut edicti de excidendis 
vinets propositi gratiam facere non alia magis re compulsus credebatur 
guam quod sparsi libelli cum his versibus erant, wav pe payys x.t.d. 

The fable is given in full in an epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, — 
Anth. Pai. ix. 99, the last line being the same as in this ; it is rendered 
in Latin by Ovid, Fas¢. i. 353-8. For the practice of such sacrifices, see 
Suid. s.v. ’Aoxds and Varro, &. Z., I. ii. 19. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 44: under the name of Statyllius Flaccus, but 
the corrector has written in the margin, IlAdrevos rot peyadov. It is 4 
also quoted as Plato’s by Diog. Laért. Vita Platonts, c. 33. | 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 74, called ddéomorov. Attributed in Plan., and 4 
also by the scholiast on the Vigvinus, c. 26, to Lucian; itis verymuch 
in his style. | 

The thought is from Horace, 2 Saf. ii. 133. -Achaemenides and 
Menippus are conventional names for a rich and a poor man. 


XXXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 49, headed aénAov. It is in the manner of ; 
Palladas. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 172. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 8. 

Cic. Or. 111.2: O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemgue fortunam et 
inanes nostras contentiones / quae in medio spatio saepe franguntur et 
corruunt, et ante in ipso cursu obruuntur, quam portum conspicere 
potuerunt, 

‘So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world got up 
and set about its various works and pleasures, with the exception of old 
Joseph Sedley, who was not to fight with fortune, or to hope or scheme 
any more.’— Vanity Fair, c. 1x1. 


x 


I. Anth. Pal. xii. 2 

This is one of two prefatory epigrams at the beginning of the 
Movoa Srpdrevos, the twelfth section of the Palatine Anthology ; 
cf. supra, p. 18. 

2.1. mapa Bepois, sc. at the altar of Zeus “Epxewos where he was slain 
by Neoptolemus : cf. Virg. Aen. 11. 550, which follows the details of the 
story as given in the Hecuda and Troades of Euripides. 

1, 3. Od. xix. 518 foll. ; 

os 8 ére avdapéou Kovpn xAwpnis andav 
kaddov deiSnow eapos véoy ierapévoto 
Sevdpéav ev merddowwt xabeCouévyn muxwoiow, 
re Oapa rpardoa xéeu woAUnxéa Hovyy, 
maid’ ddopupopévy “Irvdov irov. 


| 23 ae 
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Il, Anth. Pal. v. 81. 
Z. 1. 4 ra pdda sc. ¢xovea or Hopodoa. 


Tl. Anth, Pal. x3. 1. 

7. 1. The festival of the Hermaea was a sort of Greek Saturnalia on 
a modified scale, celebrated with games and a general relaxation of 
discipline. The scene of Plato’s Lyszs is laid during a celebration of 
the Hermaea by young men and boys conjointly (206 D). Athenaeus, 
xiv. 639 B, says that at the Cretan Hermaea servants feasted and were 
waited on by their masters. 

é€ xdas, between four and five gallons, which we must suppose to have 
been in a single earthenware jar. 

7. 2. wévOos @nxev is an epic phrase (like dye’ Z6nxev) introduced to 
give a tinge of parody and lead up to the next line with its more 
obvious reference to Homer. 

4.3. From Od. xxi. 295, oivos kal Kévravpoy dyaxdurév Etpuriova dacev. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 44, headed andor, of d€ Acwvidov Tapavrivov. It is 
also attributed to Leonidas in Plan., and is quite in his manner. 

Z. 2. mparns MS.; mpOra is restored from Suidas s.v. dpdypara. 

7.6. For mielova (acc. pl.) cf. supra i. 8, cal d:abels rovrwy xeipova, 


V. Athenaeus, iii. 125 C, KadNlorparos év €Bddéu@ cvppixrav gyoiv, as 
éoTi@pevos mapa Tict Zipevidns 6 momris Kparawd Kkatvpatos Spa, cat Tov 
oivoxdwy Tois GAs poorydvTev eis TO rordy xLOvos, a’re 8 ov, amecyediace 
rd0e 70 emiypappa* TH pa K.T.A. 

The snow is put into the wine directly : to cool jars of wine in snow 
was a later refinement: see zzfra Ep. 36. 

1. 1. 77 SC. xudve: the speaker is supposed to point to it. 

Z. 3. éxapp6n MSS. corr. Brunck. 

7. 4. The same phrase is used of burial, supra iii. 9. 


‘VI. Anth. Pal. v. 135: headed «is Adyuvov. Cf. supra i. 1. 
VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 77. 


VIII. Anth. Pail. ix. 270. 

He will revel, taking pattern by the dances of the stars, and will 
imitate heaven itself in adorning himself with a lyre and crown. 

1.1. Cf. Comus /. 141, ‘we that are of purer fire imitate the starry 
quire.’ 

7. 2. ka €Bapvvadpos MS. It is not certain that we have recovered 
the original line; the reading in the text is that of Plan. Bapivey 
seems to be used as equivalent to the classical Bapivec@a, aegre ferre. 
For the phrase cf. Aag drions Aesch. Zum. 540. 

7, 3. For the force of dv@é8odov see note on i. 16 supra. 

7.5. There is a play upon the two senses of xdcpos, ‘order’ and 
‘ universe’. 

7.6. The Lyre of Orpheus and the Crown of Ariadne are the con- 

2€ 
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stellations still bearing these names. Their two chief stars, Vega and 
Alphecca, are among the brightest in the northern hemisphere. 


IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 546. 

‘ Navigantium oblectamenta recensentur’, says Jacobs ; it is a curious, 
in Greek almost unique, piece of description in the manner of a Dutch 
painting. 

1. 2. Sipbepides (Lat. segestria) were awnings of skin stretched over 
the quarter-deck for protection against spray and rain. 

Z. 3. The cooking fire forces its way in little jets of flame through the 
stones which are built up into a hearth; over it a piece of meat is 
boiling in a pot. 

1. 5. wal kpe Urrovra wddouu MS., corr. Schneider comparing J/. xi. 775, 
audi Boos emerov Kpéa. 

1. 6. mporn MS., corr. Boissonade. Cf. Pers. v. 146, Tu mare tran- 
silias ? tibi torta cannabe fulto cena sit in transtro ? 

2.7, 8ds AdBe was a game of chance. It is referred to again in an 
epigram by Strato, Amzh. Pal. xii. 204. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 446. 

Imitated from the epigram of Metrodorus, 2z7fra xii. 4o. 

1.7. modu sc. Opié : for the full phrase cf. Ep. 47 z/ra. 

Z. 8. &e may be either the vocative of (wds (with retracted accent) or 
the imperative of (oe. 


XI. Anth. Pal. x. 43. In the Greek system of numerals, 7, 8, 9, 10 
are represented by the letters ¢, n, 4, 4. 

For the special force of (7& cf. the Vivamus mea Lesbia of Catullus, 
and the celebrated motto dum vivimus vivamus which apparently is first 
found on the tomb of Aelia Restituta at Narbo : Gruter, C. Z. p. 609. 


XII. Anth.Pal. ix. 133. 

‘A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage married 
immediately after his wife died: Johnson said, it was the triumph of 
hope over experience.’—Dr, Maxwell, quoted in Boswell’s Johnson, 


ann. 1770. To the same purport is a fragment from the Chrysilla of 
Eubulus, quoted in Athen. xiii. 559 B. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 68. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 186. Under the name of Lucilius in Plan. 

The vuxrixdpag is identified by some with the horned owl, s¢éréx dudo 
whose ferale carmen is spoken of by Virgil, Aen. iv. 462; by other 
with the heron, avdea. The ‘night-raven’ who sings in Z’4 llegro, 1.7 
is merely a literal translation of the word. 


Anpdpros, ‘Mr. Popular’, is of course an imaginary name; so the 
name of the unlucky painter, zz/ra, Ep, 16, is Edrvxos, and of the little 
man, Ep. 21, Mdaxpov. 


XV. Anth. Pal, xi. 255. 
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XVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 215. 


2.2. abr por kal maidas éyetvao mdvras Spoious, says a Pergamene 
epitaph by a husband on his wife, Cougny, ii. 190. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 82. 

Cf. the next epigram ; also Ath. Pal. xi. 83, 86. 

Z. 1. The dddrxos Spduos was of various lengths; it seems that any- 
thing longer than the diavdos or double stadium was included under the 
name. Twenty-four stadia or something under three miles is the 
longest mentioned. 

Arcadian games are also spoken of in an anonymous epigram, A7¢h. 
Pal, ix. 21; contests at Tegea in one attributed to Simonides, Az/¢h. 
Pal. xiii. 19; and at Lycosura on Mount Lycaeus by Pausanias, 
Arcadica, ii. 1. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 85. 

The Spdpuos ém\urév was introduced into the Olympian games in the 
65th Olympiad (B.C. 520) pedérns Evexa ths és Ta modeuKa according to 
Pausanias, E/aca A, viii. 10. 

Z. 4. rysns eivexa, ‘honoris causa’, goes with rév \idivwy ; the statues 
erected in honour of victors in the race. 

Z. 5. eis Spas usually means ‘next year’, as in Theocr. xv. 74, keis 
pas ximecra; and so the scholiast on this epigram explains it ev rj 
e&ns “OdAvpmidds. But it rather means at the regular hour of opening 
next day. 

7. 6. ordSvov comes in at the end rapa mpocdoxiay, ‘still short of the 
course by—the course’. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 89. 

The dopvdpéravoy was a hook mounted on a long pole and used as a 
grappling-iron in sieges and sea-fights: Caesar &. G. iii. 14, falces 
praeacutae insertae adfixaegue longuris non absimili forma muralium 
falcium; Strabo in his account of the same battle calls these 
Sopudpérava. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xi. 92. 

7, 3. xaraBas oios ér’ ém MS. Brunck’s correction, inserting 6Xos, 
which might easily have dropped out before ofos, the more so on 
account of the édos in /. 2, is the simplest way of filling up the line. 

1. 4. oxederdv (SC. wpa) is, according to etymology, rather a mummy 
than a skeleton ; but in medical Greek it means the latter. 

7.5. The dparpia were subdivisions of the vA; dpdropes were 
supposed to be united by a common ancestry, and had common 
religious rites. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. xi.95. In Plan. under the name of Ammianus. 
7, 3. Wirds, ‘without armour’, like yupvos, 


XXII. Anth. Pal. xi. 88, 
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7.2. 8@ MS. Spo corr. Hecker. The gnat serves her for the eagle 
Ganymede: ‘in raptoris potentia excusationem facilitatis suae guaertt’ 
Jacobs. 


XXIII. Anzh. Pal. xi. 101. ~~ 
XXIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 103. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 106. Compare the stories of Cinesias in — 
Athenaeus, xii. 551, 552. — 

1. 3. dpdyvn here of course means the web, not the spider itself,and 
in 2. 6, vaya ras dpaxvns ‘a thread of the web’. The usual word for a 
spider’s web is apdayvuiov. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 113. 

There is a play on the word dzreo@a, which is used (1) of a suppliant 
embracing the knees or hand of a god, and (2) of a disease fastening 
upon a patient. Zeus ‘caught the Marcus’, as Beatrice says, JZ. Ado, 
I. i, ‘God help the noble Claudio! if he have caught the Benedick, it 
will cost him a thousand pound ere he be cured.’ 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 114. 

A physician called Hermogenes is mentioned by Galen, and another 
by Dion Cassius ; but the name here is probably taken at random. The 
names Hermogenes and Diophantus have both occurred already, szpra, 
Epp. 19 and 24; see also the next epigram. 

Z. 3. Kpévos, the ‘zupius Saturnus’ of Horace, Od. 1. xvii. 22. 

1. 4. redei Ed. for Xéyers MS., which has been variously emended. 

Z. 5. exreivas SC. yxépa. 

2. 6. dracxapi{w is a verb used to express the struggles of a dying 
fish out of water. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 257. 
Cf. Martial vi. 53, 27% somnis medicum viderat Hermocratem. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 115. 

7. 2. Cf. Juvenal xiii. 93, /s¢s e¢ crato feriat mea lumina sistro. Harpo- 
crates (Egyptian Yer-pe-chruti, Horus the child) is a form of = name 
of the hawk-headed Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. xi. 121. 


XXXL Anth. Pal. xi. 159. 


XXXII. Ath. Pal. xi. 162. 

There is an epigram of similar point, attributed to Lucilius, Azz. 
Pal. xi. 163, where the name of the soothsayer is Olympus. Neither 
need be a real name; these epigrams are merely academic exercises. 

For the practice Ff. such consultations cf. the story of Xenophon’s 
journey to Delphi before he joined the expedition of Cyrus, Azad. 
Ill. i. 4-7. 
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XXXIII. Quoted in an anonymous argument to the Panathenaic 
oration of Aristides of Smyrna, the pupil of Herodes Atticus and friend 
of Marcus Aurelius, as having, however, been made not on him, but on 
a later rhetorician of the same name. 

Athenaeus, vill. 348 D, has a similar story of a music teacher who had 
figures of Apollo and the nine Muses in his schoolroom, and when 
asked how many pupils he had, replied, Sdv rots Oeois SHdexa. Cf. also 
the story of Diogenes in Diog. Laert. vi. 69. 

7. 2. ovéa is a barbarous transliteration of the Latin swédsellia: 
8a@pa would be the pure Greek word. 


XXXIV, Anth. Pal. xi. 143. 

The rhetorician, the grammarian, and the musician are balanced, 
in a studied disarrangement, by Cerberus, Tityus, and Ixion. Nothing 
is known of this Marcus ; /. 2 implies that he was a Cynic. Melito is 
alluded to in another epigram by the same author (Azzh. Pal. xi. 246) 
as a writer of ‘rotten plays’. The Rufus mentioned by Juvenal vii. 214 
(and identified by some editors of Juvenal with the historian better 
known under his other names of Quintus Curtius) can hardly be the 
person spoken of here. Whatever the date of Q. Curtius may have 
been, he would be classed as a rhetorician rather than a grammarian. 

Z. 4. pederay in oratory means to rehearse or declaim. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 251. 

1, 2. rotrwy dvo MS., the second rév having fallen out. 

2. 3. The one party in the suit claimed five months’ rent for a house ; 
the other replied that he had used the mill at night. The last may refer 
to some question of rights over a mill-stream which might only be used 
at certain hours. Or possibly airév is to be supplied again from Z. 3, 
and the counter-suit was on the ground of annoyance from his neigh- 
bour grinding corn by night. 

XXXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 244, with no author’s name; in Plan. under 
the name of Nicarchus. 

There is an epigram with the same point in Martial, ii. 78. 

2,1. The original sense of mz/iarium (which must not be confounded 
with sz/éarium, a milestone) was the socket in which the upright iron 
beam of an olive-press was fixed; Cato de Agri Cultura, c.20. Later 
it seems to have been applied to a tall narrow caldron in baths of a 
similar shape, and so it is explained by Athenaeus, iii. 98 D, as equivalent 
to imvo\éBns, the urn in which water was kept hot over charcoal for 
mixing with wine. 

1, 4. Bavcadis is the same as Wuxrnp, a wine-cooler. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 259. 
The horses and witches of Thessaly were both famous from early 


times : for the latter cf. supra, 11. 23. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 315. 
| 
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The covers of the cushions used at dinner in rich houses were made 


of precious stuffs and embroideries. Compare with this the lines of 


Catullus (xii.) on the man who stole napkins at dinner. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 236. ; 
There are several versions of this jest attributed to Phocylides (fl. 
520 B.C.) from which this epigram is probably imitated. 


XL. Synesius, ZZzs¢. 127, and Suidas, s.v. ppivos. 

Of the many towns called Laodicea, that in Asia on the Lycus, and 
that on the coast of Syria south of Antioch were the most important. 
It is not known to which this epigram refers. 

2.1. dois is the Egyptian cobra; épus the common (venomous) snake. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. xi. 331. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

2.1. The Mss. give the form Zwrjpiyos here and in Z. 3. More than 
one Athenian trireme was called Swrnpia; Béckh, Seewesen des Ait. 
Staats, p. 92. Among upwards of 250 names of triremes in Béckh’s 
lists, all are feminine with two doubtful exceptions, the “‘Hynaiwods and 
the ®as (or &as?). Perhaps we should read Sernpov as a feminine 
diminutive in both lines here. 

2,2. The allusion is to Zeus under his title of Sernp or Swrnpios, the 
preserver of voyagers. 

Z, 4. The play on the double sense of mapa, ‘alongside of’ and ‘to’ 
can hardly be preserved in a translation. Grotius neatly turns it : 


Nomen inane gerit: nam fertur guisquis in tlla, est 
Aut ubi litus adest, aut ubt Persephone. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. xi. 391. 
XLIILI. Anth. Pal. vii. 121. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. viii. 44. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 406. 
Z, 2. o¥ paxpdv MS., corr. Herwerden. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. xii. 50, 7d. 1-4. For the remainder of the epigram 
as it stands in the MS. see z7/ra, xii. 11, and the notes there. 

2, 3. xareOnxaro MS., corr. Schneidewin. The verb applies strictly to 
iovs only, but rééa xat lovs is treated as a single phrase. 

/. 4. Cf. the epigram of Antipater in Anth. Pad. xi. 158, od S epus obv 


a , 
orodujor KUoY. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 429. 
The sense is from Theognis, 627, Bergk: 
Aioxpdv rou peOvovra map avSpdor vnoor peivau 
aicxpov & ei vnpav map peOvovar pévor 


But Lucian has just made that slight change in form which makes an 
epigram out of what was a yvepn. 


fam 
} 
a 
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XLVII. Anth. Pal. v. 112. Cf. Songs before Sunrise, Prelude, vv. 10 
and foll. : ‘ Play then and sing ; we too have played.’ 
2. 1. npdoOny here is middle, not passive like jpdoOns, supra ix. 16. 


XI 
Anth. Pal. vii. 566. 


II. Anth. Pal. xi. 8: also engraved on the tomb of Cerellia Fortunata 
at the Villa Pamfili-Doria at Rome, C. 7. G. 6298. The marble reads 
in Z. 1, ormAy xapion’ AiBos eoriv, and in /. 3, et re éxets perddos, and adds 
another couplet : 

Todr’ ropa yap eye" od 8€ rovras yay émixdoas 
elf’, 6’ ey@ ovk Hv, TodTo mdadwv yéyova. 

Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 30 Bergk: ri oe Set AiOov pupitew, ri dé 
Yi X€ew paraca; eye paddov, os ere CG, pupioov. 

Z, 2. ‘ Neither make the fire blaze’ sc. with wine and ointments poured 
over it. Cf. Virg. Georg, iv. 384, ter liguido ardentem perfudit nectare 
Vestam, ter flamma ad summum tecti subiecta reluxitt. It is not there- 
fore necessary to read Bpé&ns with most editors. 


Ill. Anth. Pail. vii. 655. 
Z. 4. "AXxdvdp@ MS. Pal., ”AAxavdpos Plan.; Hecker very ingeniously 


reads, 
” , 
€t HE Gav ovra 


yveoorr’, ’AXkavdp@ rovro ri Kadurédevs ; 


But the sense rather seems to be that he will take his place in the 
under world without the certificate of a pompous tomb and inscription, 
and be known there simply by his own name, ‘A son of B’ being the 
full name of a citizen. yvocovra has a double construction, with a 
direct object and an object-clause, ‘ the dead will know me dead, (and) 
that this (dust) is Alcander son of Calliteles’. 


IV. Anth. Pail. vii. 321. 
7, 3. The olive was propagated from long pieces of the trunk sawn 


off and stuck in the ground, mpéuva, Latin caudices. Cf. Virg. Georg. 
ii, 30, and for the verb ¢veornpfev (Salmasius’ correction of the Ms, 
dveornpiEev) the stirpes obruit arvo of the same passage. 

7, 4. Perhaps we should read kAjpaai o nyAdioev. 


V. Anth. Pal. vii. 78. gee 
On the famous geographer Eratosthenes of Cyrene, principal keeper 


of the Alexandrian library under Ptolemy II, Iv, and v, who died at 


the age of more than eighty about 196 B.c. 
7, 1. duavpy carries on the metaphor in éoPecev ; ‘such sickness as 


makes the light of life burn dim,’ 
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1,6. ‘The beach of Proteus’ is the coast of Egypt, where bets F. 
meets Proteus in the Odyssey. om 


VI. Anth. Pal. vii. 731. 

Z. 1. airé MS., avg corr. Meineke. 

Z. 4. troias thaysels’ ze. summers ; the use is not unfrequent in later 
Greek. ‘Suaviter hoc dictum de sene, cui nihil apricatione tucundius, 
Jacobs. 

1.6. és mredvav HAGE perotxeoiny is the Latin ad plures conmigravit. 
See note on ili. 38, swpra. 


VII. Quoted as by Theaetetus, in the life of Crantor, Diog. Laért. 
iv. 25. 

Crantor of Soli was head of the Academy about 300 B.C. Diog. 
Laért. mentions his having written poetry. It is not known to what 
age he lived. 

2. 2. Cf. the famous line of Menander, Als ’Eararév, 77. 4, dv of Oeoi 
provow amobvncke véos: and C. I. G. 936, 

ei py Wevdys Adyos, avSpav 
maidas amobvnoKew ods Pidéovar Geoi. 


Z, 4. evOupin MS. against the metre. I have written etdpoovvy which 
has about the same sense. Cf. the tribute paid to Sophocles in the 
under world, Aristoph. Raz. 82, 6 & ekodos pev evOad’, edodos & exci. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 
Z, 1. ratra may either agree with BoatvAra or be the object of \éEare. 
Vuxpa Boavua are the frigida rura of Virgil, Georg. iii. 324. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 657. 

Cf. the description of the shepherd’s funeral in Longus, i. 31: gura 
pepa TOMAA Epvrevoay Kal eEnprncay airay Tov tpywv amapxds* GAA Kar 
yada Karéomeoay Kal Borpvas xaréOhupay kal ouptyyas modhas katéx\agav" 
nkoveOn Kal rev Rosy eéewva puknpara, kal ws ev roipéciy eixd¢ero, Tatra 
Opivos hv rev Body émt Bovkdr\@ TeTeheuTHKOTL. 

dl. 1,2, There is a curious inversion of the. verbs, euS8aréovres going 
in sense and construction with pdyw, and oiooXeire with atyas cai dis. 
Some editors propose to read payw euBaréoytes . . . olomoXeir’ dias, but 
there is no justification for doing so. The disarrangement of the words 
is merely a piece of not very happy over-refinement of style. 

7.5. Cf. Keats, Zsadella, stanza 38, 


A sheepfold bleat 
Comes from beyond the river to my bed. 


With the a£eoros mérpa may be One the ‘large flint-stone’ of the 
same verse. 


Xx. Anth. Pal. vii. 171. 
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XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 209. Also quoted by Suidas s.vv. Sunmabys and 


. hpia. 


2. 1. dunraOns is explained by Suidas as equivalent to xaprepixds ; it 
has much the same force as the Homeric zodirdas. 

Z, 4. So @addyn is used of the cells in a honeycomb, Anzh.. Pal. vi. 
239, 1x. 404. 

XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 203. wires 

On a decoy partridge (madevrns). Aelian, Vat. Az. iv. 16, gives an 
account of the way in which they were used : mpoodyera: Sé dpa 6 wépdiE 
kal vetpnvas és TO edAKov mporeiver TO Tov GANwv Tov Tpdrov TodTOP. 
€ornkev Gav, kal eorw oi Td péAos mpoxAntikdy, €s paxnv UroOjyov Tov 
aypiov, earnxe Sé€ eAdNoxav mpos tH mayn’ 6 Sé Tov dypiov Kopudaios 
avrdoas mpo ths ayéAns paxovpevos epxera’ 6 roivuy riOacds Emi moda 
dvaxapei, Sedievar oxnmropevos, 6 Sé €revoe yatpos oia Snmov Kparav Sn, 
kai édhoxev evoxebeis ty may. Cf. also Xen. Mem, 1. i. 4, and supra, 
iii. 60. 

Z. 1. Spios dAjev is a variation of the ordinary dpios vAns, a forest copse. 

XIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 199. 

The MS. has the heading eis dpveov adiayvaorov, oipa dé Adpov. This 
probably indicates that the words ide Adpe, which are the reading in 
the MS., 7. 3, are a conjectural restoration where the original MS. was 
corrupt or illegible. It is a bad guess; Adpos has a short in classical 
Greek ; and a sea-gull would never be kept on account of its voice. 
‘De huius aviculae cantu nihil legit quod ad eius commendationem 
pertinet’, as Jacobs quaintly observes. This must be some sort of 
singing-bird ; and in fault of a better, we must retain the reading of 
Plan., di’ ekaé, which may indeed be right, if eas be a collateral 
form of eAéa, a bird mentioned by Aristotle in the Azst. An, and 
apparently a kind of reed-warbler. 

Z. 4. Cf. supra, iii. 58, and the note there. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 189. On a field-cricket (gryl/us campestris) 
kept as a plaything; cf. supra, i. 64: and White’s Selborne, Letter 
XLVI, ‘One of these crickets, when confined in a paper cage and set 
in the sun, and supplied with plants moistened with water, will feed 
and thrive, and become so merry and loud as to become irksome in 
the same room where a person is sitting: if the plants are not watered 
it will die.’ 

Z, 3. KXvpevos, the Renowned, was one of the names of the lord of 
the under world. Pausanias, Corinthiaca, xxxv. 9, says that behind the 
temple of Chthonia at Hermione there was a ‘place of Clymenus’ with 
a chasm in the earth through which Heracles was said to have brought 
Cerberus up from Hades. 

Z, 4. Crickets were supposed to feed on dew. Instead of the wetted 
turf in its cage it has now all the meadows of Hades and the dew of 


Persephone for playground and food. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 432. 


Placed by Ahrens among the dubia et sfuria attributed to Theocritus. 9 


Z. 2. Swydjves dras, the geminas acies of Virgil, Aen. vi. 788. 
XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 417. 
XVII. Axzh. Pal. vii. 173, with the title Avoripov, of dé Aewvidov. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 398. 
Cf. the epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, 47h. Pal. vii. 660, from 
which this is probably imitated. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 477. 

On an Egyptian woman, buried at Eleutherne in Crete, according 
to the generally accepted correction of Reiske, ’EXev@épyns, for the MS. 
edevbepins in Z. 3. 

7. 4. Cf. the saying of Aristippus quoted in Stobaeus, For. xl. p. 233, 


” c 
i) ov mavrayobev ion Kal dpoia 7 eis “Adovu 686s ; 


XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 510. 

The MS. reading Xiov (with long .) in 7. 4 has generally been regarded 
as a false quantity, indicating either a corruption in the text or a very 
late date for the epigram. Many alterations have been suggested, and 
will be found detailed in Bergk Zyr. Gy. iii. p. 470. Bergk himself, 
in his fourth edition, reads ov& ixeu Kéwy madw dudipitny. But some 
doubt is thrown on the supposed necessity of an alteration by an 
epigram of the 3rd or 4th century B.C. where the original marble is 
extant (Kaibel £fzgr. Graec. 88) with a line, Xios dyadAopévn Tuppax@ 
€or! warpis, where the reading is unquestionable. Herwerden suggests 
that the vowel is lengthened as in the Homeric ite xaciyynte 3; and 
this epic usage was certainly copied by later poets, e.g. Archias in 
Anth. Pal, vii. 140, warjp pév Upiapos, ya & "Iiov, otvopa & "Extap. 
This epigram has the all but inimitable touch of Simonides, and if not 
authentic is a very masterly forgery. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 376. 
1.6. Cf. Winter's Tale, 1V. iii. * 


a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores : 


and the last verses of Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 630. 

7, 2. dvomdoin MS, - Hecker’s correction Svomvoty seems almost 
necessary ; xomdfev, ‘to abate’, of a storm (e.g. Hdt. vii. 191, dAXNos Kos 
aitds eO€ov é€xdmacev, of the great storm which fell on the Persian fleet 
at Artemision) could hardly be used of a voyage. Longinus, in 
criticising the passage of Herodotus, calls the word doepvov kat idvarckdy. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 82. 
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_ 4.6. The story of ‘the Tuscan mariners transform’d’ is told in Hom. 
flymn. vi. and Ovid, Met. iii. 660 foll. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 287. 


/.8. Observe the metaphor in ciAxvodunv ; the fisherman drew up 
Death in his nets. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 286, 
XXXVI. Anth. Pail. vii. 532. 


XXVII. Auth. Pal. vii. 534. The first couplet is in Plan. under the 
name of Theocritus, and the whole epigram is generally printed among 
the Theocritean epigrams (26 ed. Ahrens). 

¢. 4. Hollow Syria is properly the plain between the two ranges of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; but it was also used to include Damascus 
and the country east of Anti-Libanus up to the edge of the desert, and 
here seems to include the coast west of Libanus as well. 

4.6. The morning setting of the Pleiades was about the 3rd of 
November. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 278. 

Z, 2. Jacobs would read dypimvov Ancopa: ’Ioviov, without any obvious 
necessity. 

7, 4. Eeivov MS. Pal.; &elvwv, Plan. 

2. 6. After this line the Mss. add another couplet : 


M6xOav ovs ’Aidns pe karevvacer, jvica podvos 
> 4 ‘ / , € / 
ovde Oavav Nein KéxAupar Hovyxin. 


which has the appearance of being a later addition, as it only repeats 
rather feebly what has been said already, and this is not like Archias. 


XXIX. Auth. Pal. vii. 636. 

Z,1. The metrical quality of this line should be noticed; it is a 
bucolic hexameter with no caesura, so that the rhythm slides heavily 
down on the spondee followed by a pause at the beginning of the 
pentameter. I do not know that this can be precisely paralleled 


_ elsewhere ; the effect is very beautiful. 


7.2. The word evxdrofov does not occur elsewhere; the picture 
seems to be of a white limestone hill with grassy slopes towards the 
sea. Reiske compares Aevedmerpov, which is used by Polyb. iii. 53 
and x. 30. 

1. 3. wore BAnxnpéva Batov MS. which is mere nonsense, even if there 
were such a word as BAnynuéva. The reading in the text is much 
nearer the Ms. than Lobeck’s mére BAnxnTa BiBatov. 

Z. 4. # is equivalent to paddov 7, as in iv. 29 supra. vnoxe is another 
dra€ cipnuévov. It probably means little if anything more than vavred, 
If there is any special force in the latter half of the compound it would 


seem to be ‘that make the ship keep her way’. 
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1.6. dmnuéoaro, Salmasius from MS. épnpicaro. Others read épappi- 
gato. b, 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 284. 


XXXI. Ath. Pal. vii. 271. “ 
i. 3 and 4 are imitated from the epigram of Simonides, spra iii. 24. 


OO SUR PIE LIES ES eT 

2.1. 1 have retained the MS. reading, as, though rather harsh, it 
gives a sufficiently good sense. The heading in the MS., eis riv ev 
Boordp@ Oddaccav, does not seem to have any further foundation than a 
misreading of this line (—Sos mépos). Jacobs suggests cai wére 5) 
vneco’ apoBos mopos. 

7.2. The days of the halcyons, ai dAxvovides or ddxudveca, were the 
week before and the week after the winter solstice, when there was 
usually fine weather, in which the halcyon was believed to breed. 
Cf. Simonides, /7. 12, Bergk : 


\ “ Z 
Os Omorav XElpLE pLov kata Byva TlVVUC KI) 


Zevs duara téooapa kat Oéxa 

Aabavepudy ré puv Spay xadréorow ery Odvi0r 
( aig | , 

ipay madorpodoy morkidas 

adkvévos. 


and Aristotle, Hzs¢. An. v.2,7 5 adxv@y rixrec wept Tpomas Tas xemmepivas. 
816 Kat Kadodvra, Grav edvdiewal yévevTat ai Tporai, GAkvovera Nuépat, eta 
pev mpo tpor@v, emra Sé pera rpomds. For the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone and a description of halcyons’ weather, see Lucian, Halcyon 
sive de transformatione, sub in. 

2. 3. ornpiéaro xdpa refers to the solid appearance of a smooth sea, 
the marmor of Latin poetry. 

7.5. The construction is nvixa adyeis (eivac) pata. 


XXXII. Avth. Pal. vii. 263: ascribed to Anacreon. It is certainly 
of later date, and is in the manner of Leonidas of Tarentum. 

7.2. From J/. xi. 306, Néoroio Babein Aaidare. 

1. 3. pn avéyyvos, a season that there are no means of binding down. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 482. 

Z. 1. A boy’s hair was cut at the festival of the Apaturia next follow- 
ing his third birthday, when his name was enrolled in his ¢parpia.. The 
festival was called Koupe@ris. 

7. 5. TMepikderros, Edd. after Salmasius. The Ms, has mem, with a 
mark signifying that something was lost. 
¢. 6, Cf. Antipater in Azth. Pal. vii. 467, és rov avdornrov yepov &Bns 
EVEpaV. 

XXXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 662. Ascribed to Theocritus in a note in one 
of the Mss. of Plan., and also found in some Mss. of Theocritus. The 
heading in MS. Pal. is AewviSov merely ; but from the style it is safe to 
ascribe it to Leonidas of Tarentum. 


“Te we 
ae 
Sa 
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2.2. Ahrens would read wodXois, and mod ris has also been suggested. 
But woAAjjs HAckins is equivalent to woAAGy Sundlkov. 

4. 5,6. The Mss. of Theocritus read aiai édewd or at édeewd, and ra 
Avypérara. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pail. vii. 483. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 466. 

2. 6. exeos jeXéov is from Mimnermus, /r. 11 Bergk. This couplet may 
have suggested to Gray the opening of his noble sonnet on the death 
of Richard West. 

7.8. The dead boy becomes almost identified with the Angel of 
Death, Hermes mpézopmos. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 254. 

2. 8. Aowrais, to all other mothers. With the passionate exaggeration 
may be compared the famous me primam absumite ferro of the mother 
of Euryalus, Aem., ix. 494. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 671 ; with the heading ddndor, of Sé Budvopos. 
It is headed aénAov in Plan. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vii. 513. 

Z. 1. py wore mpdpaxos MS. Pal. Uperduayos is the correction generally 
accepted. Plan. has Tipapyos. - 

7. 3. If the MS. text is right, there is a construction ad sensum, a sort 
of combination of the two expressions od Ajon madds, ovr’ dperny ovre 
caoppootyny and ov Anon maidés mobéwy dperny Kai caoppoorivny (avrod). 
Bergk alters Anon to Angers, and Dilthey would read 0d 7 dperjy robéwr 
ob re caoppoovyny. 


XLI. Anth. Pail. vii. 711. 

7, 1. Pitane was one of the Aeolian colonies on the bay of Elaea in 
Asia Minor. It was never a place of any importance. 

7. 3. Siwdéviov, held at the full stretch of the arm. Cf. The Ancient 
Mariner (verse omitted after the edition of 1798) : 


They lifted up their stiff right arms, 
They held them straight and tight ; 
And each right arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that’s borne upright. 


7.6. AnOns médayos occurs again in an epigram by Dionysius of 
Rhodes, Az/h. Pal. vii. 716. So Styx is spoken of indifferently as a 


river or a lake. , 
1.7. For the émiOaddpuos xriézos on the doors of the bridal chamber, 


see the next epigram, and Hesychius s.v. xrumar. 

XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 182. 

11. There is a reminiscence of Soph. Azz. 815, ovr’ emwuppidids rH 
pé ris Dpvos tuynoev, GAN’ ’Axépovri vuppéevow. 

7, 3. For Noroi see note on iv. 20 supra. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 600. In Plan. under the name of Paulus” 5: 
Silentiarius. a 
7.1. The Ms, has efte in both places. ciye, the ordinary reading, is _ 
no doubt right. It is taken up again by xaréye in Z. 6. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. v. 108. 

7, 4. Brunck and Jacobs alter 700s to avéos, but the former is more 
in the manner of Crinagoras. 

1. 6. rév eri oo is simply equivalent to ray car. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vii. 735. The grave of Theano would seem to 
have stood outside the city gate of Phocaea. 
Z. 2. For the epithet cf. the last words of Meleager in AZalanta in 
Calydon : 
Kiss me once and twice 3 
And let me go; for the night gathers me, 3 
And in the night shall no man gather fruit. ; 


XLVI. Azth. Pail. vii. 378. 
Z. 3. dpdo & as tpévaoyv MS., corr. Jacobs. 
Z.4. Cf. Rom. and Jul. V. iil. : 


—Here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
.. » I still will stay with thee 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 476. 
2. 4. pvapa MS, in both places ; corr. Brunck. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pail. vii. 4t. 

This epigram and the next following it in the Anthology, vii. 42, both 
on Callimachus of Alexandria the famous scholar and poet, are written 
as one in MS. Pal., but are properly separated in Plan. and in modern 
editions of the Anthology. Another epigram attributed to Apollonius 
Rhodius, Auth, Pal. xi. 275, gives the criticism of a jealous rival on 
Callimachus. 

7. 1. The Ata of Callimachus opened with an account of.a dream in 
which the poet found himself among the Muses and received instruc- 
tion from them. 

/,2, From JZ. xxiii. 19, Achilles over Patroclus. 


XLIX. C. LZ G. 6789; Kaibel EAzgr. Graec. 548. On a tomb at 
Nimes. Above the verses is the inscription, 


D. M. 
C. VIBI LICINIANI V. ANN. XVI. M. VI. 
C. VIBIVS AGATHOPVS ET LICINIA NOMAS 
FILIO OPTIMO PIISSIMO 
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/. 2. aiyimupoy or alyimvpos was a weed with a red flower (perhaps the 
loosestrife?) : it is mentioned in Theocr. iv. 25 as growing by a river- 
side émei kaha mavra dvovtt, 


L. Anth, Pal. vii. 553. 

The contrast between the enslaved body and the free soul is as early 
as the Attic tragedians, e.g. Soph. fr. 677, «i saya Soddov GAN 6 vois 
€XevOepos : it is a frequent text in Euripides. But the liberation of the 
slave’s body by death belongs to a later stage of thought. There does 
not seem here to be any implied reference to burial in a ‘free tomb’ as 


in iii. 55 supra. 


LI. Anth. Pal. vii. 307. 
LII. Anth. Pal. vii. 342. 


LIII. Ath. Pal. vii.670. This, perhaps the most perfect epigram 
ever written in any language, is most probably authentic. See supra 
ii. 22, for a reference to the whole question of the epigrams ascribed to 
Plato, and supra viii. 7 for Aster. Cf. also the well-known «at 
008 "Earrepos otf ‘Egos otrw Oavpacrds in Arist. Eth. v. i. 15. 


XII 


I. Anth. Pail. v. 12. 
— 1. 1. mucdfew, ‘to crown with garlands’ as in Hdt. vii. 197. The full 
phrase, orepdavows xebadas mukacdpeba, occurs 7fra Ep. io. 


Il. Anth. Pal. v. 39. 

7.3. When I am dead, there will be many bearers ‘kirkward to 
carry me’. 

1. 4. rav8’ Evexev, sc. to save them their trouble. ics is sarcastic, 
like the Latin credo. 


III. Anth. Pal. xi. 168. 

1.4. The diminutive epopéviov does not seem to occur elsewhere. 
Plan. reads yvovs rt pedtopdriov, probably from the same reason which 
induced the change in the text of Ep. 10 z7/ra, /. 2. 

4.6, Lucian de Luctu, c. 10, émeiddv tis drobdvy, mp@ra pev pépovres 
éBoroy és 7d ordpa KatéOnkay aire, yuoOdv 7H ropOpei Tis vavTiAlas yevn- 
obpevov. 

IV. Anth, Pai. xi. 62. 

This epigram is a free rendering into elegiacs of Eur. A/c, 782-791, 
for the greater part keeping pretty closely to the words of Euripides. 


V. Anth. Pal. xi. 56. 

1. 3. Ounra doyifer Oa is equivalent to the common Oyyra ppoveiv. 

7.5. The force of fori pdvov has been well illustrated from Seneca 
de Brevitate Vitae,c. 10: Praesens tempus in cursu semper est, flutt et 


praecipitatur. 
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VI. Theognis, //. 887-8, Bergk ; who inclines, rightly as it seems to 
me, to think that the couplet is not by Theognis but by Mimnermus. — 


VII. Anth. Pal. xi. 28. SS 
LAS: mopins véos go together; ‘the Reason of philosophy’, as one 
might say ‘the Socrates of the Phaedo’, z.e. the rational human being 
according to philosophy. “= 

For Cleanthes and Zeno, see swpra i. I. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 25. 

7. 2. poupidin pedérn is a rather awkward way of saying pedéry poipns. 
Sleep, the shadow of death, is by a bold extension of language called 
the rehearsal of death. Cf. Ep. 47 zz/ra. 4 

7.5. modvs Sc. xpdvos. = 

1.6. 4 ovverh sc. Opié. For the full phrase cf. Philodemus in Anth. 
Pal. xi. 41— : . 

"Hon kai Aevkal pe Karaoreipovow eOerpar, | 
Ravbimmn, cvverns ayyedou nAuKins. 


IX. Anth. Pail. xi. 23. G 

He will ride by the highway to death like a gallant, and not skulk . 
along by-paths. a 

Z.5. Cf. Nicaenetus in Amth. Pal. xiii. 29, where the line oivos roe 
xaplevte wédet Taxvs immos aod is quoted as a saying of Cratinus. 


X. Anth. Pal. xi. 19. 

7.2. I have adopted in the text the reading of Plan., which Jacobs 
says is due to a mala monachi manus. The Palatine Ms. has maot 
cuveroopeba. , 


XI. Anth. Pal. xii. 50, 7/. 5-8. In the MS. this epigram is run on to 
another of four lines which is here printed in another section (supra x. 
45). The eight lines are obviously not a single poem. Most editors 
strike out the last couplet and retain the first three as a single epigram ; 
and there is sufficient connexion of thought to give countenance to this. 
But there is an even stronger connexion between the third and fourth 
couplets, and it seems pretty certain that each half of the Ms. poem is a 
complete epigram by itself. 

7, 1. From Alcaeus, /7, 41 Bergk, Mwopev’ ri rd Avxvoy pévoper ; Sdxrv- 
hos dyépa. Apparently the meaning of the expression in Alcaeus is 
‘day passes quickly’, is no bigger than a finger’s breadth ; cf. Mimner- 
mus, /r. 2, Bergk, mnywov emi xpdvov avOeow FBns teproucba. But as 
modified here, it is a curiously exact parallel to a verse in Omar Khay- 
yam (edition of 1859)—: 


Dreaming while Dawn’s Left Hand was in the Sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 

‘Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life’s Liquor in its Cup be dry.’ 
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2. 2. Kowuorns Adxvos, the lamp that says bed-time ; like ‘the star that 
bids the shepherd fold’ in Comus. 

7. 3. mivopev od yap épws MS. ; Salmasius restored yakepos from Hesy- 
chius, who explains it as equivalent to idapas. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 32. 
_ Probably for an epitaph on Anacreon : cf. supra, iv. 8 and 9, and the 
notes there. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 43. 
Compare Omar Khayyam, xxxv-xxxviii (edition of Ta70F 


XIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 3: headed adéomorov; it is in the style of 
Palladas. 

2. 4. ykooodxopov or (usually) yAwoooxopetov was the case in which the 
mouth-pieces (yAwootdes) of flutes were kept when the instrument was 
not in use. Longinus, c. xliv., uses it of a sort of wooden casing in 
which dwarfs were kept. Here it is applied to the case in which the 
dead man is put away, ‘this little organ’ in which ‘ there is much music, 
excellent music, yet cannot you make it speak’ any more. 

Z, 5. axrn (the Anpnrepos dxrn of Homer) is fine meal, which kneaded 
and soaked in wine was the simplest form of Greek food. 

The KorvAn was about half a pint; the force of the article here (rais 
korvAats) is to imply, without expressing it directly, the two cotylae of 
wine, which with a choenix of meal were a slave’s daily allowance. 


XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 412. 
2. 2. xpapBy, the spring cabbage, of which rpwrorduos was the regular 


gardener’s name ; cf. Columella x. 369. 

7. 3. A scholium in one of the MSs. of Plan. says that paivy is an eidos 
Boravns, ‘sort of vegetable’, but nothing further is known of it. A fish 
called by this name is mentioned by Pliny, but he says it was eaten 
salted. The epithet (ayayeioa is explained in the same scholium as 
yadaxTos peor. 

dptimayns addirupos is a newly made cream cheese, slightly salted to 
make it keep longer: cf. Virg. Georg. ili. 403. 

XVI. Kaibel Zpzgr. Graec. 640. From a tomb in the island of 
Lipara, of the second century A.D. ; 

Z. 4. yadupés of persons is the Latin concinnus, the old English 
enice. 

7, 5. Ritschl would read TavedevGepos as a proper name. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 364. ; 
7. 1. herds, one of the minutus populus. The antithesis to 6 Ards is 


6 mavu. é a 
éparat is Scaliger’ s correction of the MS. dpare. It is passive, as in ix. 
16 supra, and as in the phrase epav dvreparat, Xen. Symp. vill. 3. 
72. I have written «dori for the MS. éori: Scaliger put a point of 


interrogation after ¢parat. 
2D 
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XVIII. Theognis, //. 1069, 1070, Bergk. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 565. 
On one who had abandoned poetry for philosophy. This explanation, 
given by a scholiast, seems unquestionable, although the editors since — 
Bentley have all gone off upon the idea that the epigram was written — 
to console an unsuccessful dramatist for his defeat at the Dionysia. — 
The phrase xaOapa é8és (‘a clear road’ exactly in our sense) cannot 
mean, as is implied by this explanation, an untrodden or unpopular 
road. But here it has its other sense of a clean or pure road. 
The subject of the epigram is very probably the Theaetetus who is 


only known otherwise as the author of five epigrams, three of which, all 
characterised by a clear and grave beauty, are included in this selection, 
supra iii. 28, vii. 16, xi. 7. The last of these is on the death of Crantor, 
the head of the Stoic school, whose pupil Theaetetus would appear to 
have been. 


XX. Anth. Pal, xi. 282. Attributed in Plan. to Lucilius. 
Cf. Seneca Ep. xxiv, ‘ Moriar’: hoc dicis, ‘desinam mori posse’. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. x. 59. 

7. 2. rovro, Sc. TO py aviac Oa. 

Z. 4. Shakespeare, Sonmet CXLVI, ‘ And, Death once dead, there’s no 
more dying then.’ 


XXII. Stobaeus, Flor. cxxiv. p. 616. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. x. 65. 
Cf. Marcus Aurelius, iii. 3, evé8ys, €mAevoas, karnyxOns, exBnh. 
XXIV. Anth. Pal. x. 79. 


The thought in this epigram is often recurred to by Marcus Aurelius : 
cf. especially ii. 14, v. 23. 


XXV. Plutarch, Comsolatio ad Apollonium, c. 15 ; yevvaiov dé xai To 
Aakovikoyv, viv dupes x.7.X. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 75. 

/. 3. épyava, the musical instrument; this is apparently one of the 
earliest instances of the modern name; Vitruvius calls it ydraulicon. 
It was invented at least as early as 250 B.C., the date of Hero of 
Alexandria, There is a description of a man playing on an organ in an 
epigram attributed to the Emperor Julian, Amzh. Pal. ix. 365. 

/. 8. The expression is adapted from the common proverbial phrase 
‘to feed on air’, of the cameleon’s dish. 


XXVII. Anth, Pal. yii. 472. In the MS. this epigram is followed by 
ten more lines which are very corrupt, but which seem to have been 
inscribed._below a relief representing a human skeleton. Probably this 
relief and inscription were carved on the same tomb with the six lines 


above, and so the whole was transcribed as a single epigram into the 
Anthology. 


es oe Pee NOPES eit. ss A16 


ZN. mpos 7, to the dawn of birth. 

2. 2. eis “Aidny, stretching onwards through (he realm of death. Cf. 
Simonides Amorg. Ir. 3 Berek according to the generally accepted 
reading, mods yap jpiv és 6 (€ori in Stobaeus) reOvdvau xpovos. 

rs 3. For the expression cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 213, ri od drrexoupnOnpev 
Gcov bcov oridny ; 

2. 4. Tod dvOpamivou Biov 6 pev xpdvos otvyyhn, says Marcus Aurelius, ii. 
17 ; he also uses the phrase 6 yapai Bios, vii. 47. For the different uses 
which may be made of the doctrine it is interesting to compare Plutarch 
de Educatione Puerorum, c. 17, where the tempter says to the young 
man, orvypy xpdvov mas eorw 6 Bios: Cav kal od mapatqv mpoonket, with the 
Consolatio ad Apollonium c. 17, where it is used as an argument 
against excess of grief; ra yap xidca kal Ta pupia, Kard Ziywvidyy, ern 
ortypn tis €oTiv adpiotos, pGdAov b€ pdopidv te Bpaxvrarov oTtypis. 

XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 209. 

Z. 4. dvahbew or dvadverOa, to weigh anchor, is used of setting out on 
a journey generally, and is frequently applied in sepulcral inscriptions to 
the journey of death (e.g. Kaibel, 340, 713). But this sense does not 
agree well with xeioy in the previous line, and perhaps it rather means 
‘dissolving’ like duadvdpevoy in Ep. 37 zufra. 

XXIX. Anth. Pal. x. 60. 

XXX. Anth. Pal. xi. 13. 

o72) 0 moppupeos, the zopdupeos Oavaros of Homer. 

2. 3. 6mrnoas sc. by parching fevers. The three natural causes of 
death are enumerated, viz., decay of the tissues, and defect or excess of 
the humours. 

XXXI. Auth. Pal. x. 58. Also attributed in one MS. to Lucian. 


Z. 2. The yuprov here has a further shade of meaning ; ‘seeing clearly 
and not through a veil how all things end’, 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. x. 31. Attributed to Palladas in Plan. 


XXXIII. C. 7. G. 6745, Kaibel Zpigr. Graec. 1117 A. An inscription 
on a Hermes in the Museum at Bologna. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal.x.124. Followed in the Ms. by two fragmentary 
couplets on the advantages and disadvantages of having a wife and 
children, which have no connexion with it, and are rightly separated by 
Boissonade. 


XXXV. Anth. Pai. x. 118. Attributed to Palladas in some copies of 


Plan. 
eee . Compare the sophistical paradox in the Euthydemus of Plato, 


that it is impossible to learn what one does not know already, and. 


hence impossible to learn at all. 
i. 3 and 4 are repeated in another anonymous epigram, ‘Anth. pe 


vii. 339, with oddév instead of ja. 
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1. 4. odSéev cat pnd€év, nihil et nihili: cf. Eur. Meleager, fr. 20 : ae 
xatOavev Sé mas avnp 
yi kal oxida: TO pdev eis ovdev péres. 


It is unnecessary, and makes the xai very awkward, to connect ovdev 
with 7a as Meineke proposes. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 85. 

Cf. King Lear, iv. i: 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport. 


2.1. Oavar@ might be either the dative of the secondary object, ‘for 
death’, or of the agent, ‘by death’, but probably is the former. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. x. 84. 

Cf. Lucretius v. 226, and Munro’s note there for parallel passages. 

1, 3. moAvddkputov MS.: and in JZ/. xvii. 192, Eustathius read payns : 
modvdakpurou with v short ; but modern editors read roAvdaxpvovu there, 5 
and it is perhaps best to make the same change here. Sa 

2.4, hepouevov MS. Pal., cupopevoy Plan. gupdépevoy and daivopevorv P 
have also been suggested. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. x. 123. 
Z. 1. puyou MS., corr. Meineke. 
7.3. The thought in this couplet is expressed even more nobly in 
Menander, /r. Hypobolimaeus, 2: ; 
TovToyv evTuXéoTarov héyw " 
doris Oewpnoas Gdimas, Tappnéver, 
Ta cepa Tait’, amndOev dOev HOev raxv, 
N ef ‘ , 4 > 7 Pe 
Tov HALoY TOV KoLVOY, dorp’, Vdap, védn, 
mip’ ravra kay éxardv ern Bigs, det 
ey ' yee ‘ N92 HF 
oer mrapdvra, Kady eviavrod’s apddp’ ddLyous, 
cepvdrepa ToUT@Y Erepa © ovK Over Tore. 


XXXIX. Theognis, //. 425-428, Bergk. From these lines Sophocles 
took the famous passage in the Oed. Col. 1225-8 : 


\ a ‘ a 
pay Povas pev Grayra vi- 
- t 4 ’ a >? \ fed 
kG Adyov’ rd 8 eel harp 
n~ Lal a a 
Brva xeiOev, SOevmrep HKe, 
; 
moAv SeUTEpoy os TaXLOTA. 


XL. Anth. Pal. ix. 359. Also quoted by Stobaeus, Flom. xcviii. p. 533. 
This epigram was also assigned, according to the Ms. Pal., to Plato 
the Comedian, and according to Plan. and Stobaeus to Crates the Cynic. 
A worthless Byzantine tradition ascribes this and the next epigram to 
Heraclitus the weeping and Democritus the laughing philosopher. 


With the whole epigram cf. that of Julianus Aegyptius on the same 
subject, supra x. 10. 
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d. 2. Besides its general sense of ‘business’, mpaéis is specially used 
to signify the collection of debts, and probably includes the latter 
meaning here. 

2.8. al moNuai Sc. tpixes : for the ellipsis cf. Ep. 8 supra, } ouvert. 

2. 9. qv dpa, ‘there is then in the end’; the imperfect ‘implying the 
actual result of antecedents prior in fact or in idea’ (Madvig), The 
most striking example of this use is in the Aristotelian ré ri Rv eva, the 
essence which is antecedently in a thing as the necessary condition of 
its being that thing. 

roivde dvoiv corr. Brunck from MS. roiv dvoiv. The ordinary reading, 
toiv dicot (from /. 9 of the next epigram) is not so good here, where 
the alternatives are about to be stated, as in the other epigram where 
it refers back to them as already stated here. In Stobaeus the line 
runs, jv dpa rév ravrov Té8e Aoiov. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. ix. 360. See the notes to the last epigram. 

/. 3. I do not know any other passage in classical literature where 
‘the beauty of nature’ in the completely modern sense of the words is 
spoken of so explicitly. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. x. 77. Another couplet follows in the MS., 
Ma)dopv én’ eippocvyny dé Braeo, kal mapa poipny, 
ei duvardy, Yruyny repmopevny perayey. 
It weakens the epigram, if it is not a later addition. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. x. 73. Also attributed, with some verbal varia- 
tions, to S. Basil in a MS. quoted by Boissonade, Amecd. Gr. ii. 475. 

To dépov (cf. ro dépov ex Geod in Soph. Oed. Col. 1694) is hardly so 
much ‘Fortune’, though it includes this sense, as the stream of the 
world that carries all things along upon it. Like the dvéyovu cai dméxou 
of the Stoics, pépe xai dépov sums up the practical philosophy of the 
Epicureans. Aeguo animogue agedum magnis concede; necesse est, 
Lucr. ili. 692. 

Cf. also Montaigne, Zssazs, ii. 37, Suyvons de par Dieu, suyvons ! 
Il meine ceulx qui suyvent; ceulx qui ne le suyvent pas, il les entraisne. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. x. 72. 
It would be difficult to trace back to its first original the comparison, 


developed to its fullest extent by Shakespeare (As You Like U1, 11. vii.), of 
human life to a stage play. In one form or another it has probably 
existed ever since plays did, and it recurs again and again in all litera- 
iures. On the Globe Theatre in which Shakespeare played was 
inscribed the motto, Zoéus mundus agit histrionem. This form of the 
proverb may be traced back to two passages in John of Salisbury, 
Fere totus mundus ex Arbitri nostri sententia mimum videtur implere, 
and again, Fere totus mundus juxta Petronium exercet histrionem, the 
reference being to a snatch of verse in Petr. Saz. c. 80, beginning, Grex 
agit in scena mimum. Gataker on Marcus Aurelius, xi. 6, where life is 
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Greek and Latin, of which the most noteworthy are Plato, Philebus, 59 = 
pi) rois Spdyact povov, GAG kal rH Tod Biov Evprdon tpayodia kai kop@dia ; 
Seneca, De tranguillitate animi, c. 15, verum esse quod Bion dixit, — 
omnium hominum negotia similia mimicis esse; and the dying words of — 
Augustus in Suet. Aug. c. 99, amicos admissos percontatus est, ecquid 
zis videretur mimum vitae commode transegisse. There isa somewhat 
similar view of life, not as a play, but as a fair, in the fragment of the 
Hypobolimacus of Menander already referred to in the note on Ep. 38 
SUPA: 

mavnyupw vomody tiv’ eivar Tov xpdvoy 

bv pnp rodroy, i) mdnpiar, ev @ 

dyAos, dyopd, Kerra, kvBeia, ScarprBai. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. x. 76. 

The thought is rather confusedly expressed, and the connexion of 
71. 3 and 4 with the rest is not at once obvious. It appears to be this: 
death is often better than life just as poverty is than wealth, for life 
itself, if not informed by wisdom, becomes a misery just as great riches 
do, giving more trouble to keep than it is worth. 


XLVI. Adp. Plan. 201, with the heading, cis”Epora eorehavapévov. 

Compare with this epigram the next following it in the Planudean . 
Anthology, szfra vi. 1, and the notes there. Love in the other epigram , 
says he is the son of a garden-nymph ; here he denies this and claims 
heavenly parentage. Both epigrams are a protest against the sensuous 
view of Love. With this one cf. Plato Symfos. 180,181. But it fore- 
shadows Dante as much as it recalls Plato. 
4.5. From the epigram of Theocritus, swZra vii. 10, ‘A Kumpis ov 
mavoapoc. 

2. . ‘The other virtues are Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 300. 

Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 67 E, r@ dvrt dpa of bpbGs Proaopodvres arobvnaKew 
perer@or, cat rd reOvavar HKior adrois dvOpmrav hoBepdsv : and 80K, édy 
[7 Wuxi] kabapa dradddrrynra, pyndevy Tod ToHparos Evvepédrxovea, dre oddév 
Kowwvovoa aiT@ ev t@ Biw Exovoa civa, GAA ev'yovca avTd Kal ovv- 
nOporpévyn avri eis abrny, dre pereraoa det Tovro — rodro dé ovSev dAXo 
cory i) dp0as piiocopodtea Kat TO ove TeOvdvar pererdoa padias’ # od 
rour’ dy ein pedérn Oavarov ; 
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Hl 7d KahGs Ovijokev, . 

Ei 76 pépov ce péper, - 
Hiapos qv0er wév, .« : 2 
Etn rovromébpy md6os, 

Hide xplvov yevouny, 

Hide we waytotowww, : 

Hide pbdov yevdunv, 4 ~ 
Hikéva pév Tapinv, 

Hikoot yevynoas, « fs 


Hiul pév ov pirdowos, . E 
Hivodlyn cot révde, . > : 
Hivédvoy oretxovra, : : 


Eivocipuanov dpos, . 

Hiras Xue xatpe, « 

Elré ris “Hpaxderre, 

Els ’Avtdnv (Ota, 
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Els “Pédov el rrevoet, 

Hio.dev ’Avtioxos, . 
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